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Art.  I. — The  Ijfe  of  Giovanni  AncjeUco  da  Fiesoli.  Translated 

from  the  Italian  of  Vasari  by  Hiovanni  Aubrey  Be/.zi.  With 

Notes  and  Illustrations.  Printed  for  the  Arundel  Society.  1850. 

2.  Giotto  and  his  IJ'orJcs  in  Padua;  heimj  an  Explanatory  Notice  of 

the  Scrica  of  IVuodcnts  executed  for  the  Arundel  Society  after 

the  Frescoes  of  the  Arena  Chapel.  15y  John  Kuskin.  J*rinted 

for  the  Arundel  Society.  l*arts  I.  and  II.  1854. 

%/ 

The  above  publications  are  is.sued  by  tlie  Arundel  Society,  which 
was  expre.s.sly  established  for  ])ronioting  the  knowledge  of  Art. 
It  was  thoiifjht  that  tlie  general  and  increasing  interest  lelt  tor 
art  in  this  country  stood  in  need  of  education  and  guidance*, 
and  that  its  high  study  might  well  be  jironioted  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  engravings  from  some  of  the  great  Italian  painters,  and 
by  transhating  and  editing  the  abumlant  materials  existing  in 
foreign  treatises  and  documents.  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  the 
Society  has  published  the  above  works,  and  likewise  issued  care¬ 
ful  and  characteristic  engravings  from  some  ot  the  more  valued 
frescoes  by  Giotto  and  Fra  Angelico.  It  has  thus  done  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  art  in  bringing  into  increas(*d  notice  the 
period  of  the  Italian  Pre-llnphaelites.  Of  this  early  <.*poch,  wr* 
now  propose  to  treat:  we  shall  endeavour  to  estimate  the  peculiar 
merits  of  these  ancient  works  ;  to  show  their  historical  relation 
with  the  great  masters  of  the  tifteenth  century,  and,  coming  down 
to  our  own  times,  to  judge  of  the  paintings  and  teachings  ot  men 
who  are  known  among  us  as  the  modern  Pre-Raphaelites. 

We  will  at  once  confess  that  tlie  stift  rigidities  ot  mediajval 
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art  have  loiij4  ceased  to  he  wholly  ro]mlsive  to  our  tastes;  we 
can  now  see  in  the  early  Italian  works  redeeininn^  <jualities  which 
orter  for  these  defects,  at  least,  a  ])artial  recoinjK'iiso.  The  time 
was,  indeed,  when  we  found  it  most  ditiicult  to  coin})lv  with  the 
injunction  of  (  h)ldsinith  hy  praising  the  works  of  ihetro  Perumno 
TI  lese  early  Italian  masters  came  to  us  in  such  <juaiiit  and 
questionable  garb  and  demeanour  as  to  excite  rather  ridicule  at 
their  oddities  than  admiration  for  their  merits.  This  was  natural 
and  inevitable.  In  literature,  as  well  as  in  art,  what  is  strange 
or  ridiculous  tirst  strikes  the  eye  ;  while  unobtrusive  beauty  and 
excellence  lie  hid  ])eiieath  tlie  disguise  of  a  rejxdling  exterior. 
If  we  look  into  Chaucer  and  S})enser,  we  are  }>robably  tirst 
struck  by  tlieir  quaintness  ;  and  on  opening  George  Herbert  are 
repelled  by  his  conceits  ere  we  are  won  by  his  beauties.  The 
friends,  too,  we  value  most  have  possibly,  by  exterior  eccentricity, 
excited  a  smile  before  they  called  forth  our  sympathy.  So  like¬ 
wise  is  it  with  ancient  times.  If  the  life  of  any  of  us  could  bo 
thrown  back  into  the  actual  world  of  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries — into  the  streets  of  its  cities,  or  the  cloisters  of 
its  convents — we  should  be  repelled  by  a  moile  of  thought  and 
life  to  imr  modern  tiistes  most  foreign,  ere  we  could  appreciate 
the  saving  beauty  »and  excellence  which,  dwelling  beneath  the 
outer  garb,  constitute  the  true  and  vital  essence  of  the  age.  Thus, 
also,  it  is  with  mediicval  art.  The  tirst  distaste  for  its  quaint¬ 
ness,  rigidities,  and  too  painful  and  aj)})arent  defects,  must  he 
forgotten  ainl  overcome  ere  we  can  be  brought  to  acknowleilge 
the  life  it  breathes,  tlie  sterling  merits  of  a  character  beautiful 
in  its  simjdicity  and  steadfast  in  its  truth.  It  wouhl  thus  aj)pear 
that  the  admiration  and  appreciation  of  mediajval  art  is  a  gradual 
growth,  and  in  some  sense  an  acejuired  taste  ;  that  prejudices 
and  counter-feelings  must  first  die  out,  and  that  then  may  come 
a  heailfelt  appreciation  for  the  earnest  tmths  and  siinph*  beauties 
of  these  early  works.  We  fear,  however,  that  with  many  minds 
tliere  succeeds  a  still  subsequent  ])hase  in  which  judgment  be¬ 
comes  blinded,  and  the  worshi))  due  alone  to  the  manifestation  of 
genius  is  unconsciously  transferred  to  incapacity  and  ignorance. 
Of  this  ultimate  stage  of  prejudice,  not  less  fatiil  or  de})lorahle 
than  the  first,  we  shall  treat  in  the  sequel.  At  the  jm  sciit 
moment,  our  ])urpose  is  to  examine  into  the  real  merits,  not  to 
expose  and  dispel  the  fancied  virtues  of  these  early  men.  e 
will  now  speak  of  that  which  we  know. 

We  cannot  refer  to  our  study  and  experience  of  the  early  Italian 
masters  without  some  emotion.  The  hours  and  days  j)assed  in 
the  galleries  and  churches  of  Italy,  tracing  the  growth  and  tmal 
decay  of  art,  have  been  among  the  most  delightful  and  profitable 
which  life  records.  We  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Assisi,  the  city  of 
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them  Ciodlike;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 'subsequent  t’.ines  often 
degenerated  into  mere  picture  manufacture,  wanting  the  soul  and 
high  j)urpose  of  earlier  art.'  We  need  scarcely  say  more.  We 
will  not  insist  upon  the  merits  of  well-known  figures  by  Masaccio 
which  became  studies  and  examides  for  subsequent  masters;  we 
need  not  enlarge  on  the  ])urity  and  heavenly  beatitude  of  Fra 
Angelico;  of  his  countenances  raj)t  in  beatific  vision,  of  beings 
purified  and  bodies  glorified,  walking  in  angelic  converse  the 
gardens  of  paradise,  gathering  the  flowers  which  blossom  in  the 
fields  of  heaven.  We  will  not  now  enlarge  further  upon  these 
things,  of  which  the  public  may  ere  this  be  well  nigh  satiated ; 
we  have  already  sufticiently,  strongly,  and  fully  expressed  our 
opinion  on  the  unrivalled  though  partial  merits  of  these  early 
masters,  and  it  will  therefore  be  the  more  readilv  conceded  that 
no  blind  insensibility  or  predetermined  prejudice  has  dictated 
the  remarks  which  may  follow  upon  the  revival  of  this  early 
Italian  period  in  our  nuxlern  English  school. 

In  studying  art  through  its  past  history,  nothing  is  more 
strikingly  manifest  than  the  diversified  and  almost  incompatible 
characteristics  which  enter  into  and  distinguish  its  ditferent 
schools.  If  man  himself  were  not  equally  diversified  in  cha¬ 
racter,  if  life  and  general  history  were  not  examples  of  contrasts 
as  well  as  of  analogies,  if  man  is  demon  not  less  than  angel, 
now  holding  communion  with  heaven,  now  grovelling  on  earth, 
it  might  1h^  more  difficult  to  explain  and  reconcile  the  works  which 
he  has  left  recording  his  passions  or  manifesting  his  aspirations. 
1'he  entire  ])hilosophy  of  man  can  never  bo  deduced  hyajartial 
and  one-sided  review’  of  his  manifestations.  The  ])hilosophy  of 
art,  as  of  all  other  mental  develo})ments,  must  embrace  all 
known  exam])les :  the  basis  on  which  it  builds  cannot  he  too 
w'ide  or  extended.  We  therefore  rejoice  that  w  riters  and  artists 
have  come  forw’ard  to  rescue  from  neglect  early  works  of  which 
we  have  already  s]K)ken  in  the  highest  terms.  Such  pictures 
teach  a  lesson  specially  needed  in  the  art  of  our  country,  and 
lead  to  a  reaction  w  hich,  if  it  swerve  not  too  greatlv  from  the  line 
of  moderation,  cannot  fail  of  being  Sidutarv.  We  had  previously 
bt'cn  too  exclusivelv  under  the  swav  of  the  Carracci  school  at 
Bologna.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his  ‘Discourses,'  states,  that  art 
students  would  do  well  to  allot  a  much  greater  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  city  of  Bologna  than  it  has  been  hitherto  their 
custom  to  bestow’.  He  also  tells  us  that,  in  his  opinion,  Ludovico 
Carracci  has,  of  all  other  painters,  the  greatest  power  over  the 
means  by  which  concejitions  and  sentiments  are  pictorially  ex¬ 
pressed — that  in  unaffected  breadth  of  light  and  shadow’,  m 
simplicity  of  colour,  in  the  solemn  tw’ilight  w  hich  is  diffused  over 
his  jiictures,  corresponding  so  w  ell  with  the  gravity  and  dignity 
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of  liis  subjects,  this  painter  approaches,  of  all  others,  the  most 
nearly  to  perfection.  Now,  from  a  school,  for  the  most  part  of 
such  fatal  facility  and  conventional  mediocrity,  vainly  seeking  to 
hide  its  inherent  want  of  vitality  under  the  pretence  of  adopting 
all  existing  excellence,  any  reaction  must  be  a  change  for  tlie 
better.  Still  it  would  argue  narrow-minded  blindness  to  adopt 
anyone  master  or  epoch,  whether  it  be  the  mediaeval  at  Florence, 
or  the  eclectic  at  Bologna,  for  exclusive  commendation  ami 
imitation.  Doubtless,  each  man,  according  to  the  ]>ointing  of 
his  genius,  will  necessarily  feel  greater  sympathy  for  one  style  or 
school,  than  for  its  opposite.  Etty  revelled  in  Venice,  otliers 
tiud  the  earlier  masters,  or  even  the  Dutch  painters,  most  con¬ 
genial  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  their  tastes ;  but  it  is  evidently  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  enlarge  to  the  uttermost  the  sphere  of  vision, 
and  to  merge  special  individual  sym])athies  into  the  oneness  of 
a  completed  and  catholic  system.  It  is  only  when  the  entire 
cycle  of  art  shall  be  described  that  the  varied  genius  of  man 
will  obtiiin  adetpiate  ex])ression.  No  true  poet  can  be  blotted 
out  of  the  hemis])here  of  literature,  no  artist  out  of  the  scroll 
of  art-historv,  without  leaving  a  void  in  the  consecutive  but  still 
incomplete  genealogy  of  genius.  In  these  days,  every  legitimate 
art-manifestation  must  grow  out  of  the  consummated  history  of 
art  s  past  development.  Each  sei>arate  school  can  teach  some¬ 
thing.  The  artist  who  would  enlarge  the  individuality  of  a 
partial  genius  into  universality  must  study  not  one  scliool  or 
master,  l)ut  many.  It  is  true  that  his  special  symjiathies  may 
rightly  lead  to  the  selection  of  a  s])ecial  master  or  epoch  ;  he  may 
thus  make  one  special  art-manifestation  his  jnimary  aim ;  but 
unless  he  be  content  to  sink  into  a  narrow  mannerist,  he  must 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  central  idea  of  his  life  and  labours,  all 
collateral  lights,  aid.s,  and  agencies.  The  artist  must  look  to 
universal  nature  if  he  would  correct  and  enlarge  the  indivitlual 
bias  of  partial  genius  ;  and  in  like  manner  he  must  study  art’s 
universal  history,  not  in  order  to  listen  in  egotistic  delight  to  the 
echo  of  his  own  thoughts  and  words,  hut  to  catch  the  utterance 
of  that  varied  and  t)ervading  genius,  which,  refusing  to  reveal  its 
full  my.stery  to  any  one  manore]>och,  completes  tlie  entire  art 
revelation  in  art’s  consummated  history.  Thus,  by  a  law  of 
development  in  this  art-creation,  each  manifestation  leads  to  its 
succeeding  j)hase  by  links  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  or 
dissolved.  Each  school  and  master  is  but  a  ])ortion  of  a  greabT 
whole,  from  which  no  part  can  be  taken  without  marring  the 
symmetry  of  the  entire  structure.  AVe  may  know  that  the 
Venetian  school  is  less  thoughtful  than  the  Roman,  but  is  it, 
therefore,  to  be  excluded  from  our  art-studies  and  ])hilosophy  ? 
The  Roman,  in  turn,  might,  in  like  manner,  be  cast  aside  because 
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it  cannot  boast  of  the  colour  of  the  Venetian.  Adinittinjr,  there¬ 
fore,  tliat  these  early  Italian  ma.sters  attained  a  ]mrity,  an  tNarnest- 
ness,  and  spiritnalitv  sni  passim;  all  other  periods,  is  it  reason¬ 
able,  is  it  wise,  to  i<;nore  schools  which  are  as  nmloubtedly  su})reine 
in  other,  and  by  no  means  despicable  (pialities  ?  We  dissent, 
therefon*,  from  the  creed  of  these  l^re-Kaphaelite  Brethren,  not 
becanse  they  worship  what  is  unworthy  of  reverence,  lait  because, 
in  their  too  ardent  and  exclusive  admiration  for  one  circumscrihecl 
pt‘riod,  they  ignore  the  full  cycle  of  art's  history  and  development. 

This  ]>retended  art  revival  has  originated  in  and  been  sustained 
by  collateral  causes,  which  we  now  proceed  to  enumerate  and 
examine.  A  love  of  ]>aradox,  the  craving  for  some  startling 
eccentricitv,  the  mental  excitement  involved  in  throwing'  aside 
old  and  unaccustome<l  guides  for  new,  have,  with  .some  minds,  a 
delusive  fa.'^cination.  Again,  while  there  are  men  who  are 
impelled  by  ambition  and  discontent,  to  launch  into  a  tanev- 
created  future,  there  are  others  who  .seek  an  e.scape  from  the 
present  by  turning  their  .steps  backwards  to  the  past.  In  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters,  their  sympathy  is  with  whatever  riiurch  can 
boast  of  remote.st  origin  ;  in  littTature,  tliey  love  old  books,  or 
new’  books  in  old  bindings  ;  and  in  art,  in  like  manner,  they 
prefer  old  prints,  ohl  coins,  old  picture.s,  or  new  pictures  in  the 
oldest  maniuT.  Now,  far  1h‘  it  from  us  wholly  to  discourage 
this  harmless  dilettantism  incident  to  refined  and  accomplished 
minds.  We  confess  that  we  feel  towards  it  a  greater  sympathy 
than  for  that  confi<lent  and  too  complacent  reliance  on  ])re.sent 
unaided  resources  and  capabilities,  which  looks  upon  the  pa.^t 
only  for  self-congratulation  on  its  own  superior  attainment.s.  But 
still  this  indiscriminate  wor.shiip  of  the  old  merely  l^ecause  it  is 
old,  implies  a  blindne.ss  and  weakness  subversive  of  a  rational 
ami  natural  taste  in  art.  This  is  the  first  cause  we  would  a.'^sigu 
for  the  ]>resent  re.suscitation  of  art-anticpiity.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  this  art-phenomenon  is  only  one  form  of  a  wider  manifesta¬ 
tion,  having  its  origin  in  a  tendency  latent  in  humanity. 

Another  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  delight  felt  bv  connois- 
seurship  in  discovering  merits  unapprecialde  by  the  ummtiateif 
nudtitude.  To  find  and  bring  into  notice  neglected  genius  is  a 
favourite  resource*  with  minds  which  can  shine  only  by  borrowed 
light.  To  call  the  oft-r<*peated,  however  intrinsically  excellent, 
conventional  and  commonplace,  and  to  re.^erve  for  peculiar 
worshij»  what  is  distant,  foreign,  and  necessarily  beyond  the 
synijiathies  of  the  multitude,  doubtless  may  be  presumed  to 
argue  a  refined  and  discriminative  taste.  There  is  likewise  an 
inherent  temlencv  in  each  fashion  in  succession  to  wear  its<'lt 
out  ;  and  the  conventional  style  of  art,  long  established  m 
Kngland,  liaving  become,  through  endless  repetition,  hackneyed 
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and  commonplace,  it  was  but  consonant  witli  the  known  oscilla- 
tjon  winch  governs  human  artairs,  that  a  reactionary  movement 
should  set  m.  J  he  reaction  is,  of  course,  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  antecedent  tendency.  Art  critics  having  formerly 
placed  the  epoch  of  perfection  a  little  too  far  onwards,  it  would 
now  seem  hut  a  neees.saiy  reiu-tion  to  remove  arts  culmination 
to  a  period  somewhat  too  far  hack.  J  fence  this  resuscitation  of 
an  early  art-period.  W  o  thus  see  that  this  modem  revival  is  hut 
one  of  those  reactionary  and  vacillating  movements  that  constitute 
the  zig-zag  career  of  human  progression,  which,  hy  .an  inherent  l.aw 
of  exaggeiation,  thus  swerves  from  the  right  line  of  its  destiny 
W  e  can  as.sign  one  more  cause  for  this^eversion  to  mediawal 
art.  Ill  art  there  has  h(>en  waged  an  eA  cr-reciirriiig  coiiHict 
^'tween  the  classical  and  Chri.stian  olemoiit.s.  (’imahiie,  tJiotto, 
Ohiherti,  and  Alasaccio,  were  <>sseiitially  Christi.an  in  spirit 
s  living  after  not  so  much  a  bodily  ho.aiity  and  perfection  as  for 
le  expression  of  a  sjnritual  state  of  experience— the  luire  aiul 
elevated  manifestation  of  the  Christian  character.  The  cluan-m 
which  uiidoiihtedly  came  over  the  siiirit  of  art,  un.ler  the  inffii- 
eiice  of  the  Medici,  both  in  Rome  an<l  Florence,  is  usually 
ai^Tihed  to  the  study  of  the  antiipie.  That  this  change  was  aii 
adv.anced  movement ;  that  the  masterpieces  of  the  classic  period 
supplied  manifest  defects  in  then  undeveloped  Christian  art: 
that  It  was  desirable  and  necessary  that  the  arts  should  pass 
noiiglitliis  pli.ase  on  their  onward  career,  we  cannot  for  one 
moment  doubt.  We  are  rea<ly,  however,  to  join  Mr.  Ruskin  and 
the  iirethren,  at  least  in  a  partial  condeinn.ation  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  1  he  adv.antage  gained  was  purchaseil,  undoubtedly,  at 
the  expense  of  something  lost.  The  .a'sthetic  Ireauty  of  the 
Classic  remains  was  not  tlie  sole  actnatim;  princijile"  in  this 
onward  movement.  At  the  V'atican  intideiity  was  enthroned  ; 
Uiristendom  at  its  source  was  in  spirit  unchristianized ;  and  classic 
1  eiature,  classic  art  and  tastes  revived  amidst  the  expiring 
laith  in  the  pure  life  and  essence  of  Christianity.  ( )ur  knowledge 
0  Kaphael  s  later  period,  however,  does  not  justify  the  imputa¬ 
tion  that  this  spirit  of  Antichrist  sullied  and  infected  the  pure 
cliaracter  of  his  works.  Still  it  must  he  admitted  that  a  classic 
revival  had  set  in  for  evil  as  well  as  for  goo<I,  and  that  syn- 
with  the  movement,  tlie  fervent  spirituality  of  early 
iristiau  art  was  on  the  wane.  An  analogous  and  jiarallel  coin- 
ci  enee  occurs  in  the  art  epoch  ot  the  French  Revolution, 
t'hnstianity  is  overtiirown,  and  with  tlie  rise  of  intideiity  cla.ssic 
art  is  once  more  ascendant.  David  and  his  followers  moulded 
^les  oil  canvas  cold  as  the  antique  marbles  which  were  the 
models,  sceptical  and  faithless  as  the  age  out  of  whicli  these 
creations  sjirang,  inspired  hy  the  convulsive  ])aroxysm  of  revolu- 
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tion  in  lieu  of  the  quiet  a 

ill  Christian  art.  ihis  the 

classic  epoch  its  alrivative  Italian  architectuiYa^ 

siastical  oilu  .  ‘  „tvlp  not  inerelv  for  palaces  hut  toi  chuichis , 

Ion?  exclusively  the  ""!'  .  •  iJeoually  imperative,  not  only 
mul  now,  on  the  contrap',  '"^f"‘lsce«lar  legislation.  Tliis 

for  churches  hut  J  1 ;  .i,,^!  is  so  clearly  nnpked  and 

ecclesiastical  and  Chnstu  ,  .r  j  insist  further  on  the 

^videlyditt•used  that  pis  scarce  y  need  uuo^ 

fact.  It  is  seen  in  tl^e»f  over  our  literature  and 

spirit  is  equally  extended  a  a  rescued  from 

our  arts.  The  wntings  of  the  h  a  l^u  s^^^  j.ictures  of  the 

neglcp,  and  a"|.;/i^c-lhaphaeiit^  school,therefore,hasits 

muhlle  ages,  ihe  nio  nnd  appeals,  even  m  its  ana- 

rise  in  a  still  wider  manifcstatio  >  *  ^  existing  tendencies  and 

chronisms  and  ecccntnci  its,  f  liretlircn  is  consonant  with 
sympathies.  The  Se  movement  of  which  we 

their  practice,  and  accordant  w  it  1  .  j  j  .  Poetry, 

speak!  They  tell  us  m  a  perimhca  eutdleU  ^ 

t'hat  the  art  of  the  Greeks  i  p^^^eome  mere  images 

speak  to  us  no  longer  as;pds  ,  tl  jf  <  jielleiiic  art  wants 

of  stone  and  proiane  enibodime  ,  that  ‘  I  thuriel’s  golden 

everything  which  Christian  art  is  lull  transforma- 

spear  was  not  moie  antagou  s  jjrt.’  1^’ow',  that  one 

tion,  than  is  Christian  oi'.P«f'^,^®  ifto  any  other  of  its 

form  of  beauty  is  essentia  he  admitted.  c 

genuine  manifestations,  cannot  ...  conllict  which  Ironi 

Tnake  this  quotation  bepeen 

time  to  time  has  been  waged,  a  •  because  exclusive 

classic  and  Christian  ^  jg^t  will  likewise  exphun  the 

svmpathy  for  tlic  ecclesiastic^  ji,..  lluskm.  A 

otherwise  0^'“  T' 

man  who  can  seriously  tell  hp  <w^  „o  sanrtimi 

architecture  is  not  to  he  toh  .  ’  thereby,  the  force  ot  the 

for  its  use  in  the  Ihble,  and  Ip^up,  tlppetf’^^  u>st-who  can 
Scriiiture  image  ot  the  Corn  »'  '  i:..n„ridi  in  detault  ot 

seriously  recommend  the  !^J,tbic  porch  or  Pointed 

t'.othic  edifices,  to  annex  at  ^  the  victim  ot 

window  to  their  ^J^-ve  only  as  an  extreme 

cnthusia.sni,  ascea.singto  be  .io  >  j.  pciort  argu- 

example.  We  know,  with  a 

meiit,  that  through  innate  .aut'P-  ahjiires  the  pgan 

must  necessarily  when  he  denounces  our 

faith.  We  c.an  no  longer  he  .astoi  .  ,  however  false,  ot  Us 

modern  English  art.  on  the  jg  but  natur.al  that 

denving  Christ ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it 
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his  hopes  aiul  sympatliies  should  centre  around  medueval  art 
and  its  present  revival,  inasmuch  as  by  a  parallel  assumption  it 
alone  is  tound  to  ‘  confess  Christ/  That  this  is  sound  Ciitholic 
or  healthtul  criticism,  we  deny  ;  but  its  refutation  is  not  now  our 
object.  We  contine  ourselves  to  the  statement  of  its  ante¬ 
cedents  ;  the  premises  being  given,  the  conclusion,  however 
startling,  is  thus  easily  understood.  Having,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  not  only  admitted  but  endeavoured  to  enforce  the 
merits  by  which  mediaeval  art  and  its  recent  revival  rightly  claim 
our  attention  and  discriminative  admiration,  we  have  now 
enumerated  certain  accessory  and  incidental  reasons  that  have 
given  to  the  movement  an  additional  and  fictitious  im[)ortancc. 

We  will  further  attempt  to  show  that  this  modern  school  not 
only  implies  partial  and  (.‘xaggerated  truth,  but  involves  likewise 
positive  error.  Jt  does  not  content  itself  with  the  sim])le  asser¬ 
tion,  that  the  earlier  Italian  masters  attained  to  certain  special 
and  e.xclusive  excellences.  To  this  position,  W(.*  have  alre.ady 
given  our  assent.  But  it  further  maintains  that  these  early  men 
are  better  guides  and  truer  artists  than  either  Raphael,  Michatfi 
Angelo,  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  This  we  utterly  deny,  and  will 
now  advance  our  reasons.  To  prevent  mistake,  we  at  once  state 
that  we  are  not  the  champions  of  the  Bost-Rapliaelite  masters. 
We  are  not  the  devoted  admirers  of  Guido’s  refined  ideals,  of 


Annibal  Carracci’s,  or  ^Nicholas  Poussin’s  classical  compilations, 
and  we  shall  not  now'  stop  to  insist  on  the  paramount  merits  of 


Correggio,  Titian,  Veronese,  or  Tintoretto,  in  their  several  dejKirt- 
inents.  We  contine  ourselves  to  the  simple  ]K)sition,  that  art  did 


not  culminati'  with  the  Pre-Raphaelite  jiainters;  that  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  its  power  was  not  attained  till  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo, 
and  Raphael  reached  their  zenith.  On  what  ground  have  these 
groat  names  been  cast  down  from  the  eminence  to  which  tlu) 


suffrages  of  all  times  and  countries  have  rightly  raised 
Is  the  career  of  Leonardo,  and  the  history  of  his  greatest 


them  i 
work, 


calculated  to  impair  confidence  and  res2)ect.  ‘The  J^ast  Supjier’ 
is  said  to  be  a  compendium  of  all  his  stinlies  and  writings;  we 
are  told  by  Va.sari,  that  to  the  heads  of  the  apostles  he  gav'e  so 
nuich  beauty  and  majesty,  that  he  was  constrained  to  leave  that 
of  the  Saviour  unfinished,  because  he  could  not  hope  to  find  ou 
earth,  and  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  power  of  presenting  it  to 
himself  in  imagination,  that  ixu'fection  of  IxNiuty  and  celestial 
grace  recpiisite  for  the  due  repre.sentation  of  Divinity  incarnate*. 
The  head  of  Judas  was  also  still  w’anting.  He  did  not  think  it 


possible  to  imagine  the  fitting  features  of  a  man,  who,  aft<*r  so 
many  benefits  received,  possessed  a  heart  sulHciently  depraved  to 
betray  his  Lord.  Throughout  the  w'ork  every  feature  is  a  study ; 
each  head  the  exponent  of  a  well-marked  and  fully  elaborated 
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character;  but  we  need  not  dwell  on  tlie  merits  of  a  )>aintin‘i- 
haj^pily  so  well  known.  If  any  one  wishes  to  mark  tlie  wide 
gulf  which  lies  l»etween  early  Italian  art  and  its  suhsecpient 
maturity,  let  him  contrast  this  work  with  the  engravim^^s  from 
Giotto's  (dia])el  at  Pa<lua,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  tlie 
Arundel  Society.  We  recently  made  a  special  visit  t»>  Padua  for 
the  ))urpose  of  examining  these  ]>ieturt‘s,  and  after  spemling 
Several  hours  in  their  study,  could  well  comprehend  why  Giotto 
was  deemed  a  man  of  genius.  Such  a  man  would  have  heeii 
great  in  any  art-epoch — indeed  would  himself  have  constituted 
an  epoch.  The  pictures  in  this  chapel  pos.sess  the  merits  which 
we  have  already  pointed  out  as  characteristic  of  early  Italian  art, 
yet  we  think  it  would  be  manifestly  al)surd  to  ])lace  them  on  an 
equality,  or  even  to  compare  them  with  Leonardo’s  ‘  l.ast  Siq>})er,’ 
Michael  Angelo’s  Sibyls  and  Pro])hets,  or  Raphael’s  ‘  Transtigu ra¬ 
tion’  and  ‘  School  of  Athens.’  \Ve  would  not  for  a  monumt  do 
Giotto  the  injustice  of  putting  him  to  this  test.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  decitle  which  of  these  men  inherently  posse.ssed  the  gr<‘atest 
genius.  Raphael,  had  he  lived  in  the  <lavs  of  Giottn,  might  not 
have  ]u*oved  the  greater  man  ;  but  wtj  are  exclusively  now  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  comparative  merits  of  their  respective  works, 
about  which  we  conceive  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
Giotto  and  Leonardo  have  each  painted  the  ‘  Last  Supper;’  the 
work  of  the  one  is  stereotyja'd  in  tlie  memory  of  every  educated 
man  throughout  the  vrorld  ;  would  the  other  be  wholly  unknown, 
hadi  it  equal  merits  ? 

The  truth  can  never  bo  too  often  enforced,  tliat  art  is  a  deve¬ 
lopment,  not  in  each  .separate  mind  a  fre.sh  creation  out  ot 
nothing;  men  of  undoubted  genius,  con.stHpiently.  who  come 
later  in  the  world’s  hisiorv,  rich  in  inheritance,  advance  art  to 
increa.sed  maturity.  The  laws  of  perspective  were  unknown  to 
Giotto,  Gimabue.  and  their  immediate  followers ;  however  high 
and  iud)le  their  thought.s,  they  struggled,  in  some  measure  neces¬ 
sarily  in  vain  for  utterance,  because  the  language  and  grammar 
of  art  W('re  not  yet  established  and  matured.  In  like  manner 
neither  the  art  of  foreshortening,  nor  the  science  of  anatomy,  was 
known  or  studieil  by  the  Pre-Raphaelite  artists,  and  consequently 
tlnw  were  incaj)able  of  representing  the  human  form  either  with 
truth  or  varietl  power  of  expnssiou;  A  monk  in  a  convent  may, 
thr»)ugh  prayer  and  fasting,  attain  in  his  art  to  a  heavenly  ]mrity, 
but  if  painting  be  indeed  heavenborn,  it  at  least  demamls  a 
fitting  earthly  habitation.  Even  poetr}*,  which  approaches  more 
nearly  to  a  disembodied  spirit,  cannot  be  wholly  unmindtul  ot 
outward  form  and  comeliness  ;  and  in  painting,  at  least  it  is 
manifest  that  purity  and  elevation  of  intention  will  not  alone 
suftice,  without  po\ver  and  knowledge  to  give  to  thought  efficient 
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ui.  luiuicu  u muui  ants  01  Ueiitral  AiiTO  may  possibly  each 

a\e  been  endoweil  with  high  poetic  conceptions;  but  thev  were 
all  inamfestly  wanting  in  the  graphic  ,.ower  to  give  to  their 
thoughts  outwaul  expression.  The  early  Italian  jiaiiiters,  like¬ 
wise,  may  have  been  men  ot  transcendent  genius,  with  whom  the 
piiie  essence  of  poetry  was  struggling  for  manifestation  ;  vet 
without  the  knowledge  of  perspective,  composition,  anatonn-,  and 
e\eii  the  giammar  and  hrst  elements  of  art,  how  could  they  -dve 
to  their  thoughts  adequate  pictorial  utterance  ?  It  is  truly  a  study 
of  no  slight  lutcrest  to  mark  how  these  simple,  earnest,  alid  triitli- 
tul  men  struggled,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  light,  which 
shone  m  so  much  darknc.ss,  to  exiiress  theilee])  heartfelt  thomdits 
and  emotions  with  which  their  minds  ami  lives  were  burdened. 
W  o  may  learn  from  .such  a  study  much  that  is  valuable  to  oiir- 
selvesi,  more  perhaps  from  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  exeniiilitied 
tliiough  their  \vorks,  th.au  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  works 
themse  vcs.  J  heireonscientioiis  truthful  cndeavour.s,  their  lovine 
painstaking  labour,  their  childlike  .simplieitj-,  their  want  of  ar”, 
so  to  say,  artlo.ssness,  their  faltering  tiniiility, — even  their  very 
ignoi.ance  and  blunders,  cannot  fail  to  endear  these  early  artists 
to  all  who  have  sympathetically  studied  their  childlike  works, 
fetill  we  ag.aiii  assert,  th.at  these  men  were  but  children  gro])iiig 
m  the  dark,  and  many  of  their  works  an;  iiitere.sting  ami  hi.s^ 
torically  important,  only  because  they  le.ad  iqi  by"  a  natural 
se([uence  to  art’s  true  consumination. 

We  have  often,  likewise*,  in  looking  with  admiration  on  tho 
purity  and  heavenly  resignation  pervading  thes(‘  (;arly  jiainters, 
been  convinced  that  the  type  of  countenance  they  chiefly  loved 
IS  of  all  others  the  most  easily  represented.  It  may  sound  an 
anomaly,  but  it  is  nevertheless  an  undoubted  truth^  that  those 
states  of  mind  which  are  most  dilticult  to  attain  unto,  are  the 
most  easy  of  pictorial  re])resentation.  'bhat  jierfect  peace  which 
t  le  ^vorld  cannot  give,  the  heavenly  resignation,  and  prayerful 
reliance  on  a  superior  ])ower  and  guidance — tho  latest,  as  it  isthe 
ugliest  of  all  spiritual  attainments, — presents  coinjiaratively  few 
ditHculties  for  pictorial  embodiment.  In  early  Italian  art  this 
typ^  of  features  is  found  in  endless  repetition  :  the  secret  by 
'Nhich  the  expression  was  to  be  produced  being  once  discovered, 
the  same  combination  of  features  with  the  s;ime  identical  expres¬ 
sion  became  traditional  from  master  to  pu|)il,  and  was  at  length 
indefinitely  multiplied  by  rote,  without  awakening  or  demanding 
in  the  artist  any  corresponding  thought  or  «‘inotion.  Heavenly 
states  ot  mind  are  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  but  earthly 
passions  the  most  difficult  of  pictorial  representation.  In  the 
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one,  the  features  and  frame  are  in  convulsive  action  and  tran¬ 
sitory  and  rapid  movement ;  in  the  other,  they  are  in  fixed 
re}>ose,  and  therefore  more  easily  transcribed.  Tlie  one  demands 
a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  expression,  with  a  ready  and 
certiiin  facility  of  drawing ;  the  other  may  be  attained  even  in 
the  early  history  of  undevelo})ed  art,  without  science  or  artistic 
knowledge.  As  examples,  we  may  adduce  the  ])icture  of  ‘  The 
Last  Judgment,'  as  treated  by  Orcagna  and  Fra  Angelico.  The 
angelic  loveliness  and  purity  of  the  heavenly  choir,  the  unbroken 
and  perfect  holiness  of  the  blessed,  softly  treading  the  flowery 
)>aths  or  walking  in  happy  bands  among  the  shady  bowers  of 
Paradise,  are  most  fittingly  represented  by  an  art  guiltless  of  all 
earthly  knowledge,  in  which  the  forms  seem  too  frail  and  inar- 
ticulate  for  worldly  conflict.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  anguish, 
des]  )air,  and  agony  of  the  lost,  these  early  men  fail,  from  lack  of 
]>ower  and  knowledge,  and  they  fall  into  the  grotesque  and  dis¬ 
torted,  because  incapable  of  the  natural.  Again,  does  early  art 
afford  us  even  one  example  at  all  comparable  to  Leonardo’s 
cartoon  of  ‘  The  Battle  of  the  Standard,'  Michael  Angelo’s 
equally  celebrated  cartoon  of  ‘  Soldiers  Bathing  in  the  Arno,' 
or  Itaphael’s  fresco  of  ‘  Heliodonis'  in  the  Vatican  ?  These  works 
do  not  consist  of  solemn  saints  standing  rigidly  upright,  but 
contiiin  figures  in  motion  and  action,  demanding  a  knowledge  of 
drawing  and  anatomy  wholly  beyond  the  scope  and  capacity  of 
early  Italian  art. 

It  would  ap}>ear,  then,  that  the  simplicity  and  heavenly  purity 
which  we  cannot  but  admire  in  the.se  early  men,  resulted  as  much 
in  the  want  of  worldly  knowledge,  as  from  the  affluence  of 
sjuritual  gifts.  There  is  the  simplicity  of  the  child  consequent 
on  his  ignorance ;  and  there  is  likewise  the  simplicity  of  the  full- 
grown  man,  whose  purity  of  spirit  the  world  has  failed  to  sully. 
The  sinqdicity  of  the  early  Italian  masters  is  that  of  the  child, 
whose  childlike  ways  win  our  sympathies,  whose  first  efforts 
excite  our  interest,  not  so  much  from  their  intrinsic  merit  as 
evidence  of  the  mind’s  earliest  workings,  as  manifestations  of  a 
mental  state  which  is  at  least  the  promise  of  a  higher  excellence. 
But  this  sinqdicity  of  the  child,  and  of  the  early  painter,  is  not 
to  be  conq)ared  and  confouiuled  with  that  ultimate  simplicity,  the 
mind’s  highest  and  most  mature  attainment,  when  it  casts  aside 
the  world  as  worthless,  when  in  the  full  maturity  of  its  strength 
and  the  rich  accumulation  of  its  knowledge,  it  feels  the  vanity  of 
vanities,  and  retires  into  the  repose  of  its  highest  nature,  finding 
eiuluring  siitisfaction  in  that  essential  truth,  beauty,  and  good¬ 
ness,  which  is  alone  true  simplicity.  The  last  .state  of  that  man 
is  better  than  the  first.  The  sim]dicity  of  that  character,  or  of 
that  art,  which  re.sults  from  matured  strength  rightly  governed, 
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from  consummated  knowledge  fitly  a])j)lied,  is  tlie  ultimate  attain¬ 
ment  and  perfection,  of  which  the  simplicity  of  the  child  and 
of  early  art  is  but  the  prelude  and  the  promise.  We  trust  that 
we  have  now  adduced  sufficient  evitlence  to  prove  that  art  did 
not  attain  its  climax  till  that  great  period  which  could  boast  of 
Leonardo,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  as  living  contemporaries  ; 
that  the  preceding  centuries  were  comparatively  but  ages  of 
infancy,  leading  up  to  art's  full  and  ultimate  maturity  in  these 
irreat  men. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  Raphael’s  career  was 
throughout  one  of  advancement,  and  not,  as  is  now  pretended,  a 
retrogression.  We  are  told  that  Ra])haers  mind  became  dege¬ 
nerate,  and  his  later  works  corrupt ;  that  he  in  his  own  life  and 
practice  was  the  turning  point  whert‘  that  which  was  really  triu? 
and  admirable  in  art  ended,  and  wliat  was  false  first  began  ;  that, 
to  ([uote  the  words  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  ‘  mo(lia‘val  principles  led  vp 
to  Raphael,  and  modem  principles  lead  dovn  from  him.'  Now, 
our  knowledge  of  Raphael’s  works  does  not  justify,  this  con¬ 
clusion.  That  his  later  style  dift'ered  from  his  t'arly,  is  imiv'cr- 
sally  admitted  ;  that  he  at  first  adopte<l  the  dry,  rigid  manner  of 
his  master,  Perugino,  is  well  known,  and  it  is  equally  evident 
that  he  subse(piently  expanded  into  a  freer,  bolder,  and  more 
ambitious  manner.  The  constant,  untiring  aim  of  Rajdiael’s  life 
was  progression  ;  with  this  end  he  studied  tin'  anticiue,  and 
sought  to  attain  and  rival  the  excellences  of  his  pn^lecessors 
and  contemporaries.  His  mind  and  <liversified  ac([uisitions  were 
no  incongruous  compilations  of  conHicting  materi.als,  but  all  that 
dwelt  within  his  thoughts,  or  obtained  (expression  in  his  works, 
was  sutfused  with  the  gentleness  and  beauty  of  his  nature,  and 
assimilate  into  the  essence  of  his  genius.  It  is,  nevertheless,  just 
possible  that  all  this  mental  striving,  tliis  earnest  jnirsuit  after 
the  highest  excellence  in  his  art,  may  have  but  led  him  in  a 
career  of  downward  degeneracy.  This  we  say  is  possible,  but 
most  improbable.  It  is  just  possible  that  such  an  apparent 
paradox  might,  on  full  examination,  prove  as  true  as  it  is  .start¬ 
ling.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  concurrent  judgment  of  all 
subsequent  times  may  be  mistaken,  aiul  Mr.  Ruskin  and  ‘  the 
Brethren'  in  these  last  days  alone  right.  All  this  is  possible, 
nevertheless  most  improbable. 

That  the  enthusiastic  and  exclusive  admirers  of  the  early 
masters  should  prefer  Raphael’s  youthful  to  his  later  matured 
manner  is  naturally  incident  to  the  fanaticism  of  their  tiistcs. 
By  his  first  style  he  is  in  fact  identified  with  mediieval  art,  the 
limited  merits  of  which  w  e  have  already  examined  and  admitted. 
That  Raphael  in  his  later  and  matured  period  reached  a  higher 
art-consummation  we  shall  now*,  as  far  as  is  possible,  in  words 
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uiiillustrated  by  the  works  themselves,  proceed  to  show.  Now 
that  a  man  in  tlie  full  vigour  and  attainments  of  his  thirty-seventh 
yeiir  shall  have  lost  none  of  the  special  graces  of  a  vouth  of 
twenty  is  improbable-  That  llaphaers  early  works  ])(xssess  the 
peculiar  charm  which  generally  pertains  to  the  unobstrusive 
timidity  and  the  conscientious  care  of  undeveloped  jjower  we 
readily  admit.  That  in  spirit  they  are  closely  allied  to  the 
manner  which  reigned  throughout  the  preceding  centuries  of  art, 
cannot  likewise  be  doubted.  The  world  is  not  so  i)rodigal  of 
beauty,  art  not  so  rich  in  its  choicest  creations  as  to  make  us 
eager  to  ostracise  any  true  art-manifestation.  AVe  have  freely 
admitted  the  beauty  of  the  early  Italian  works ;  we  should  do 
injustice  to  our  tastes,  and  injury  to  the  cause  of  art,  did  we 
tleny  their  merits.  On  the  same  grounds  we  gladly  acknowledge 
the  simjde,  truthful,  heartfelt  spirit  which  is  sulfused  over  tliat 
early  and  most  de.servedly  admired  picture  of  the  ‘  Sposalizio,’  l)y 
Rapliael,  in  Milan.  AVe  admit  that  the  spiritual  graces  of  this 
exijuisitely  n'tineil  and  delicate  work  have  never  been  surpassed, 
and  possil)ly  never  C(jualled  in  any  of  his  later  W(u*ks.  So  sincere 
and  profo\ind  is  our  reverence  for  the  genius  of  lua])hael,  that  we 
cannot  speak  otherwise  than  in  commendation  of  his  earliest  no 
less  than  of  his  latest  ])roductions.  It  is  to  us,  who  have  in  turn 
felt  the  spell  and  beauty  of  all  his  works,  a  distasteful  task  thus 
to  make  invidious  comparisons  or  contrasts,  llather  would  we 
.show  that  the  same  beauteous  nature  is  stamped  upon  and 
dwells  in  all  his  works ;  that  his  genius  may  have  diverse  mani¬ 
festations,  but  that  in  every  stage  of  its  growth  it  is  essentially 
the  .siime  ;  that  on  its  first  dawn  in  youth  we  find  youthful 
<jualities  and  charms,  and  in  its  maturer  age  the  unextinguished 
ardour,  power,  and  capacity  of  manhood,  without  even  the  ja'C- 
ludes  of  decay. 

There  is,  however,  a  p(Tiod  when  the  genius  of  man  may  be 
.sai<l  to  culminate, — when,  indeed,  he  attains  to  his  majority,  ainl 
fully  establishes  his  free<lom ;  when  his  acquirements  give  full 
.scope  and  capacity  of  expression  to  his  powers,  this  matured 
manhood  wields  with  fullest  efiicacv  his  accumulated  knowledge. 
Now,  it  seems  to  us  most  evident  that  Raphael  in  ])aintmg  his 
t‘arlier  works  had  not  attained  to  this  majority  and  freedom.  He 
was  still  under  the  trammels  of  his  early  education ;  his  art  was 
still  restricted  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  jireceding  century;  he 
was  as  vet  a  mere  historical  link  of  transition;  he  belongetl  to  a 
circumscribetl  period,  and  not  to  all  time ;  he  was  the  expres.siou 
of  a  ])artial  art-development,  not  the  exjionent  ot  entire 
humanity.  It  was  during  this  re.stricted  period,  when  his  genius 
was  under  chains,  and  imprisoned  in  the  past,  that  he  painted 
his  well-known  picture  of  the  *  Entombment,'  now  in  the  Borgheso 
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Gallery  at  Home.  The  ‘  ^larriage  of  the  Virgin,’ at  Milan,  before 
referred  to,  although  most  Avimiing  from  that  ([uietism,  tender¬ 
ness,  and  suhjective  beauty  and  grace  which  seem  the  vxuy  life 
and  soul  ot  Raphael  s  genius,  is  yet  a  work  in  which  his  powers 
were  not  put  lorih  in  full  force ;  we  see  them  here  unbending  in 
graceful,  tender  dalliance  with  beauty;  they  are  not  as  yet  self- 
reliant  in  the  lull  consciousness  of  strength.  The  same  city  of 
Milan  contains  as  a  contrast  to  this  early  work  the  completed 
cartoon  for  the  School  of  Athens,  suhsequently  executed  in  the 
Vatican.  Here  the  full  force  of  Raphael’s  genius,  with  all  the 
wealth  of  his  rich  ac<juirements,  found  ade<piate  scope  and 
expression.  The  wisdom  and  ])hilosopliy  of  (Jreece,  the  greatest 
men  in  the  golden  epocli  of  ]u.‘rhaps  the  world’s  most  renowned 
city,  are  here  by  the  wanld’s  greatest  painter  assembled,  as  in  a 
council  of  the  gods.  Countenances  the  most  varied,  characters 
the  most  diverse,  are  carefully  studied  and  thought  out,  blended 
and  brought  together  by  the  selfsamt*  spirit  of  gentleness  and 
urbanity  which  in  Raphael’s  life  drew  all  men  unto  him.  Art 
and  ]>hilosophy  are  lnn*e  as  hel[nnatt‘s  united,  each  giving  to  the 
other  an  accession  of  its  own  glory  and  immortality.  Philosophy, 
ceasing  to  be  ]mrely  abstract,  obtains  j>ictonjd  exjiression,  and 
art,  allying  itself  to  thought,  mounts  to  philosophic  heights,  and 
walks  with  siiges  the  temjile  of  wisdom.  Again  wo  say  that  a 
career  and  life  of  mental  discipline,  a  course  of  art-studies  ulti¬ 
mately  leading  to  such  results  may  ]>ossihly  have  been  a  mistake, 
a  degeneracy.  It  is,  wtj  say,  possible,  nevt'rtheless  most  impro¬ 
bable.  If  in  the  great  frescoes  (»f  the  Vatican  we  couhl  detect 
nothing  hut  cold  lifeless  compilations  from  the  anti<|ue;  if 
Ihiphael,  losing  all  inward  tire,  had  in  tiu^si*  mature  works  become 
a  mere  learned,  lifeless  ]>ainter,  we  too  would  join  Mr.  Ruskin 
and  ‘  the  Rrethren’  in  their  censure  and  regrets,  ihit,  on  the 
contrary,  we  tiiid  his  genius  not  ojipressed  and  borne  down,  Imt 
enriched  and  am]>litied;  learning  became  in  him  wisdom,  the 
anti(|ue  w’as  assimilatetl  into  his  own  thouglitsand  (‘motions,  and 
the  classic  tlius  became  refashioned  into  the  Raj)haeles(juc. 
Rajihael’s  countenance,  so  jmre  and  beautiful,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  inherited  from  his  mother,  may  he  taken  not  only  as  the 
mirror  of  his  mind,  but  as  the  key-note  of  all  his  works, — 

‘  His  licavonly  fiuv  the  mirror  of  his  mind, 

His  mind  a  temple  for  all  lovely  things 
'^i'o  flock  to  and  inhahit.’ 

‘Such  are  tlie  words  of  Mr.  Rogers ;  hut  he  does  not  liint  that  the 
tem]de  of  Ra](lia(‘rs  mind  was  given  up  to  a  false  worshiji. 

The  individualitv  of  each  of  the  pre-Haphaelite  masters  is  to  a 
great  extent  merged  and  lost  in  the  tradit  oual  treatment  and  st(3re- 
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otypcd  forms  of  the  iinemancipated  art  period  in  which  thev  flou- 
rishetl ;  tlie  Carracci,  on  tlie  other  hand,  from  an  opposite  cause,  lost 
all  individuality  in  the  licence  of  abused  liberty,  and  gained  hut 
the  merits  of  the  mocking-bird,  which  imitates  every  song  of  the 
forest,  but  lias  no  music  of  its  own.  It  is  a  distinguishing  attribute 
of  liiiphael  that  his  hatest  as  well  as  Ids  earliest  works  bear  alike 
the  stamp  of  well-marked  individuality.  He  is  immediately 
descended  from  the  early  masters,  yet  he  is  unlike  them ;  he  is 
brought  under  the  direct  intiuence  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  while 
his  manner  becomes  invigorated  and  enlarged,  it  still  retains  its 
essential  beauty  and  purity ;  he  lived  likewise,  as  we  have  said, 
in  an  age  of  classic  revival;  yet  all  these  influences  were  but 
circumstances  and  advantages  which  the  truly  great  and  original 
mind  makes  subservient  to  more  expanded  originality.  Thus  is 
it  that  in  him  the  widest  variety  points  to  tliat  central  unity 
which  constitutes  the  thought-focus  of  all  self-sustained  minds. 
In  further  continuation  of  the  fact  that  Ivaphaers  career  was  one 
of  continiied  progress  we  might  refer  to  the  last  as  likewise  by 
general  consent  the  greatest  of  his  easel  pictures,  ‘  The  Transfigu¬ 
ration."  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  work  was  incomplete 
at  the  artist’s  death,  and  that  it  now  ranks  as  the  first  oil  ])icture 
in  the  world.  Vasari  savs  of  the  head  of  Christ :  ‘  It  was  the 
greatest  eflbrt  of  the  art,  which  could  advance  no  further,  and  this 
last  term  of  the  painting  marked  also  the  term  of  the  life  of  the 
painter.  He  never  touched  pencil  more."  A’asari  also  tells  us 
that  this  picture  of  ‘The  Transfiguration"  was  placed  before 
the  dead  body  of  Raphael  in  the  hall  wherein  he  had  last  worked. 
Of  this  striking  scene,  and  this  gi'eatest  of  pictures,  Mr.  Rogers 
thus  writes  : — 

And  wlu*n  all  ludiold 

Him  where  he  lav.  how  ehamjed  from  vesterdav, 

Him  in  that  hour  ent  otf,  and  at  his  head 

His  last  i^reat  work  ;  when  entering  in,  thev  looked 

Xow  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece, 

Xow  on  his  faee,  lifeless  and  colourless, 

'fhen  oil  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and  breathed. 

And  would  live  on  for  ages — all  were  moved ; 

And  siijhs  hurst  forth  and  loudest  lamentations. 


Surely  it  is  reserved  for  Mr.  Ruskin  to  discover  and  declare 
that  it  was  Raphael,  ‘  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  one  half  year  only 
past  the  precise  centre  of  his  available  life,"  when  summoned  to 
Rome  to  dt‘C(uate  the  Vatican,  who  ‘  wrote  ujion  its  walls  the 
Mcne  Telcd  l^jtharsin  of  the  arts  of  Christianity:’  and  trom 
that  spot  and  from  that  hour  the  intellect  and  art  of  Italy  date 
their  degradation.  AVe  are  tiiankful  to  find  that  Air.  Leslie,  in 
his  ‘Hand-book  for  Young  Painters,"  raises  Ids  voice  against  this 
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startling  doctrine.  He  thus  writes : — ^  I  cannot  understand  the 
spirit  ot  that  criticism  that  can  speak  of  his  fall — the  fall  of 
— he  it  observed,  long  before  he  ])ainted  the  cartoons — 
and  that  can  at  the  same  time  ilwell  with  admir.ation  on  the 
meanness  and  inanity  of  the  saints  of  Francia,  and  liis  nnchild- 
like  children.’ 

The  cartoons  here  referred  to  by  Mr.  Leslie  are,  of  all  other 
works,  the  most  conclusive  evidence;  if,  indeed,  further  evidence 
be  needed  in  refutation  of  the  charge  of  ‘  Raphaels  fall.’  Of 
them,  at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  siiid  that  the  study  of  theanti(|ue, 
or  the  revival  of  classic  literature,  has  in  any  wise  corrupted  or 
destroyed  their  true  Christian  character,  in  looking  at  these 
great  productions,  we  feel,  with  Lavatcr,  that  ‘  Raphael  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  an  apostolic  man  ;  in  other  words,  he  is,  with  regard 
to  painters,  what  the  apostles  were  with  regard  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.’  We  find  that  these  cartoons,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  judges,  are  the  very  greatest  of  his  works,  were 
executed,  not  in  youth,  prior  to  that  turning-point  in  his  career, 
the  commencement  of  his  fall,  and  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  deter¬ 
mined,  with  such  nice  precision,  as  being  ‘one  half  year  only 
past  the  precise  centre  of  his  available  life  they  were  not  con¬ 
ceived  anti  designed  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  that  fall,  but  upwards  of  five  years  later,  wlien 
his  degeneracy  according  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  had  become  hopeless  and 
irredeemable  ;  they  were  executed,  in  fact,  at  that  fatal  period 
when  Raphael  had  already  sealed  the  destiny  of  Christian  art 
and  Italian  intellect  by  enthroning  the  heathen  Apollo  in  the 
world  or  kingdom  of  poetry.  We  appeal  to  our  readers  whether 
these  works  evince  the  fall  and  degem'racy  of  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
speaks.  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  with  justice  that  they  have 
ever  been  deemed  models  of  true  Christian  art ;  not  indeed  the 
morbid  enfeebled  art  of  the  convent  and  the  cloister,  not  the 
petrified  art  of  austerity  and  mistaken  mortification  of  the  bo<ly, 
but  that  healthful,  manly  art,  which,  of  all  others,  is  best  suited 
to  embody  a  faith  and  religion  whicli,  while  claiming  heavenly 
descent,  vet  finds  its  true  s[)here  and  duties  in  the  actual  conflict 
of  life.  These  great  w^orks,  indeed,  in  their  freedom  and  vigour, 
are  apostolic  and  universal ;  they  exhibit  not  only  art  emanci¬ 
pated,  but  religion  reformed.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  judging 
from  Raphael’s  later  works,  that  the  authority  of  his  Church  was 
waning  in  his  mind,  while  the  Christian  religion,  in  its  essential 
sense,  truth  and  authentic  history,  remained  still  supreme.  In  this 
Raphael  may  have  sufiered  an  ecclesiastical  fall ;  certainly,  neither 
an  artistic  nor  religious  one.  The  well-known  merits  of  these 
cartoons  justly  entitle  them  to  that  pre-eminent  position  which, 
by  universal  consent,  they  now  occu])y.  No  meretricious  ostenta- 
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lion  marks  decline  ;  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  of  the  huniaii 
form,  does  not  liere  degenerate  into  statuesque  peases  or  ohtnisive 
anatomical  display.  The  execution  and  treatment  are  free,  with¬ 
out  being  facile  or  tiorid  ;  and  the  entire  works,  although  exe¬ 
cuted  expressly  for  an  art  manufacture,  are  tnie,  genuine  emana¬ 
tions,  and  no  forced  manufactured  }>roducts. 

We  h  ave  thus,  it  is  hoped,  succeeded  in  showing  that  the 
cry  of  Raphaers  degeneracy  and  fall  is  unfounded,  and  that  the 
names  of  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  must  still 
hold  their  accustomed  supremacy  in  the  realms  of  ait.  We  have, 
likewise,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  seen  upon  what  historical 
evidence  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  in  this  countit*  rests.  We 
have  found  in  past  records  sufficient  to  account  for  tlie  origin,  if 
not  to  justify  the  career,  of  our  present  mediaeval  school.  We 
have  seen  that  its  art  antecedents  are  not  only  curious  but  ii*- 
structive ;  that  the  ancient  moral  documents  are  titles  to  an 
honourable  ancestry,  if  not  the  impas.^ible  limitations  of  future 
destiny.  We  have,  on  the  present  occasion  more  e.specially,  con- 
ceme<l  ourselves  with  the  Italian  Pre-Ra]>haelite.s;  on  a  future 
opportunity,  we  may  po.ssibly  examine  more  in  detail  the  works 
and  teachings  of  the  men  who,  in  our  country,  assume  the  manner 
and  the  name  of  these  early  progenitors. 


Akt.  II. — A  IlUtorji  of  British  Ftrus.  Ry  Kdward  Xewnian,  F.L.S., 
A:c.  London:  John  Van  Voorst.  Svo.  1S51. 

2.  Tue  Fonm  of  Great  Britain.  Illustrated  by  dohn  K.  Sowerhy. 

The  Descriptions,  Synonyms,  »S:c.,  by  Charles  dohnson.  Esq. 
Lambeth:  d.  E.  Sowerhy.  Svo.  1S55. 

3.  Bopular  Ilistorif  of  BritiAi  Ferns  and  the  Allied  Plants:  com- 

prising  the  Club  flosses,  Peppencorts.  and  Horsetails.  Rv 
Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.  With  Twenty  Coloured  Plates  by  Finch. 
London:  Reeve.  Royal  lOmu.  1S5I. 

Of  late  years,  the  cultivation  of  ferns  has  become  fashionable; 
and  we  should  find  little  fault  with  fa.shion  if  it  always  selected 
as  its  favourites  forms  as  beautiful  and  objects  as  worthy  of 
attention.  Gardeners,  or  their  patroms,  have  discovered  that  the 
gracefvd  fronds  and  rich  green  hues  of  tho.se  elegant  crvptogamic 
plants  harmonize  with  the  rugged  outline  of  rock  work  ;  and  that 
the  waters  trickling  over  and  smoothing  the  shaqi  edges  ol  unhewn 
stones  cannot  bo  i>etter  employed  than  in  giving  verdure  and 
luxuriance  to  a  soft  bed  of  moss  and  a  group  of  tilices.  This  is  no 
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new  discoven’.  Men  have  always  proiesseii  to  l)elieve  that  tbe 
excellence  ot  art  is  to  imitate  tlie  forms  and  distributions  of 
natural  objects.  \\  hen  gardens  were  made  as  if  they  were  curi¬ 
ous)  y  de  vised  geometrical  hgures  premrcvl  by  mathematicians  to 
invite  demonstration,  some  little  out  of  the  wav  place  mi'^ht  be 
tound  by  going  up  in  one  corner  or  down  in  another,  where  a 
pigmy  iniiiation  ot  a  cascade,  or  a  ihlicukaisiy  small  lane  over¬ 
grown  by  some  matted  creeper,  re<]uired  unhewn  stones  and  a 
liberal  sprinkling  ot  teriLs.  But  we  shall  not  be  curious  toiiujuire 
how  our  friends  have  Wn  employes  I  in  times  past,  for  whether 
they  are  new  triends  or  old  tnends  in  a  new  ilress,  we  care  but 
little,  so  that  they  are  presented  to  us  in  tlie  graceful  eiise  of 
nature,  and  not  with  the  stitf  formalities  of  art.  With  this  one 
restriction  we  welcome  the  ferns  wherever  we  tind  them. 

In  selecting  this  beautiful  class  of  the  crypt ogamia  for  cartdul 
cultivation,  the  art  oi  lanilscape-gardening  and  the  science  of 
botany  may  be  alike  benetiteii ;  but  it  is  in  reference  to  the 
latter  tliat  we  must  consider  the  bcx.^ks  before  us ;  and 
of  them  it  is  not  too  much  to  s;\y  that  tiiey  are  creditable  to  their 
authors,  and  very  honouraVde  to  the  science  of  the  age.  The 
cajuice  of  luxury  and  wealth  under  the  fancied  inspiration  of  an 
artistic  spirit,  brought  the  British  ferns  from  tlieir  damp,  roi*ky 
mountain  homes,  and  the  rugged  bauks  of  the  dusky  laues  they 
haunt,  and  planted  them  in  tlie  gardens  of  rich  citizens,  too 
often  in  vaults  which  make  men  shiver  and  wonnui  turn  jiale. 
But  this  is  no  business  of  ours.  What  men  choose  to  pay  for, 
they  have  a  right  to  enjoy  ;  within  limit.s  such  a  fancy  is  not 
likely  to  pti.ss.  But  though  often  cultivated  witli  a  care  ill-spent 
in  the  jjroduction  of  the  grote.s(|ue  or  ridiculou.s,  the  artist  drops 
them  in  the  right  places,  and  tlien  it  seems  more  simple  and  easy 
to  obtain  beauty  than  to  create  deformity.  This  is  only  a  question 
of  taste,  with  which  science  generally  luus  little  to  do  ;  for  it  is  not 
the  creature  of  fashion,  and  when  it  ministers  to  its  w  ants,  is  never 
a  slave  to  its  absurdities.  Our  interest  is  in  the  three  books  btTore 
us,  which  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  been  written,  had  then' 
not  been  a  great  demand  for  the  plants  they  de.scnbe.  They  are 
all  valuable  descriptive  work.s,  calculated  to  raise  the  interest  ot 
the  ferii-grower  in  the  beautiful  forms  he  cultivates,  and  to  con¬ 
vert,  by  the  communication  of  sound  botanical  knowdedge,  the 
lounger  into  a  thinking  man.  One  would  like  to  talk  with  an 
intelligent  ob.serving  person  in  his  tern  nursery  betore  and  after  a 
careful  study  of  one  of  thes<3  books,  that  we  might  comiKiro  the 
busy  tritiing  of  iguorauce  with  the  quiet  solicitude  ot  knowledge, 
the  fussv  sliow'man  with  tlic  educated  botanist.  ithout  know¬ 
ledge,  a  man’s  interest  in  such  objects  sooii  die.s,  but  with  it  will 
increase  ;  for  the  plaything,  to  be  thrown  away  when  it  ceasesjto 
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amuse,  becomes  a  study.  Nor  will  there  be  any  lack  of  subjects, 
for  of  the  19,000  species  of  cryptogamia,  3250  are  ferns;  of 
which  about  a  fortieth  part  are  natives  of  Britain.  A  few  general 
remarks  on  the  place  which  ferns  hold  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  on  their  distribution  and  numerical  relation  to  jdants  of 
other  kinds,  may  be  useful  as  preparatory  to  the  study  of  generic 
and  specific  differences. 

When  Ray  formed  his  classification  of  plants,  he  divided  the 
whole  kingdom  of  vegetable  life  into  two  classes — the  fiowering 
and  the  fiowerless.  The  fiowerless  plants  were  called  the  crypto¬ 
gams  by  Linnajus,  acotyledons  by  Jussieu  and  Decandolle. 
Both  these  names  have  been  objected  to  because  they  rather 
represent  what  the  plants  are  not  than  what  they  are.  The 
necessary  distinction,  founded  on  structure,  is  now  made  ])y  the 
adoption  of  the  terms  Exogens,  Endogens,  Acrogens,  and  Tlial- 
logens.  The  two  former  include  tlie  phanerogamic  or  fiowering 
plants,  and  the  two  latter  the  cryptogams.  The  acrogens  have,  for 
the  most  part,  a  distinct  root,  a  stem,  and  symmetrical  leaves,  by 
which  they  differ  from  the  fungi,  lichens,  and  alga? ;  but  they  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes  founded  on  structure — the  vascular 
and  the  cellular ;  the  former  includes  the  ferns  and  their  allies. 

The  cla.ssification  of  the  ferns  among  the  acrogens  points 
out  that  they  do  not  increase  the  stems  in  diameter  by  addi¬ 
tions  outside  like  the  e.xogens,  nor  inside  like  the  endogens, 
but  simply  lengthen  them  by  extension.  The  stem,  which 
is  generally  procumbent  and  frecpiently  hidden  under  ground, 
has  received,  from  its  root-like  ap2u\arance,  the  name  rhizoma. 
In  tropical  climes,  however,  there  are  arborescent  ferns,  some 
of  wdiich  grow  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  and  are  crowned 
wdth  a  plume  of  foliage ;  but  their  cylindrical  steins  are  ot 
ecpial  diameter  throughout,  and  difier  so  much  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars  from  the  stems  of  phanerogamic  jUants,  that  it  hasbt‘en 
thought  necessary  to  find  another  name  for  them,  and  they  are 
called  stijies.  They  are  usually  hollow,  but  sometimes  the  centre 
is  filled  with  spongy  matter.  The  ourer  portion  or  case  is  ot  an 
entirely  difi'erent  structure  from  all  fiowering  }dants,  and  is  com¬ 
posed,  iis  Sir  William  Hooker  says,  ‘  of  excessively  hard  ^dates 
folded  upon  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  a  section  of  them 
re])resents  a  number  of  sinuous  lines  doubling  al)0ut  among 
s2)ongy  matter.*  The  leaves  or  fronds,  when  in  the  bud,  are 
coiled  up  like  the  spring  of  a  watch,  and  gradually  unfold  in 
early  summer,  forced  ojieu  by  the  reviving  energy  of  the  living 
force.  But  the  best  description  of  a  fern  is,  j^orhajis,  given 
by  !Mr.  Francis  : — 


‘  A  fern,’  he  says,  ‘  is  a  fiowerless  plant,  which  has  a  fibrous  root, 
vaifcvilar  stem,  veined  leaves,  reticulated  cuticle,  furnished  with  stomata, 
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and  hears  spores  as  fruit  in  capsular  receptacles.  The  ferns  and  their 
allies,  form  the  first  order  of  the  Liimiean  clivss  eryptogamia,  and  their 
structure  shows  such  an  intermediate  character  hctwivn  the  vaseulares 
and  ccllularcs,  that  all  systems  of  classification  have  assigned  them 
this  station  among  vegt*tablcs.  They  are  without  flowers,  liave  but 
imperfectly  formed  vessels,  and  no  deposition  of  real  woody  fibre ; 
therefore  cannot,  with  projiriety,  be  arranged  with  phanerogamous 
plants,  while  their  semi-vascular  texture,  and  their  fully-devclojied 
leaves,  show  their  organization  to  be  greatly  above  that  of  any  other 
order  of  cryptogamie  })lants. 

‘  Although  the  true  ferns,’  he  adds,  ‘  have  a  direct  analogy  with  the 
palmju  and  cyeadea?,  the  eonnexion  between  them  and  other  orders  is 
more  apparent  in  the  pteroides  or  fern  allies,  particularly  the  ecpiiseta 
and  lycopodia.  .  .  .  Thus  the  tribes  under  eonsuleration,  Nvhieh  are 
divided  according  to  the  modern  system  into  filieiales,  lyeopodales, 
and  ecjuisetales,  the  first  the  true  ferns,  the  other  the  pteroides  or 
fern  allies,  altogether  form  valuable  because  well-connecting  links  in 
the  great  chain  of  nature.’ — ‘Francis  on  Ferns  and  their  Allies.’  lvS37. 


As  the  ferns  are  fiowerless  plants,  they  are  of  course  without 
seed  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  tlie  word,  and  their  mode  of 
propagation  must  be  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  pha- 
nerogamia.  The  reproductive  germs,  spores,  or  sporules,  for  as 
they  have  no  cotyledon,  radicle,  or  plumule,  the  term  see<l 
cannot  be  used  without  giving  it  a  new  definition,  are  granular 
bodies,  and  the  cases  are  elaborately  organized.  These  are 
formed  on  the  under  side,  or  tlie  margin  of  the  fronds,  and  yet, 
as  an  anonymous  writer  says,  no  difterence  exists  between  seeds 
and  sporules,  except  as  to  the  origin,  organization,  and  mode  of 
development  of  the  latter.  Instead  of  having  their  centre 
divided  into  plumule  and  radicle,  to  which  one  or  two  cotyledons 
are  attached,  they  are  mere  homogeneous  masses  of  cellular  sub¬ 
stance,  and  instead  of  uniformly  growing  from  two  constant 
points  of  their  substance,  from  the  one  upwards  and  from  the 
other  downwards,  they  are  capable  of  sprouting  into  root  or  stem 
indifferently  from  any  point  of  their  surface.^  By  what  process 
this  is  done  we  do  not  know,  ainl  it  is  not  easy  to  account  lor  so 
singular  a  deviation  from  the  constancy  of  the  jdienomena 
attending  the  germination  of  the  plianerogamia.  Some  botanists 
have  of  late  doubtt‘d  the  accuracy  of  this  explanation  of 
the  production  of  ferns.  Count  Suminiski  has  discovered  by 
microsco{)ic  examination  an  organization  in  ferns,  supposed  to  be 
sufficient  for  fructification.  The  female  organ  is  said  to  be 
situated  in  ovate  cells  in  the  middle  of  the  sj)orangium,  and  the 
male  in  the  organs  })roducing  threads  (the  ciliated  antheridia), 
and  the  motion  of  these  threads  is  su])[)OS4*d  to  produce  tlie 
same  effect  as  the  pollen  tubes.  If  this  supposition  shouhl  be 
proved,  the  spores  on  the  under  side  of  the  frond  are  fiow'er 
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biuls.  ^Ir.  Newman  says,  ^abiimlant  evidence  exists,  tliat  tliere 
is  in  tliese  discoveries  no  contradiction  to  the  assertion,  tliat 
acrogens,  so  far  as  our  researches  have  extended,  are  [lertectly 
asexula.'  Nor  does  ^Ir.  Jolinson  find  any  reason  to  give  a  new 
description  of  the  reproilucing  organs,  as  will  appear  from  tlie 
following  passages,  in  w  hich  he  clearly  defines  some  terms  neces¬ 
sary  to  he  knowTi,  and  ex]>lains  phenomena  supposed  to  lie  con¬ 
nected  with  the  continuance  of  the  species: — 


‘The  representative  genus  of  the  lloweiiess  plants  are  very  minute, 
indeed  generally  inierosei>pie,  and  notwitlistanding  the  gigantic  size  of 
some  members  of  the  fern  tribe,  no  exeejition  oeeurs  in  this  res])ect ; 
their  ])roduetion  apparently  taking  ]ilaee  under  different  laws  to  those 
which  regulate  the  fruetifying  function  in  lowering  jilants :  they  are 
not  called  seeds,  but  s})ores  or  sporules,  and  are  inclosed  in  little  cases 
denominated  theca*,  which,  in  the  ferns,  are  mostly  aggregated  in 
small  clusters  of  dirfeivnt  size  and  shape,  tenneal  sori,  and  ari>e  Iroiu 
the  veins  on  the  under  surface  of  the  frond,  or  from  their  extremities 
on  its  margin  ;  in  some  instances  tlie  theca*,  instead  of  forming  sori, 
are  associated  in  spikes  or  clusters,  called  ])anicles,  formed  by  tlic 
depau[)eration  of  the  fruetifying  I’rond,  or  of  its  lobes.  The  primary 
development  of  the  theca*  takes  ])lace  in  immediate  eontaet  with  the 
vein,  and  lu'neath  the  c])idermis,  or  outer  covering  of  the  leaf,  which 
is  Ibrced  up  by  their  enlarL'‘enu*nt  in  the  form  of  a  whitish  membrane, 
constituting  the  indusium,  or  jiroteeting  ct)vcr  of  the  sori.  I  )uring  the 
advance  of  the  fructilication  towards  maturity,  the  indusium  separates 
partly  or  wholly  from  the  surrounding  epidermis,  and  subse(|uently 
either  shrivels  and  becomes  hidden  bv  the  bursting  of  the  theca*,  or 
falls  oil* altogether.  In  some  instances,  the  o[)cning  takt‘s  ])lace  m  the 
centre,  the  indusium  investing  the  sorus  like  a  cup,  when  it  is  styled, 
though  erroneously,  an  invtduere;  while  in  others,  the  c])idermis  Ironi 
both  surfaces  of  the  leaf  extends  beyond  the  margins,  including  the 
theca*  between  them,  and  fullilling  the  oliice  of  indusium  without  ocmg 
regarded  as  such:  occasionally  this  marginal  sejiaration  and  extension 
of  the  leaf  membi*ane  takes  place  uninterrui)tedly  along  the  whole 
edge,  but  it  is  often  only  local,  and  about  the  soriferous  extremities  ot 
the  lateral  veins.  In  a  few  genera  the  indusium  cannot  be  traced,  the 
sori  appearing  to  be  produced  externally  ;  but  tins  j)robal)ly  in  all  cases 
arist*s  from  the  very  early  j)eriod  of  growth,  at  wh.ich  the  disiin»tiou 
take.s  pLice,  as  carel’ul  examination  of  some  species  of  polyi)odiuiii 
readily  discovers.’ — Introduction,  p.  1. 


A  mild  but  uniform  temperature,  w  itli  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture,  are  the  atmospheric  conditions  best  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  fdices.  We  must  not  look  for  them  in  open  plain.s 
or  places  exposed  to  .sun  and  w  ind,  but  in  sheltered  nooks  under 
the  shadow’  of  rocks,  moistened  by  the  oozing  stream — on  the 
banks  of  deeply-cut  lanes,  where  trees  over-arch  the  ])ath,  and 
shut  out  the  briglit  glare  of  sunlight,  p)reventing  evaporation-— 
and  in  the  recesses  of  mountain  chains,  w  here  moist  clouds  drift 
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over  the  surface,  aud  iiiglit  drops  a  curtain  of  tliick  mist. 
That  sucli  are  the  localities  favourable  to  the  growth  and  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  filices,  appears  from  tlie  ilistrilmtion  of  the 
arborescent  ferns  in  tropical  climes,  as  well  as  of  the  polypodiacea^ 
and  its  kindred  groups  in  higher  latitudes.  The  pictures! [ue 
arborescent  ferns  have  a  great  resemblance  to  tlie  palms,  those 
‘  kings  among  grasses,'  but  their  sterns  are  more  rougli  and  scaly, 
and  thicker  in  proportion  to  their  height.  They  are  properly 
designated  tropical  ]dants,  but  are  found  at  elevations  in  tem¬ 
perate  and  ecjuable  climate.  In  South  America  they  are  seMom 
found  at  an  elevation  of  less  than  1*280  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  with  a  mean  temperature  between  O  f®  and  70""  Fahrenheit. 
On  the  declivities  of  the  Cordilleras  the  true  reirion  of  the  arbo- 
rescent  ferns  is  at  an  elevation  of  from  .*)20()  to  0250  feet.  On 
•account  of  the  greater  atmospheric  humidity  of  tlie  southern  than 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  they  advance  further  from  the  eijuator 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  To  the  nortli  they  are  not  found 
beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  1  n  the  southern  hemisphere  the  tree 
fern  is  found  at  Hobart  Town,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  (12^  4T  lat.), 
wh(‘re  there  is  an  annual  mean  temperature  of  52^^  2'  Fahrenlieit ; 
the  Dicksonia  squamosa  flourishes  in  Dusky  Bay,  New  Zealaml 
(4()^  8'  lat.),  and  the  iispidium  venestrum  in  the  Auckland  ami 
Campbell  islands  (5 ‘3°  lat.).  The  dependence  of  the  distribution 
of  the  filices  upon  favourable  atmospheric  conditions,  is  ch'arly 
e.xhibited  in  the  numerical  calculations  collected  by  Humboldt — 

‘The  eliinatal  relations  und(‘r  which  Icnis  generally  lloiirish  are 
manitested  in  the  numerical  laws  of  their  <|iiotients  of  distribution. 
In  the  })lains  within  the  tro[>ieal  regions  of  large  continents,  this 
quotient  is,  lU'cording  to  Kobert  Urown,  and  from  more  n‘ecnt  inves¬ 
tigations  on  the  suiiject,  of  all  the  }>hanerogamia,  and  in  moun¬ 
tainous  districts  of  large  continents  from  1;  to  L  The  ratio  is  (juito 
dilierent  on  the  small  islands  scattcrc'd  over  the  ocean,  for  here  the 
])roportion  borne  bv  the  number  of  lerns  to  the  sum  total  ol  all 
the  ])hanerogamic  j)lants  increases  so  considerably,  that  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands  the  quotient  rises  to  4,  while  in  the  Sporadic  Islands, 
St.  Helena  and  Ascension,  the  number  of  ferns  is  almost  espial  to  ball 
the  whole  jihanerogamic  vegetation.  In  receding  Irom  the  tropics 
(where  on  the  large  continents  D’Urville  estimated  the  proportional 
number  at  the  relative  frc(piency  of  ferns  decreiuses  rapidly  as  we 
advance  into  the  temperate  /one.  The  ^piotients  are  tor  North  America 
aud  the  British  Islands  for  France  for  Hermany  do,  for  the 
dry  parts  of  Southern  Italy  df,  for  (Jreece  The  relative  frcipiency 
again  inereases  considerably  towards  the  Irigid  north.  Here  the 
family  of  ferns  decreases  much  slower  in  the  number  of  its  species  than 
does  that  of  the  jdianerogamic  plants.  1  he  luxuriantly  Jispiring  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  species,  and  the  number  ol  individuals  contained  in  each, 
augment  the  deceptive  impression  ol  absolute  liv(|uency.  According 
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to  Wahlenber^’s  iiiid  Ilorncinaim’s  ‘  Catalogue,*  the  relative  numluT  of 
tilices  are  for  Lapland  for  leelandJii,  Greenland  — ‘Views  of 
Nature,’ pp.  339,  310 

We  shall  not  quickly  tire  of  examining  the  beautiful  ferns  of 
our  own  country,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  foreign  grow'th, 
for  their  physiology  and  mode  of  reproduction  are  still  subjects 
for  examination,  liut  at  the  sjime  time,  we  cannot  forget  that 
this  form  of  vegetable  life  has  long  been  an  inhabitant  of  our 
world,  and  that  when  Howering  plants  and  fruit  bearing  trees 
were  rare,  they  covered  much  of  what  there  was  of  dry  ground. 
The  remains  of  arborescent  ferns  largely  contributed  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  masses  of  coal  which  have  made  England  so  rich 
in  manufactures  and  industrv.  In  the  coal  formation  alone  there 

V 

are  more  that  120  species  of  tilices,  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
polypodiacea^  family,  to  which  the  greater  number  of  the  living 
arborescent  ferns  also  belong.  With  these  are  associated  other 
cryptogamic]  plants,  in  so  great  an  abundance  that  the  remains 
of  the  phanerogamia  are  relatively  rare.  At  this  early  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  all  the  cryptogamic  ])lants  attained  a 
great  size,  exceeding  that  of  the  largest  now  growing  in  the 
tropics.  From  these  facts,  taken  in  connexion  wdth  w’hat  we 
know  of  the  distribution  of  the  ferns  and  their  allies,  some  ] pro¬ 
bable  v^onjecture  may  be  formed  of  the  state  of  the  earth  at  tlie 
time  of  the  deposition  of  the  coal  measures.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  jdants  whose  remains  have  in  the  lapse  of  ages  been  con¬ 
verted  into  coal,  grew'  in  low  marshy  districts,  and  that  their 
remains  w'ere  accumulated  by  the  ordinary  process  of  decay  and 
occasional  denudations.  This  may  account  for  some  of  the  cryp- 
togamia  found  in  great  abundance,  but  the  arborescent  ferns,  as 
we  have  seen,  do  not  flourish  in  the  low'  flooded  grounds  of 
tropical  countries,  but  at  considerable  elevations  al)0ve  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  w'hen  the  vegetable 
matter  of  w  hich  coal  is  formed,  was  growing  on  the  surface,  there 
were  lofty  elevations  as  well  as  low'  swamps,  and  that  the  arho- 
rescent  ferns  of  that  age,  like  those  of  the  present,  lived  in  a  moist 
atmos})here,  w'ith  a  warm  vernal  temperature,  on  slopes  like  those 
of  the  Andes.  We  must  therefore  demur  to  the  conclusion  of 
^I.  Brongniart,  though  indorsed  by  many  eminent  geologists,  that 
the  large  abundance  of  ferns  and  vascular  cryptogainia  gives  a 
probability  to  the  supposition,  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
was  at  that  time  greater  than  it  is  now  in  equatorial  regions. 
In  association  w  ith  the  fossil  ferns  many  of  their  allies  are  found. 
The  equiseta\  during  the  carboniferous  age,  were  not  such  puny 
things  as  now  grow  in  swamps  and  ditches  from  Lapland  to  the 
equator,  but  plants  ten  feet  high  and  five  or  six  inches  in 
diameter  ;  and  the  ly copod iacea‘,  a  lost  link  between  the  ferns 
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and  conifora',  and  so  called  from  their  resemblance,  except  in  size, 
to  the  club  mosses,  grew  to  the  height  of  sixty  and  seventy  feet. 
They  resembled  the  ferns  in  the  abundance  of  axilar  ducts,  and 
the  conitene  in  their  stems,  but  bore  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  club  mosses. 

Tliese  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  interest 
attached  to  the  study  of  the  Viiscular  cryptogamia  is  not  confined 
to  living  species,  and  we  may  hope  that  tlie  publication  of  the 
books  before  us  will  aid  the  progress  of  an  important  branch  of 
fossil  botany.  It  is  a  subject  beset  with  difficulties,  and  all  the 
more  uncertain  in  its  conclusions  from  the  rare  preservation  of 
perfect  specimens.  The  combined  labours  of  many  intelligent 
observers,  intimately  accpiainted  with  existing  forms,  is  therefore 
required,  and  all  that  is  calculated  to  educate  such  men  for  the 
service  of  geology  must  receive  the  approbation  of  naturalists. 


Art.  1 11. — The  Fur  Jliintcrs  of  the  Fur  If  eat ;  a  Narrative  of  Adven¬ 
tures  in  the  Oregon  and  Fockg  Mountains,  liy  Alexander  lloss. 
ill  Two  Voliiines.  Post  8vo.  IjoiuIoii  :  Smith,  Elder,  Po. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  entitled  to  respectful  hearing. 
His  volumes,  unlike  many  which  our  prolific  jiress  sends  forth, 
have  something  to  tell.  There  is  an  honest  purpost^  in  them.  A 
veritable  narrative  is  given,  and  the  intelligent  reader  will  rise 
from  their  perusal  with  information  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  with  strong  confidence  both  in  the  integrity  and  in  the 
intelligence  of  the  author.  For  forty-four  years  Mr.  Ixo.ss  resided 
in  the  Indian  territories  of  North  America.  The  first  fifteen 
of  these  years  was  spent  in  I  olumbia,  the  extreme  point  of  the 
^  Far  West;'  the  remaining  twenty-nine  have  been  pass«*d  in  the 
Red  Riv’er  settlement,  ‘  a  spot  more  eft’ectually  cut  ofl  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  than  any  other  colony  of  the  emjiire.'  During 
the  earlier  period  of  his  career  he  was  actively  engag(?d  in  com¬ 
merce  ;  first,  in  connexion  with  the  Pacific  Fur  Company ;  then 
with  the  '  North  West and  lastly  with  the  Hudson  s  Hay  Com¬ 
pany.  Having  published  in  18P)  his  adventures,  in  connexion 
with  the  first  of  these  companie.s,  he  is  now  encouraged  to 
attempt  a  more  extended  narrative,  which,  with  all  the  intere.st 
of  its  ])redecessor,  has  attractions  of  its  own  not  fre(|uently 
ecpialled.  ‘  His  aim  has  been  to  exhibit  realities  ;  to  relate  tacts 
as  they  have  occurred ;  to  impart  to  others  at  their  (piiet  fire¬ 
sides  the  interest  of  a  wild  and  adventurous  life,  without  its 
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tuils,  privations,  and  dangers,  and  to  adhere  always  to  the  simjjle 
truth.  As,  then,  these  volumes  range  over  a  wider  expanse  of 
Indian  territory  than  tlie  former,  so  do  they  introduce  new 
features  of  Indian  life  and  manners,  llegions  unvisited,  and  now 
only  j)artially  explored,  are  portrayed  as  they  a]>pearcil  to  the 
first  civilized  intruder  in  the  wilderness.' 

Mr.  Ross’s  commercial  engagements  were  those  of  the  fur 
trade,  whicli  brought  him  into  fretpient  contact  with  the  Indians ; 
ex])osed  him  to  many  perilous  adventures,  ami  has  pre-eminently 
iptalitied  him  to  describe  the  occupations  and  habits  of  the 
wilderness.  It  is  no  dildiante  record  with  which  we  are  here 
furnished.  The  work  performed  by  our  author  was  rough  and 
perilous.  It  involved  the  saeritice  of  many  lives,  and  was 
fre(|uently  attended  with  much  hardshi}).  The  narrative  given 
])artakes  of  this  character.  It  is  a  clear,  unvarnished,  business¬ 
like  statement,  the  deep  interest  of  which  arises  from  the  ktets 
reported,  and  not  from  the  artistic  skill  of  the  narrator.  Not 
that  there  is  any  deticiency  in  the  latter  f[uality,  but  that  the 
author  is  too  fully  occupied  with  the  history  he  rocoixls  to  he 
much  concerned  about  the  mode  in  which  he  presents  it.  The 
great  interest  of  the  work  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  ]>hase 
under  which  liuman  life  is  seen.  We  have  been  wearied  with 
the  C(nn'iiiou-i)Ii(ces  of  modern  travel.  The  eternal  round  of  the 
.sime  unmeaning  sentimentalisms  has  become  perlectly  disgust¬ 
ing.  The  mere  sight  of  such  volumes  is  sickening.  We  turn  from 
them  with  distaste,  assured  that  the  intellectual  region  they 
unfohl — if  such,  indeed,  it  may  be  termed — is  a  dead  level,  with¬ 
out  one  })oint  of  interest,  or  any  cai)ability  of  exercising  a 
healthfid  mental  intiucnce.  ^Ir.  Ross’s  volumes  differ  from  all 


this.  I'hey  introduce  us  to  another  world  ;  paint  men  and  women 
in  a  somewhat  different  color  from  that  in  which  they  are  ordi¬ 
narily  seen.  They  disclose  in  jjart,  at  least,  the  secrets  ot  the 
wildernc.ss,  and  whilst  they  correct  many  of  our  j)revious  notions, 
they  add  considerably  to  tiie  domains  of  knowledge. 

The  Oregon  territory  is  little  known  to  Englisiimen.  It  lies  at 
the  extreme  west  of  North  America,  between  Canada  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  was  matter  of  dispute  between  Cn^at  Britain  and 
the  United  States  a  few  years  since.  That  dispute,  however,  was 
happily  settled  by  the  Conventions  of  18^31)  and  1846.  At  the 
time  to  which  these  volumes  relate,  few  white  men  inhabited  this 
district.  The  solitariness  of  the  forest  was  scarcely  disturbed, 
and  vast  numbers  of  beavers  rewarded  the  labors  and  the 


toils  of  ailveiiturers.  This  state  of  things,  however,  is  ])assing 
away.  The  Indians,  formerly  so  numerous  and  dreaded,  are  dis¬ 
appearing.  The  fur  trade  has  almost  perished,  and  the  plough  is 
rapidly  extending  the  domains  of  civilization.  ‘  Churches,’  says 
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Mr.  Ross,  ‘are  already  rising  upon  villages,  schools  are  multiply¬ 
ing,  the  hymn  ot  peace  has  taken  the  place  of  the  wild  song  of 
the  savage ;  and  soon  all  traces  of  the  past  will  be  in  the 
memorials  which  the  pen  has  preserved.' 

Some  ol  our  readers  may  possibly  regret  this  change.  We  can¬ 
not  say  we  do.  That  there  have  been  much  misery  and  many 
crimes  involved  in  it,  we  do  not  doubt ;  over  these  we  mourn,  but 
the  general  result  is  favorable  to  human  virtue  and  luip[)ines.s. 
Nor  can  we  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  Indian  of 
these  volumes  is  a  vastly  different  beiim  from  the  Indian  of  the 

♦  o 

novelist  and  the  poet.  He  has  some  noble  tpialities  which,  apart, 
may  render  him  an  object  of  special  interest ;  but  there  are 
others  which,  as  seen  in  real  life,  awaken  emotions  of  a  v;ustly 
different  order.  Rut  it  is  time  that  we  turn  to  the  volumes  them¬ 
selves.  The  following  brief  extract  will  inform  our  readers  of 
one  kind  of  danger  to  which  our  author  was  exposed  :  — 


‘  I  slept  hut  little  during  the  night :  iiiy  mind  was  too  o(!CUj)ied  to 
enjoy  repose,  so  we  got  up  and  started  at  an  early  lioar.  Our  journey 
to-dav  was  through  a  delightful  eountrv  of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and 
jilains.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  however,  we  were  disturbed  and  greatly 
agitated,  by  a  fearbd  and  eontinuous  noisi*  in  the  air,  loud  as  thunder, 
hut  with  no  intervahs.  Not  a  breath  of  wiml  rutiled  the  air:  hut 


towards  the  soutli-west,  from  wlienee  the  noise  eame,  the  whole  atmo¬ 


sphere  was  darkened,  hlaek,  and  heavy.  ( )ur  progress  was  arrested  ;  we 
stood  and  listened  iu  anxious  suspense  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  the 
noise  still  increasing,  and  coming,  as  it  were,  neaier  and  iu‘arer  to  us. 
If  I  could  compare  it  to  anything,  it  would  he  to  the  rush  of  a  heavy 
body  of  water,  falling  i’rom  a  height ;  hut  wlum  it  came  opposite  to 
where  we  stood,  in  a  moment  we  beheld  the  woods  helore  it  bending 


down  like  grass  l)efore  the  scythe!  It  was  tlu‘  wind,  aeeom})anie(l 
with  a  torrent  of  rain — a  perfect  hurricane,  such  as  1  had  never  wit¬ 
nessed  before.  It  reminded  me  at  onee  of  those  terrible  visitations  ot 


the  kind  peculiar  to  tropical  climates.  Sometimes  a  slight  tornado  or 
storm  of  the  kind  has  been  experienced  on  the  Oregon,  but  not  often. 
The  crash  of  falling  trees,  and  the  dark,  heavy  cloud,  like  a  volume  of 
condensed  smoke,  concealed  from  us  at  the  tinui  the  extent  ot  its 
destructive  clfects.  We  remained  motionless  until  the  storm  was  over. 


It  lasted  an  hour;  and,  although  it  was  scarcely  a  <piarter  ot  a  mile 
from  us,  all  we  felt  of  it  wiis  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain,  as  cold  iis  ice, 
with  scarcely  any  wind:  but  the  rolling  cloud  p:issed  on,  carrying 
destruction  before  it,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow.  Jn  a  short  time 
we  perceived  the  havoc  it  had  made,  by  the  avenue  it  lett  behind.  It 
had  levelled  everything  in  its  way  to  the  dust :  the  vt'ry  grass  was 
beaten  down  to  the  earth  for  nearly  a  (piarter  of  a  mile  in  hrcivdth. 

The  Indian  that  1  had  along  with  me  was  so  ama/ed  and  thunder¬ 
struck  with  suj)er3tition  and  fear  at  what  he  had  seen,  that  his  whole 
trame  became  })aralv.sed :  he  trembled,  and  sighi^l  to  get  b.'ick.  He 
refused  to  accompany^  me  any  further;  :ind  all  I  could  either  say  or 
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do  could  not  turn  him  from  his  i)uri)(^sc.  At  least,  seeini>  all  mild 
endeavours  fail,  1  had  recourse  to  threats ;  1  told  him  I  would  tie  him 
to  a  tree  and  proeee*!  alone.  At  last  he  consented,  and  we  advanced 
to  the  verijfe  of  the  storm-fallen  timber,  and  encamped  for  the  ni<dit  ’ 
— Vol.  i.  pp.  18,  40. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  consent,  Mr.  Koss  placed  no 
reliance  on  his  Indian  companion.  Seeing  the  reluctance  witli 
which  he  ])rosecuted  the  journey,  and  being  aj)prehensive  of  his 
escape,  ‘  I  endeavoured,'  he  says,  ‘  to  watch  his  motions  as 
closely  as  possible  during  the  night :  yet,  in  spite  of  all  iny 
watchfulness,  he  managed  to  give  me  the  slip,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  found  myself  alone  !  I  looked  about  in  all  directions  for 
him,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  the  fellow  had  taken  to  his  heels  and 
deserted.' 

Another  enemy  shortly  aj^peared.  The  principal  chief  of  the 
Oakanagan  Indians  came  to  ^Ir.  Ross,  with  a  serious  counte¬ 
nance,  informing  him  that  strange  wolves,  as  large  as  buHaloes, 
were  coming  up  the  river,  killing  everything  in  their  way  ;  and 
so  fierce  as  to  set  at  defiance  all  the  measures  that  could  l)e 
arrayed  against  them.  On  the  third  day  after  this  communica¬ 
tion,  the  wolves  made  their  appearance,  and  killed  five  horses 
during  the  night. 


‘  ()n  discovering  in  the  morning  the  havoc  the  unwelcome  visitors  had 
made,  1  got  a  dozen  steel  traps  set  in  the  form  of  a  circle  round  the 
carcase  of  one  of  the  dead  horses  ;  then  removing  the  others,  and  keep¬ 
ing  a  strict  guard  on  the  live  stock,  we  waited  with  anxiety  for  the 
morning.  Taking  a  man  with  me,  and  our  ritles,  we  set  out  to  visit 
the  traps;  on  reaching  the  spot,  we  found  four  of  them  occu])icd. 
One  of  them  held  a  large  white  xvolf  by  the  fore  leg,  a  foot  e(iually 
large  was  gnawed  otf  and  left  in  another,  the  third  held  a  l‘ox,  and  the 
fourth  trap  had  disa})pt*ared  altogether.  The  prisoner  held  by  the  leg 
was  still  alive,  and  certainly,  as  the  chief  said,  a  more  ferocious  animal 
1  never  saw.  It  had  marked  and  cut  the  trap  in  many  ])laces;  it  had 
gnawed  and  almost  consumed  a  block  of  oak,  which  held  fast  the  chain, 
and  in  its  fruitless  ellbrts  had  twisted  several  links  in  the  chain  itselt. 
From  the  moment  we  ap])roaeheil  it,  all  its  elforts  were  directed 
towards  us.  For  some  time  we  stood  witnessing  its  manauivres,  hut  it 
never  once  turned  round  to  tly  from  us :  on  the  contrary,  now  and 
then  it  sprang  forward  to  get  at  us,  with  its  mouth  wide  open,  teeth 
all  broken,  and  its  head  covered  with  blood.  The  foot  which  the  tra}) 
held  was  gnawed,  the  bone  broken,  and  nothing  holding  it  but  the 
sinews.  Its  apjiearance  kept  us  at  a  resjiectful  distance,  and  although 
we  stood  with  our  guns  cocked,  we  did  not  consider  ourselves  too  sate, 
for  something  might  have  given  way,  and  if  so,  we  should  have 
regretted  our  curiosity;  so  we  tired  two  shots,  and  put  an  end  to  its 
sulferings.  Its  weight  was  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds;  and 
the  skin,  which  1  gave  to  the  chief,  was  considered  a  valuable  relic. 
Leaving  the  chief  in  a  joyful  humour,  the  man  and  myself  followed  the 
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faint  traces  of  the  lost  trap  which  occasionally  aj)pcaro(l  upon  the  crust 
of  the  snow,  llavinij^  proceeded  for  some  miles,  we  at  leiuj^th  discovered 
the  wolf  with  the  trap  at  his  heels,  makiiii]^  tlie  hest  of  Ids  way  over  a 
ru^^ed  and  broken  surlace  ot  rocks,  ravines,  hills,  and  dales ;  some¬ 
times  iJjoin^  north,  sometimes  soutli,  in  zig-zae;  eoursi's,  to  suit  his 
escape  and  deceive  us ;  he  scampiTed  alonj^  at  a  ^ood  trot,  keeping 
{▼enorally  about  a  (piarter  ot  a  mile  ahead  of  us.  We  had  not  been 
lon^  in  the  pursuit,  however,  before  the  man  I  had  witli  me,  in  his 
anxiety  to  advance,  fell  and  hurt  himself,  and  had  to  return  home;  J, 
however,  continued  the  pursuit  with  great  eagerness  for  more  than  six 
hours,  until  1  got  a  shot.  It  i)roved  etieetual.  Had  any  one  else  doin' 
it  I  should  have  praised  him ;  for  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  yards,  when  nothing  but  the  head  of  the  wolf  aj)peared,  my 
faithful  and  trusty  rille  arrested  his  career  and  jnit  an  end  to  the  chase, 
after  nearly  a  whole  day’s  anxious  pursuit. 

‘  Some  idea  of  the  animal’s  strength  may  lu*  conveyed  to  our  n'aders 
from  the  fact,  that  it  had  dragged  a  trap  and  chain,  weighing  eight 
pounds  and  a  half,  by  one  of  its  claws,  a  distance  of  twenty-live  miles, 
without  appearing  in  the  least  fatigued.’ — lb.  pp.  (Jd-G5. 

It  appears  that  there  were  three  wolves  of  unusual  size  in 
this  pack,  but  these  were  accompanied  by  numerous  smaller  ones. 
Two  of  the  larger  wolves  are  sutiicient  to  destroy  the  most  power¬ 
ful  horse,  and  the  mode  in  which  their  attack  is  conducted  is 
singularly  ingenious  and  amusing. 

‘  If  there  is  no  snow,  or  but  little,  on  the  ground,  two  wolves  ap})roach 
in  the  most  playful  and  caressing  manner,  lying,  rolling,  and  frisking 
about,  until  the  too  credulous  .and  unsuspecting  victim  is  complet«*lv' 
put  oil*  his  guard  by  curiosity  and  familiarity.  During  this  time  the 
gang,  scpuitted  on  their  hind  quartiTs,  look  on  at  a  distance.  After 
some  time  spent  in  this  way,  the  two  assailants  sej)arate,  when  one 
ajjproaches  the  horse’s  head,  tlie  other  his  tail,  with  a  slyness  and 
cunning  peculiar  to  themsHves.  At  this  stag(‘  of  the  attack,  their 
frolicsome  ap])roaches  become  very  interesting — it  is  in  right  good 
earnest ;  the  former  is  a  mere  decoy,  the  latter  is  the  real  assailant, 
and  keeps  his  eyes  steadily  f’xed  on  the  ham-strings  or  Hank  of  the 
horse,  d’he  critical  moment  is  then  watched,  and  the  attack  is  simulta¬ 
neous  :  both  wolves  s}>ring  at  their  victim  the  sami'  instant,  one  to  the 
throat,  the  other  to  the  Hank,  and  if  successful,  which  they  gt'iierally 
are,  the  hind  one  never  lets  go  his  hold  till  the  hor.se  is  comj)lct<*ly 
disabled.  Inste.ad  of  springing  forward  or  kicking  to  di.scngage  him¬ 
self,  the  horse  turns  round  and  round  without  attempting  a  defence. 
The  wolf  before,  then  sj)rings  behind,  to  assist  the  (dlier.  'J'he  sinews 
are  cut,  ami  in  half  the  time  I  have  been  describing  it,  the  horse  is  on 
his  side ;  his  struggles  are  fruitless :  the  victory  is  won.  At  this 
signal,  the  lookers-on  close  in  at  a  gallop,  but  the  small  Iry  of 
followers  keej)  at  a  respectful  distance,  until  their  superiors  are  g»>rgcMi, 
then  they  take  their  turn  unmolested.  The  wolves,  however,  <lo  not 
always  kill  to  eat ;  like  wasteful  hunters,  they  olten  kill  for  the  ])lea- 
sure  of  killing,  and  leave  the  carcases  untouched.  1  he  helplessness  of 
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the  liurse  when  attacked  hy  wolves  is  not  more  singular  than  its 
timidity  and  want  ot‘ action  when  in  danger  hy  hre.’ — Jh.  pp.  (5(3,  (>7. 

On  one  occasion,  a  ]>arty  of  trappers  was  forbidden  by  the 
Indians  to  liiint  in  the  Wallainitte,  and  a  larger  party  having- 
subsequently  been  dispatched  to  pacify  the  natives,  a  serious 
encounter  took  place,  in  which  three  of  the  Indians  were  killed 
and  one  of  the  hunters  was  severely  wounded.  The  commercial 
operations  of  the  traders  tvere  seriously  cliecked  by  these 
occurrences.  Those  in  command  were  earnestly  desirous  of 
remedying  the  mischief;  and  for  this  purpose  a  strong  party 
was  placed  under  ^Ir.  liosss  charge.  Of  the  singularly  charac¬ 
teristic  negotiations  which  took  place,  the  following  account  is 
given : — 

‘  This  half-diplomatic,  half-military  embassy,  consisting  of  forty-iivo 
armed  men,  left  Fort  Georgti  in  three  boats,  and  reached  the  Walla- 
mittc  falls  on  the  third  day.  It  was  there  the  Indians  had  asseni])lcd 
to  resist  any  attempt  of  the  hunters  to  ascend  the  Wallainitte.  There 
we  found  them  encam])ed  on  the  left  or  west  bank.  We  took  u])  our 
jKisition,  with  two  tield-])icccs  to  guard  our  camp,  on  the  east  or  right- 
hand  side,  which  is  low,  rocky,  and  somewhat  uneven,  lloth  }»arties 
were  ojiposite  to  each  other,  with  the  river  between  them.  Karly  the 
next  morning,  we  set  the  negotiation  on  foot,  and  made  several  attempts, 
but  in  vain,  to  bring  the  Indians  to  a  j)arlev.  1  went  to  their  camp; 
we  otVered  them  to  smoke,  and  held  out  the  hand  of  friendship  in  every 
]»ossible  way  we  could;  but  to  no  ])urpose.  They  refused  holding  any 
communication  with  us ;  but  continued  to  sing  their  war-.songs,  and 
danced  their  war-dance.  W\\  however,  were  not  to  be  discouraged  hy 
any  demonstrations  on  their  part. 

‘  Patience  and  forbearance  do  much  on  these  occasions.  It  is  the 
bi'st  policy  to  be  observed  with  Indians;  indeed  with  all  the  natives  of 
Columbia.  IVace  being  our  object,  }>eace  we  were  determined  to 
obtain.  We  therefore  (juietly  waited  to  see  what  time  would  bring 
about. 

‘  The  first  day  passed  without  our  etfecting  anything,  and  so  did  the 
second ;  friendly  oilers  were  constantlv  held  out  to  them,  but  as  con- 
stautly  rejected.  On  the  third  day,  however,  the  chiefs  and  warriors 
crossed  over  to  our  side,  and  stood  in  a  group  at  some  distance  ironi 
our  camp.  I  knew  what  was  meant  by  this ;  so  1  took  a  Hag  in  my 
hand,  and  \vent  alone  to  meet  them.  .lust  as  1  had  reached  the  j>arty, 
the  whole  Indian  camp  burst  into  a  loud  and  clamorous  scene  of  mourn¬ 
ing.  That  moment,  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  forming  a  ring,  sijualted 
down,  and  concealing  their  liices  with  their  garments,  remained  silent 
and  motionless  lor  al>out  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  During  all  this 
time  1  had  to  stand  patiently  and  aw’ait  the  result.  Xot  a  word  was 
uttered  on  either  side;  but  as  soon  as  the  lamentations  ceased  in  the 
camp,  the  great  men,  uncovering  their  faces,  stood  u])on  their  leet.  1 
then  ollered  the  pipe  of  peace,  according  to  Indian  custom  ;  but  a 
significant  shake  of  the  head  from  the  principal  chief  was  the  onl\ 
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‘After  a  moment  arv  pause,  the  chief,  turning  to  me,  exclaimed  in  his 
own  lam^uai'e,  “  What  do  the  whites  want  ?”  Rather  nettled  at  his 
refusing  the  pipe,  I  answered,  *’  IVaee — peace  is  what  we  want and 
in  saying  so,  I  ])resented  him  with  my  ilag.  “Here,”  said  1;  “tlie 
great  chief  of  the  whites  semis  yon  that  as  a  token  of  his  love.”  A 
moment  or  two  passed  in  silence ;  a  whisj^er  went  round ;  the  peace- 
otfering  was  accepted,  ami  in  rtdurn,  the  chief  took  a  i>ipe,  painted  and 
ornamented  with  feathers,  and  laid  it  down  belore  me.  'rids  was  a 
favourable  sign.  On  such  occasions,  the  calumet  of  |)caee  is  always  an 
emblem  of  friendship.  They  were  gratilied  with  the  toy ;  it  pleased 
them.  The  chief  asked  to  smoke.  1  then  hamled  him  the  pipe  he 
had  but  a  little  before  refused,  and  some  tobacco,  and  they  sat  <lown 
and  coinmeneed  smoking ;  for  that  is  the  introductory  step  to  all 
important  attairs,  and  no  business  can  be  entered  upon  with  these 
people  before  the  ceremony  of  smoking  is  over.’ — lb.  pp.  lOd-lOd. 

A  rude  treaty  was  subsequently  agreed  on,  and  it  is  duo  to  the 
uncivilized  man  to  state  that  Mr.  Ross  asserts  ^  that  the  Indians 
faithfully  and  zealously  observed  their  parts  of  the  treaty  for 
many  years  afterwards.' 

The  following  sketch  of  an  Indian  bainpiet  will  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting  to  our  readers.  We  need  sav  nothing  of  its  want  of 
refinement ;  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  evidently  forms  one 
of  the  first  links  in  that  extended  chain  which  binds  in  a  common 
brotherhood  the  lower  an<l  the  higher  types  of  humanity.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  European,  a  North  American  Indian  is  a  savage  ; 
but  compared  with  the  Australian  aborigines  he  is  far  advanced 
in  mental  culture  : — 

‘Oil  the  score  of  cheer,  we  will  here  gratify  the  curiosity  of  our 
readers  with  a  brief  description  of  one  of  their  entertainments,  called 
an  Indian  feast.  The  first  thing  that  attracts  the  attention  of  a 
stranger,  on  being  invited  to  a  feast  in  these  parts,  is,  to  see  seven  or 
eight  bustling  s(piaws  miming  to  and  fro  with  pieces  of  greasy  bark, 
skins  of  animals,  and  old  mats,  to  furnish  the  bainpieting  lodge,  as 
receptacles  for  the  delicate  viands ;  at  the  door  of  tin*  lodge  is  plai'cd, 
on  such  occasions,  a  sturdy  savage  with  a  elnb  in  his  hand,  to  keep  the 
dogs  at  bay,  while  the  ])reparations  are  going  on. 

‘The  baiKjiieting  hall  is  always  of  a  size  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
large  and  rooiiiv.  A  tin*  occupies  the  centn*,  round  which,  in  circular 
order,  are  laid  the  eatables.  The  guests  form  a  close  ring  rouml  the 
whole.  Every  one  aj»proaches  with  a  grave  and  solemn  step.  The 
party  being  all  assembled,  the  reader  may  }acture  to  himself  our  friend 
K(.‘ated  among  the  nobles  of  tin*  place,  his  bark  platter  betwi'cii  his  h*gs, 
filled  top-heavv  with  the  most  delicious  mchtuffr.  of  bear’s  grease,  dog's 
flesh,  wapjiatoes,  ohellies,  aniutes,  ainl  a  profusion  of  other  viands, 
roots,  and  berri(*s.  Round  the  festive  board,  placed  on  terrn  firma,  all 
the  nabobs  of  tlie  jdace  are  squatted  down  in  a  eirch*,  each  helping 
himself  out  of  his  jdatter  with  his  fingers,  observing  every  now  ainl 
then  to  sleek  down  the  hair  by  way  of  wi[)ing  the  hands.  Only  one 
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knife  is  used,  and  that  is  handed  round  from  one  to  another  in  <iniek 
motion.  Hehind  tiie  hamjuetini'  cirelo  sit,  in  anxious  expectation, 
^r()uj)s  of  the  canine  tribe,  yawning,  howliiii^,  and  growliiiji^ ;  these  can 
only  he  kept  in  the  rear  hy  a  stout  eud^el,  which  each  of  the  quests 
keeps  hy  him,  for  the  jmrjmse  of  self-defence ;  yet  it  not  unfrc»|uentlv 
hap}»ens  that  some  one  of  the  more  daring  curs  gets  out  of  j)atience, 
breaks  through  the  Iront  rank,  and  carries  off  his  booty;  but  when  a 
trespass  of  this  kind  is  committed,  the  unfortunate  otfender  is  well 
bclaboure<l  in  his  retreat,  for  the  cudgels  come  down  upon  him  with  a 
terrible  vengeance.  The  poor  dog,  however,  has  his  revenge  in  turn, 
for  the  S(piabble  and  brawl  that  ensues  disturbs  all  the  dormant  llcas  of 
the  domicile.  This  trooj)  of  black  assailants  jumj)  about  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  so  that  a  guest,  by  helinng  himself  to  the  goo<l  things  before  him, 
keej)ing  the  dogs  at  bay  behind  him,  and  defending  himself  from  the 
black  S(piadrons  that  surround  him,  pays,  perhaps,  dearer  for  his  enter¬ 
tainment  at  the  Columbian  Cascades  than  a  Ibrcign  ambassador  does 
in  a  London  hotel!’ — lb.  pp.  112,  113. 

The  Indians  are  fickle  and  wayward  as  children.  Several 
instances  of  this  are  recorded,  to  which  we  can  only  allude  in 
})assing.  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Ross  missed  a  small  terrier,  which, 
on  escaping  from  captivity,  scampered  towards  its  master  s  tent, 
and  was  followed  by  two  Indians  with  their  guns.  The  latter 
attenn)ted  to  shoot  the  dog,  but  the  former  very  naturally  inter- 
))osed  on  behalf  of  his  little  pet.  A  child  of  one  of  the  Indians 
liad  been  scratched  by  the  dog,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
rupture  threatened  to  be  serious.  A  slight  concession,  however, 
averted  the  danger.  Putting  the  camp  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
the  leader  of  the  traders  and  Mr.  Ross  went  to  the  Indians.  ‘  We 
gave  the  scratched  bantling,'  he  says,  ‘  a  small  present  ;  invited 
the  chiefs  to  our  camp  to  smoke,  gave  them  a  little  tobacco,  and 
parted  once  more  the  best  friends  in  the  world  :  and  all  this  did 
not  take  us  two  hours'  time,  nor  cost  live  shillings.'  ^Ir.  Ross 
may  well  remark,  ^  that  the  Indian  is,  in  some  respects,  a  mere 
child,  irritateil  by  and  pleased  with  a  trifle.'  Instead,  however, 
of  being  treated  with  the  forbearance  due  to  childhood,  every 
possible  advantage  is  taken  of  his  simplicity,  and  the  worst 
passions  are  frecpiently  indulged  at  Ids  cost.  The  Iro(piois 
Indians  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  traders  and  evinced 
unhappily  the  worst  vices  of  both  classes.  They  were  the 
frequent  cause  of  dispute,  and  were  always  ready  to  indulge 
their  native  ferocity  to  the  utmost. 

One  of  their  number  having  been  killed  in  a  (piarrel,  which 
themselves  had  stimulated,  a  considerable  party,  under  charge  ot 
Mr.  Ogden,  was  despatched  from  Fort  George  to  ))unish  the 
murderers,  and  to  settle  the  affair.  On  apj)roaching  the  Indian 
encampment,  he  earnestly  counselled  the  Iroquois  to  be  very 
guarded  in  their  demeanor,  but  they  arrived  unhappily  at  the 
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tents  of  their  enemies  prior  to  ^Ir.  Ogden  ;  ‘  and  instead  of  waiting 
for  orders,  or  ascertaining  wliether  those  they  liad  found  were  or 
were  not  the  guilty  persons,  the  moment  they  got  within  gunshot 
of  the  Indians,  they  fired  on  all  they  saw.'  Twelve  persons  were 
thus  killed, and  even  after  Mr.  Ogden  s  arrival,and  notwithstanding 
his  utmost  efforts  to  stay  the  slaughter,  another  was  shot.  To 
crown  the  whole,  the  Iroipiois  scalped  three  of  their  victims,  and  on 
returning  to  Fort  George,  exhibited  the.se  sanguinary  trophies  on 
poles,  and  danced  with  them  in  the  scpiare. 

A  still  more  atrocious  instance  is  recorded  hy  our  author  in  a 
subsequent  portion  of  his  work.  No  doubt  there  were  ]>rovoca> 
tioiLS,  but  the  men  who  could  enact  the  following,  partook  rather 
of  the  nature  of  demons  than  of  human  beings.  Anything  more 
disgustingly  cruel  we  never  met  with  : — 


‘  As  soon  as  our  jK'oplo  had  got  over  the  second  ravine,  tliey  took  a 
swoei),  wheeled  about,  and  met  tlu*  Indians  in  tlie  teeth;  then  dis¬ 
mounting,  tlie  battle  began,  without  a  word  being  spoken  on  either 
side.  As  soon  as  the  tiring  commenced,  the  Indians  began  their 
frantic  gestures,  and  whoopetl  and  yelled  with  the  view  of  intimi¬ 
dating;  they  fought  like  demons,  one  fellow  all  the  time  waving  a 
scalp  on  the  end  of  a  pole;  nor  did  they  yield  an  inch  of  ground  till 
more  than  twenty  of  them  lay  dead;  at  last,  they  threw  down  their 
guns,  and  held  uj)  their  hands  as  a  signal  of  j)eace.  Jly  this  time  our 
people  had  lost  three  men,  and  not  thinking  tluy  had  yet  taken  amj)le 
vengeance  for  their  death,  they  made  a  rush  on  the  Indians,  kill(‘d  the 
fellow  who  held  the  j)ole,  and  carried  olf  the  scalp  and  the  live  horses. 
The  Indians  then  made  a  simultaneous  dash  on  one  side,  and  got  into 
a  small  cop})iee  of  wood,  leaving  their  dead  on  the  spot  where  they 
fell.  Our  ])eople  supposed  that  they  had  iirst  laid  down  their  arms 
and  next  taken  to  the  hush  because  they  were  short  of  ammunition,  as 
many  of  the  shots  latterly  were  hut  mere  pull's.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Indians,  the  scalp  taken  proved  to  he  none  other  than  j)oor  Ander¬ 
son’s,  and  tliis  double  ju’oof  of  their  guilt  so  enraged  our  people,  that 
to  the  bush  they  followed  them. 

‘  M‘l)onald  sent  to  the  camp  for  buck-shot,  ami  then  poured  vcdlcys 
into  the  bush  among  them,  from  the  distance  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
yards,  till  they  had  expendiA  lifty-six  j)ounds  weight;  the  Indians  all 
this  time  only  tiring  a  single  shot  now  and  then,  when  the  folly  and 
imprudence  of  our  people  led  them  too  near ;  but  they  seldom  missed 
their  mark,  and  here  three  more  of  the  whites  fell.  At  this  })art  ot 
the  conlliet,  two  of  our  own  people,  an  Irocjuois  and  a  Canadian,  got 
into  a  high  dispute  which  was  the  bravest  man;  when  the  former 
challenged  the  latter  to  go  with  him  into  the  bush  and  scalp  a  Piegan. 
The  Canadian  accepted  the  ehallenge;  taking  eaith  other  hy  one  hand, 
with  a  scalping  knife  in  the  other,  savage  like,  they  entered  the  bush, 
and  advanced  until  they  were  within  lour  or  live  feet  of  a  Piegan, 
when  the  Iroipiois  said,  “  I  will  scalp  this  one,  go  you  and  scalp 
another;”  but  just  as  the  Iroquois  was  in  the  act  ol  stretching  out 
N.S. — VOL.  X.  XX 
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bis  band  to  lay  bold  of  bis  victim,  tbe  Pieman  shot  bim  tbrou^h  the 
bead,  and  so  bisjKittered  tbe  Canadian  with  bis  brains  that  be  was 
almost  blind ;  tbe  latU*r,  however,  got  back  again  to  bis  comrades,  but 
deferred  taking  tbe  scalp. 

‘^PDonald  and  bis  men  being  latigued  with  firing,  thought  of 
another  and  more  eliectual  plan  of  destroying  tbe  Piegans.  It  blew  a 
strong  gale  of  wind  at  tbe  time,  so  they  set  lire  to  tbe  bush  of  dry  and 
decayed  wood  ;  it  burnt  with  tbe  rajiidity  of  straw,  and  tbe  dcvoliring 
element  laid  the  whole  bushes  in  ashes  in  a  very  short  time.  Wluai  it 
was  first  proposed,  tbe  question  arose  who  should  go  and  lire  the  bush, 
at  tlu‘  muz/de  of  tbe  Pi(‘gan’s  guns.  “  The  oldest  man  in  tbe  camp,” 
said  ^PDonald;  “and  I’ll  guard  bim.”  Tbe  lot  fell  iqum  Pastony,  a 
su|H*rannuated  bunU‘r  on  tbe  wrong  side  of  seventy;  the  poor  and 
wrinkled  old  man  took  the  torch  in  bis  band  and  advanei‘d,  tnnibling 
every  step  with  tbe  fear  of  instant  death  before  bim;  while  31‘ Donald 
and  .^onn*  others  walked  at  bis  heels  with  their  guns  eoeked.  The  bush 
was  lireil,  the  party  returned,  and  volleys  of  buck-shot  were  again 
poun'd  into  tbe  bush  to  aid  the  lire  in  tbe  work  of  destruction. 

‘  About  one  hundred  yards  from  the  burning  bush,  was  another  much 
larger  bush,  and  while  tbe  fin*  was  consuming  tbe  one,  our  people 
advanced  and  statioiusl  themselves  at  the  end  of  tbe  other,  to  interceiit 
any  of  tbe  Piegans  who  might  attem])t  tbe  doubtful  alternative  of 
saving  themselves  by  taking  refuge  in  it.  To  ensure  success,  our 
peo]>le  h‘ft  oj)en  tbe  passage  from  tbe  one  bush  to  tbe  other,  while  they 
tbeins<‘lves  stood  in  two  rows,  one  u]>on  each  side,  with  their  guns 
cocked ;  smldenly  tbe  half-roasted  Piegans,  after  uttering  a  scream  of 
despair,  burst  through  tbe  flames  and  made  a  last  and  expiring  effort 
to  gain  tbe  other  bush  ;  then  our  peo])le  ])Oured  in  upon  each  side  of 
tluMu  a  fatal  volley  of  ball  and  buck-shot,  which  almost  linislied  what 
tbe  flames  bad  spared.  V(‘t,  notwithstanding  all  these  sanguinary  j)rc- 
eautions,  a  remnant  cscaptal  by  getting  into  tbe  bush.  The  wounded 
victims  who  fell  under  tbe  last  volley,  tbe  Iroquois  dealt  with  in  their 
own  way — with  the  knife.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  5()-50. 

Put  we  turn  to  more  pleasing  topics.  The  principal  occn- 
])ation  of  tbe  white  man  in  this  distant  territory  is  trap})ing  the 
beaver,  and  the  mode  adopted  in  this  pursuit  is  thus  hrietiy 
described  : — 


‘  A  safe  and  secure  s]>ot,  near  wood  and  water,  is  first  selected  for 
tbe  camp.  Here  tbe  chief  of  tbe  l>arty  resides  with  the  property.  It 
is  often  exposed  to  danger  of  suddim  attack,  in  the  absence  ofthetra])- 
]H'rs,  and  requires  a  vigilant  eye  to  guard  against  tbe  lurking  savages. 
Tbe  camp  is  called  bead-quarters.  From  hence  all  tbe  trajqn'rs,  some 
on  foot,  some  on  horseback,  according  to  tbe  distance  they  have  to  go, 
start  every  morning,  in  small  parties,  in  all  directions,  ranging  the 
distance  of  some  twenty  miles  around.  Six  trajis  is  the  allowance  for 
each  hunter;  but  to  guard  against  wear  and  tear,  the  complement  is 
more  frequently  tt*n.  These  be  sets  every  night,  and  visits  again  m 
the  morning ;  sometimes  oftener,  according  to  distance,  or  other  circuni- 
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stances.  The  beaver  taken  in  the  trajis  are  abvays  convevetl  to  the 
eani|),  skinned,  stretched,  dried,  folded  up  witli  the  hair  in  the  inside, 
laid  by,  and  the  llesh  used  lor  food.  Xo  sotuier,  therefore,  has  a  hunter 
visited  his  tra])s,  set  them  ai^aiu,  and  looked  out  for  some  t)tlu‘r  j)lace, 
than  he  returns  to  the  camp,  to  feast,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  an 
idle  (lav. 


‘ddiere  is,  however,  mueh  anxiety  and  dani]^'r  in  ^^nni?  throuu^h  the 
ordinary  routine  ol  a  trap])(‘r’s  duty.  For  as  the  enemv  is  ^enen 
liirkini'  alH)ut  amonii^  the  rooks  and  hidiniT-plae(‘s,  watehinijf  an  op]>or- 
tunity,  the  hunt(‘r  has  to  k(‘ep  a  constant  look-out;  and  tlu'  ^un  is 
often  in  one  hand,  while  the  trap  is  in  the  oth«*r.  Hut  when  s(weral 
are  tog’ether,  whieh  is  oi'ten  tlu'  ease  in  suspieious  jdaees,  one-half  set 
the  traps,  and  the  other  half  kce])  ujuard  over  them.  Vet,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  their  piveautions,  some  of  tliem  fall  vietims  to  Indian 
tivaehery. 

‘d'he  cam])  remains  stationary  while  two-thirds  of  tlu'  trappers  find 
heaver  in  the  vicinity;  luit  whenever  the  Ix'aver  becomes  scarce,  the 
cam])  is  removed  to  some  more  favoural)le  s])ot.  In  this  manma*,  the 
party  keeps  movimjf  from  plaet'  t«)  ])la(H‘,  during  tlu*  wiioh*  s»*ason  of 
hunting;-  Wlunc'ver  serions  dani:^(‘r  is  ap])relu*ndi‘d,  all  the  tra])pers 
inaki*  for  the  camp.  Were  we,  however,  to  calculate  accordin';:  to  num¬ 
bers,  the  ])ros])ects  from  such  an  expedition  woidd  be  truly  da/zlim;:: 
say,  seventy-live  men,  with  each  six  tra]'s,  to  hi*  successfully  employed 
during;:  months;  that  is,  two  in  the  spring,  and  thive  in  the  fall. 


equal  to  llll  workim;  days,  the  residt  wmdd  be  58,1)00  b(*avt*r !  Prac¬ 
tically,  however,  tlu*  ease  is  v(*rv  ditferent.  The  apprehension  of  damper, 
at  all  times,  is  so  I'reat,  that  thre(‘-fourths  ot  their  tinu*  is  lost  in  the 
necessary  ste))s  taken  for  their  own  safety.  Tluax?  is  also  another 
serious  (Irawbaek  unavoidably  accompany iu',^  every  lari;'*  ])arty.  The 
beaver  is  a  timid  animal ;  the  l'*ast  nois'*,  ther(*fon*,  made  about  its 


liaunt  will  ke(^])  it  from  eomin;;  out  for  ni;;hts  to^(*th(*r  ;  and  noise  is 
unavoidable  when  tlie  ])arty  is  laroe.  Hut  wh(‘n  the  ])arty  is  small, 
the  hunter  has  a  chance  of  heini;  more  or  l(*ss  su(*e(*sslid.  Ind«*(*d,  were 


the  nature  of  tlu*  ‘;round  such  as  to  admit  of  the  trappers  movini;  about 
in  safety,  at  all  times,  and  alone,  six  nu‘n,  witli  six  traps  each, 
would,  in  the  same  spai*e  of  time,  and  at  the  sanu*  rate,  kill  as  many 
beavers — say  ITIO — as  tlu*  whole  S(‘venty-live  could  hi*  (‘xpeeted  to  do! 
And  yet  the  (;vil  is  without  a  remedy;  ior  no  small  jiarty  can  exist  in 
these  parts.  Hence  the  reason  why  beavers  are  so  numerous.’ — 
Vol.  i.  ])p. 

Another  Indian  custom  is  illustrated  by  the  followiiif;,  whicli 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  are  concerned  to  attain 
an  accurate  knowled:L;c  of  Indian  life.  Jt  may  be  well  for  us  to 
bear  in  mind  that  our  superiority  is  not  always  so  comjiletc  as 
we  imagine.  Many  of  the  cercnionii's  jnactised  by  the  denizens 
of  the  forest  appear  to  us  ridiculous,  but  we  may  ])rotitai)ly  ask 
whether  the  evasions  and  duplicity  ])iactis(!(l  liy  Luro])oan 
diplomatists  do  not  indicate  still  more  repreliensilde  (pialities  ? 
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Kudeness  ami  ignorance  may  be  obvious  in  tlie  one  case,  but  the 
deeper  stiiin  of  moral  delinquency  is  frecpieutly  shown  in  the 
other.  But  to  our  extract : — 


‘The  chief’s  lodge  was  (piiekly  ])ut  in  order,  with  a  lire  in  the 
centre,  when  the  ceremony  of  ratifying  the  peace,  according  to  Indian 
form,  commenced.  The  two  Cayouse  plenipotentiaries  were  ])hu*ed  in 
the  back  part  of  the  tent  l)y  IVe-eye-em,  and  1  next  to  them ;  eighteen 
Snake  dignitaries  next  entered  and  squatted  themselves  down  on  eaeh 
side  of  us.  Lastly,  IVe-eye-em  sat  opj)osite  to  us,  with  his  baek  to 
the  door,  having  Ama-ketsaon  Ids  right,  and  another  chief  on  his  lel't; 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  keeping  out  all  intruders,  and  pre¬ 
venting  any  one  from  either  going  out  or  coming  in  during  tlie  solemn 
sitting.  This  eom})leted  the  diplomatic  circle.  After  which,  a  silence 
ensued  for  some  time. 

‘  The  great  medicine  hag  was  then  opened,  and  the  decorated  ])i])e  of 
j)cace  taken  out  of  it ;  the  pipe  was  then  tilled,  with  the  usual  fonnulity, 
by  IVe-eye-em,  who  immediately  afterwards  took  a  handful  or  two 
of  sand,  with  which  he  covered  a  small  hole  by  the  lireside :  then 
smoothing  it  over,  he  made  two  small  holes  with  his  linger  in  the 
sand,  largo  enough  to  hold  a  goose’s  egg,  one  on  each  side.  This 
done,  he  then  took  out  of  the  medicine  bag  a  small  ])iece  of  wood, 
sbaped  like  a  sugar-tongs,  with  which  he  took  up  a  piece  of  burning 
horse-dung,  and  laid  it  in  the  hole  of  sand  to  his  left ;  resting  the 
bowl  of  bis  ])ipe  in  the  hole  to  the  right,  and  holding  the  stem  of  his 
pipe  all  the  time  in  his  left  hand,  lie  then  took  up  the  same  i)iece  of 
wood  or  tongs,  and  with  it  took  the  burning  ])iece  of  horse-dung  out 
of  the  hole  to  the  left  and  laid  it  upon  his  pipe;  which  was  no  sooner 
lighted,  than  Pee-eye-em  taking  iq)  the  j)ipe  with  both  hands,  drew 
three  whills,  allowing  none  of  the  smoke  to  esca})e,  but  swallowing  the 
whole  of  it ;  then  taking  the  ])ipe  from  his  mouth,  he  held  it  vertically 
each  time  that  he  smoked,  blowing  tbe  cloud  out  of  bis  mouth  on  to 
the  stem  :  this  he  did  three  successive  times,  and  each  time  he  uttered 
a  short  j)rayer,  as  if  invoking  a  blessing. 

‘Then  holding  the  jupe  horizontally,  and  ])ointing  to  the  east,  he 
drew  three  whills,  blowing  tbe  smoke  on  to  tbe  stem  as  belbri*;  then 
turning  it  to  the  west,  next  to  the  south,  and  lastly  to  the  north,  ho 
did  the  same :  always  observing  to  repeat  the  short  prayer  when  he 
turnetl  the  pipe.  Lastly,  ])ointing  the  pipe  to  the  ground,  he  drew 
three  whills,  blowing  the  smoke,  as  before,  on  to  the  stem  ;  signilying 
that  the  animosities  of  war  might  be  for  ever  after  buried  beneath  the 
earth.  But  in  all  this  ceremony,  Bee-e3*e-em  did  not  once,  as  is  gene- 
rallv  eustomarv  among  Indians,  hold  the  pipe  to,  or  blow  the  smoke, 
cither  to  the  sun  or  the  lirmament. 

‘All  this  time  IVe-eve-em  was  sitting  on  his  hams;  but  now  rising 
uj\  and  turning  the  pipe-stem,  he  jiresented  it  to  one  of  the  Cayouses, 
telling  him  to  touch  it  with  his  mouth,  but  not  to  exhale  anv  smoke; 
the  Cayouse  did  so :  then  withdrawing  the  pij)e  for  a  moment,  he  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  him  a  second  time,  witli  the  same  positive  injunction, 
which  the  Cavouse  observed.  The  caution  was  no  doubt  intended  to 
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impress  upon  the  Cayouse  the  duty  of  relleetinnf  on  the  responsihility 
of  wliat  he  was  i^oing  to  Jo ;  lor  smoking  with  Indians  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  is  the  same  as  an  oatli  with  us :  then  putting  it  to  Ins  mouth 
the  third  time,  the  chief  said,  ‘‘  You  may  smoke  now;”  adiling,  after 
lie  had  drawn  a  lew  winds,  ‘Sve  are  now  hrothers.” 

‘  The  Cayousc,  alter  smoking,  handed  me  the  ]>ipo,  hut  without  any 
ceremony.  The  smoking  then  went  round  and  round  the  circle,  with 
no  other  formality  than  that  Pee-eye-em  always  tilled  the  pipe  and 
lighted  it  himselt,with  the  same  tongs  as  hefore.  The  fire  was  always 
a  piece  of  horse-dung,  till  the  ceremony  on  the  part  of  Pee-eye-em  was 
gone  through. 

‘  The  lodge  during  this  time  was  like  an  oven,  so  that  1  got  up  to 
go  out  and  get  a  little  fresh  air;  hut  Pee-eye-em  shook  his  head,  and 
made  signs  for  me  to  sit  down  again.  I  then  asked  for  a  drink  of 
watt‘r;  but  Pee-eye-em  giving  anotlier  shake  of  the  head,  1  had  to  sit 
down  and  eomjiose  myself:  there  we  sat,  half  roasted,  half  stifled, 
thirsty,  and  uncomfortable,  until  long  after  midnight;  whtm  Pee-eye-tnn, 
getting  up  and  opening  the  door,  went  out ;  we  all  followed,  and  the 
ceremony  ended.’ — Vol.  ii.  j)}).  l)d-J)(). 


Many  of  our  readers  will  be  astonished  at  the  extent  of  the 
journeys  performed  by  the  tra[)pers  in  their  annual  excursions. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  we  arc  told  that  the  distance 
travelled  was  ’i  loO  miles.  From  the  Snake  country,  which  they 
visited  with  considerable  laljor  and  much  risk,  they  returned 
with  5000  beaver  skins,  exclusive  of  other  pieltries. 

Retiring  from  his  exhausting  and  [)erilous  labors,  our  author 
settled  down  in  the  Red  River  Colony,  where  the  winter  endures 
for  seven  months,  and  the  mercury  sometimes  freezes.  ‘  (Jenerally 
speaking,’  he  says,  ‘  the  isolated  position  of  tin*  colony  and  its 
northern  and  frozen  locality,  almost  jirechide  tin?  inliahitants 
from  intercourse  witli  the  rest  of  the  civilizeil  world  ;  except 
once  a  year,  when  the  Company’s  ship  Irom  Kngland  reaches 
York  Factory.’  ^Ir.  Ross  promises  a  history  of  this  .settlement, 
which  we  .shall  be  glad  to  receive,  and  in  the  meantime  we  very 
cordially  commend  his  present  volumes  to  our  readers.  Though 
they  relate  to  a  period  some  thirty  years  since,  and  to  a  state  ot 
things  which  is  rapidly  pa.ssing  away,  they  an?  full  ol  interest. 
It  is  not  often  that  we  obtain  so  competent  a  guiile  amidst  the 
vast  solitudes  of  the  forest.  We  are  happy  to  have  done  .so  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  invite  our  readers  to  share  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  thus  obtained. 
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against  any  such  misunderstanding,  and  suthciently  indicates  his 
design.  ‘\V.  Gilpin/  lie  says,  ‘an  English  author  Mrote  in  his 
day  biographies  ot  Wicklitie,  Lord  Cohham,  Huss,  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  whom  he  entitled  the  Ix'sf  kiioivn  of  the  Reformers 
prior  to  Luther.  On  the  work  which  I  now  present  to  tlie  good 
will  of  the  public,  I  might  inscribe  the  very  opposite  title,  and 
call  it,  Jiiograjihies  of  the  lea^t  knoivu  of  those  early  Rc'formers. 
In  that  case,  however,  it  would  be  requisite,  if  proper,  to  annex 
that  they  all  the  more  deserved  to  he  known.'  In  the  present 
volume,  two  of  these  forgotten  worthies  are  made  to  live  again, 
through  the  painstaking  researches  of  our  author,  who  has 
ransacked  many  dusty  MSS.,  and  rare  printed  volumes,  for 
the  interesting  materials,  which  he  luis  so  skilfully  combined  in 
the  masterly  portraits  before  us.  These  leading  tigures  are  .lohn 
ot  Goch,  and  John  of  Wesel ;  the  former  a  representativt*,  and  a 
mOvSt  interesting  one  too,  of  those  ipiiet  mystics,  whose  living  com¬ 
munion  with  God  taught  them  to  despise  the  cumbrous  ex- 
ternalism  of  the  dominant  church  system,  and  whose  writings 
served  in  so  many  resjiects  to  jiave  the  way  for  the  Reformation  ; 
the  latter,  one  of  those  more  active  and  jiractical  spirits  who 
boldly  attacked  ecclesiiustical  abuses  and  the  shameful  lives  of 
the  clergy,  high  and  low. 

The  reforming  principles  of  John  of  (ioch,  who  was  born  about 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  founder  and 
prior  of  a  nunnery  at  Mechlin  in  1  b>l,  are  thus  summed  up  by 
Walch.  1.  Holy  Scripture  is  the  sole  fountain  and  rule  of  faith, 
and  by  it  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  and  other  doctors  are  to  be 
judged.  11.  It  is  impious  and  Pelagian  heresy  to  believe,  that 
the  natural  ])ower  of  free-will  suthces  without  the  helj>  of  grace 
for  any  work  of  inward  or  outward  piety.  III.  They  are  in  a 
state  of  sin  who  fancy  that  the  obligations  ol  Christian  virtue 
can  be  fulfilled  by  attention  to  the  various  ])arts  of  outward 
ceremonial  service,  and  by  will-worship  and  bodily  exercises  of 
various  kinds,  whilst  they  are  wanting  in  charity  towanls  their 
neighbours.  IV.  The  Church  may  err.  V.  The  doctrine  of 
Tliomas  Aquinas  concerning  monastic  vows  and  their  efficacy  is 
false  and  self-contradictory.  VI.  Predestination  doi.‘S  not  involve 
the  impossibility  of  sinning,  but  the  imp<»ssibility  of  final  defec¬ 
tion,  and  of  p<*rseverance  in  sin  to  the  end.  \  11.  Iho  sacraments 
have  no  virtue  cx  op^tve  opendo^hwi  require  a  certain  disy)osition 
in  the  recipients.  Vlll.  The  distinction  between  presbyters  and 
bishops,  on  which  the  Romanists  insist,  was  not  instituteil  jure 
divitco,  Init  was  unlawfully  introduced  by  the  Church.  IX.  Evan¬ 
gelical  poverty  does  not  recyuire  that  a  man  should  have  no  |)08- 
sessions,  but  simply  that  he  should  wean  his  heart  from  super¬ 
fluity  of  riches :  lienee  the  feigned  moua-stic  poverty  Ls  contrary 
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to  tlie  laws  of  Christ.  It  is  truly  marvellous  that  Goch  should 
have  been  suli’ered  unmolested  to  dittuse  for  a  (luarter  of  a  oen- 
turv  such  a  creed  as  this,  and  to  live  and  die  in  ])eace.  Yet 
such  seems  to  have  been  the  fact,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
adherents  of  the  Reformation  began  to  make  use  of  his  writings 
to  furtiicr  their  cause,  that  they  seem  to  have  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  inquisitors.  Of  the  first  editor  of  these  marvellous 
treatises,  Cornelius  Grapheus,  of  Antwerj),  who  published  Goch’s 
‘  Kpislota  Apologetica'  in  1 520,  and  his  book  ‘  On  Christian 
Liberty,'  the  year  after,  prefaced  by  spirited  remarks  of  his  own 
on  the  necessity  of  a  radical  reformation  in  the  church,  Dr. 
Ullmann  in  his  appendix  gives  an  interesting  account.  Unhap- 
j)ily,  Grapheus  was  subsequently  driven  through  fear  of  tlie 
stake  to  recant,  and  sunk  into  deserved  obscurity  and  contempt. 

Alas  I  that  a  similar  disgrace  should  have  clouded  the  last  davs 
of  (ioch’s  contemporary  and  coadjutor,  the  Erfurt  professor  and 
doctor  of  Holy  Scri])ture.  John  of  Wesel.  But  considering  his 
vigorous  attacks  upon  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  whom  he 
unsparingly  lashed  from  the  ])ulpit,  and  before  the  whole  world, 
he  could  hardly  expect  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  dragon,  to  whick, 
however,  he  did  not  succumb  without  many  agonizing  struggles. 
It  is  even  tolerably  certain,  that  his  persecutors  did  not  deem  the 
trium])h  which  they  had  achieved  over  the  old  man,  wasted  as 
he  was  by  sickness  and  want,  and  worn  out  with  long  imprison¬ 
ment,  a  very  complete  one,  as  the  vague  terms  of  the  recantation 
wrung  from  him,  and  their  consigning  him  to  end  his  few  re¬ 
maining  days  in  the  cell  of  a  monastery,  sufhciently  show.  Still 
his  fall  demands  a  tear,  and  dims  his  glory  as  the  forerunner  of 
Luther  in  the  great  Reformer’s  own  university,  where,  more  than 
thirtv  v<\ars  before  the  .son  of  the  Mansfeld  miner  was  born,  he 
wrote  a  protest  ‘  Against  Indulgences,'  scarcely  less  convincing, 
clear,  eloquent,  and  scriptural  than  the  world-famous  ‘Theses.' 

It  was  on  occasion  of  the  Papal  Jubilee  of  1150,  that  Wesel’s 
remarkable  tractate  on  the  subject  W’as  composed.  The  great 
secular  fair  for  the  sale  of  indulgences  had  then  been  instituted 
just  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  having  been  first  set  on  foot  by 
the  haughty  Boniface  VI 11.,  in  the  year  1300.  In  a  bull,  dated 
February  22nd,  in  that  year,  his  Holiness,  ‘  in  virtue  of  the  divine 
mercy,  with  confidence  in  the  merits  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  from 
the  jilenitude  of  his  papal  authority,'  promises  that  every  one 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1300,  and  of  every  hundredth 
year  to  come,  shall  visit  with  reverence  the  churches  of  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome,  and  there  do  penance  and 
confess  his  sin,  shall  obtain  ‘not  only  a  full,  but  the  very  fullest 
Joryiveness  of  all  siuSj  it  being  required  in  return  from  every  inha 
bitant  of  the  city  that  for  thirty  days  in  succession  or  otherwise. 
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he  shall  visit  these  churches  at  least  once  a  day,  and  of  every 
foreigner,  that  he  shall  so  visit  them  for  fifteen  days.  This  pro¬ 
clamation  was  responded  to  by  the  visit  of  no  fewer  than  200,000 
pilgrims  to  Rome,  and  the  experiment  upon  ])opular  credulity 
having  succeeded  so  well,  the  interval  wjus  shortened  from  a 
hundred  to  fifty  years  by  Clement  VI.,  ‘  conformable  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  Jewisli  Jubilee;^  and  in  1850,  the  number  of  the  })il- 
grims  rose  to  1 ,200,000.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  ordinance 
ot  Clement  \  1.,  that  the  celebration  in  1  150  was  ordered  to  be 
ke])t,  although  meanwhile  Urban  VI.  had  further  cut  down  the 
jubilee  lustrum  to  thirty-three  years.  The  crowd  of  devotees 
which  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  the  countries  of  Christendom 
was  again  immense,  and  at  the  Secular  (lamcs  [L  udi  Seiinhires) 
appointeil  by  the  pope  for  the  occasion,  some  hundreds  of  persons 
were  drowned  by  the  fall  of  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber. 
Rut  notwithstanding  the  countless  multitudes  who  thronged  to 
the  Holy  City,  ecclesiastical  avarice  was  not  sated,  and  in  the  next 
year  the  indulgence  was  extended  to  other  provinces  of  the 
Catholic  world,  Germany  amongst  them. 

Here  the  profitable  imposture  at  once  met  with  the  most 
determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  our  reformer : — 


‘  Taking  his  stand,  like  Luther,  upon  Sori[)ture,  and  upon  clear  and 
evident  reasons,  and  ap})lying  them  as  a  test  to  the  authority  of  all 
eeclesiastieal  teachers,  as  being  otlierwise  ins\ilUeient  of  itself,  Wescl, 
with  eo}>ious  citations  from  Scripture,  lays  down  the  following  aeven 
propositions : 

‘  1.  On  every  one  who  has  infringed  his  law,  (Jod,  as  lawgiver,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  his  justice,  imj)oses  a  })cnalty,  and  this  penalty  he 
does  not  remit,  although  in  his  mercy  he  may  forgive  the  guilt ;  for, 
as  Augustine  says,  (Jod  is  always  merciful  in  a  way  that  leaves  free 
course  to  his  justice. 

*  2.  Christian  prie.<ts,  to  whom  an?  committed  the  keys  of  heaven, 
are  the  ministers  of  (rod  in  the  remission  of  guilt. 

‘8.  The  penalty  which  (rod  has  imposed  \ipon  a  transgressor,  no 
man  can  forgive;  for  nothing  can  resist  the  Divine  will. 

‘  I.  The  iloly  Scriptures  nowhere  state,  that  any  priest,  or  even  the 
poj)e,  can  grant  an  indulgence  which  shall  liberate  a  man  from  the 
l)enalties  denounced  against  him  by  (rod. 

‘  5.  The  l)ope,  however,  has  it  in  his  power  to  absolve  from  tho 
penalties  which  man  or  positive  law  has  denounced  for  sin,  because  the 
pope  is  a})})ointed  by  the  Church  the  founder  of  positive  law,  in  as  far 
as  it  subserves  the  Church’s  edilication,  and  not  its  destruction. 

‘  (>.  That  the  penalties,  which  man  or  positive  law  have  denounced, 
correspond  with  the  awards  of  (rod’s  penal  justice,  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  when  they  are  annulled,  (rod’s  justice  is  also  satisfied,  is  by  no 
means  certain,  unless  it  has  been  revealed  by  (rod.  For  the  Divine 
will  (  WesvA^  of  course,  means  in  such  particular  cases)  is  unknown  to 
man,  and  nothing  is  said  of  this  in  Scripture. 
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‘  7.  The  opinion  of  theolopfieal  touchers  rc^urJin^  a  treasure  of  the 
Church,  accumulated  from  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the  supererogatory 
works  of  the  saints,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  pope,  fs 
undouhtedly  very  pious,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  opinion  to  which 
certain  modest  o])i(‘ctions  may  be  i)rolital)ly  made.  In  i)articular,  it 
ma}'  he  ol)jected  that  the  saints  have  left  behind  them  no  such  trea¬ 
sure,  because  the  Scripture  says,  “  Their  works  do  follow  them.”  So 
long  as  the  saints  sojourn  in  this  life,  their  works  are  by  their  very 
nature  transitory,  and  when  the  saints  cease  to  labour,  their  works  have 
no  inde]K‘ndent  existence  of  their  own,  but,  in  as  liir  as  through  tlie 
grace  of  God.  they  are  in  any  degree  meritorious,  they  follow  their 
authors  from  the  scene  of  their  labours,  and  enter  with  them  into  rest. 
The  works  of  the  saints,  accordingly,  have  no  local  habitation  here 
below,  but  are  in  the  place  where  they  who  \)erformed  them  reside.  If, 
during  life,  the  saints  earned  any  merit  for  others,  it  was  done  con¬ 
sonantly  with  the  will  of  God,  who  distributes  to  every  one  severallv 
as  he  will.  Our  merit  does  not  spring  1‘rom  our  own  will  but  from 
God’s,  and  to  distribute  such  merits  in  the  last  instance  is  competent 
to  God  alone,  if  done  by  a  man  holding  a  Oivine  commission  for  the 
purpose,  it  can  (udy  he  done  in  virtue  of  some  agreement  entered  into 
between  God  and  him,  such  as  the  teachers  maintain  is  the  case  in  reg.inl 
to  the  sacraments.  Ihit  that  any  such  agreement  has  ever  been  ina<le 
by  desus  with  the  ministers  of  the  Church  is  not  statetl  in  the  Gospel. 

‘  These  }>ropositions  eomjirise  the  substance  of  sentiments 

upon  indulgences.’ — pj>.  200,  201. 

If,  as  cannot  be  denied,  there  is  much  that  is  defective  and 
immature  in  these  sentiment.s,  especially  in  the  concessions  made 
to  papal  authority,  this  is  only  what  may  l>e  said  of  Luthers 
‘These.s.'  ^loreover,  if  we  miss  in  Wesel’s  statements  any  hint  of 
the  material  princi}>le  of  the  Reformation — viz.,  the  doctrine  of 
j list iticat ion  by  faith,  which  the  ‘Theses’  certainly  do  embody,  at 
least  by  inijilication,  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  W  esel  has  the  advantage  of  Luther  in  the  ])rominenco 
which  he  gives  to  its  formal  principle,  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
wdiicli  we  see  is  with  him  everywhere  decisive.  Of  course  we  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  t‘arlier  reformer  could  have  done 
the  work  of  the  later,  or  wish  at  all  to  detract  from  the  well- 
earned  fame  of 


‘  The  solitary  monk  who  shook  the  world.’ 

But,  whilst  utterly  rejnuliating  any  such  idea,  it  is  still  fairly  siiji- 
poseable  that  Wesel’s  writings  were  not  without  their  iiiHiience 
on  Luther’s  mind  and  opinions,  especially  on  the  (piestion  ot 
Indulgences.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  his  treatise  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  should  have  lain  in  the  library  at  Erfurt,  without  attracting 
the  notice  of  the  author  of  the  ‘  Theses ;’  and  with  respect  to 
Wesel’s  w  orks  in  general,  w  e  have  Luther’s  ow  n  acknowledgment 
that  he  studied  them.  It  is  Dr.  Ullman’s  judgment  also,  that 
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Luther  owed  not  a  little  to  his  predecessor  in  the  warfcU'e  against 
Indulgences. 

Besides  attacking  this  monstrous  abuse,  Wesel  was  very  caustic 
in  his  censures  upon  the  corrupt  clergy  of  the  age,  from  t  he  ^>ope 
downwards,  ills  book  upon  ‘The  Authority,  Duty,  and  Bower 
of  the  Pastors  ot  the  Church^  is  written  (piite  in  the  spirit  of 
another  Ezekiel.  Dr.  Ullman  gives  us  a  copious  analysis  of  it, 
with  the  more  im})ortant  })assages  in  full.  Several  of  these  we 
would  gladly  transcribe  if  space  permitted.  As  it  is,  we  content 
ourselves  with  a  single  s})ecimen,  which,  whilst  it  shows  how 
little  \\  esel  was  dazzled  with  the  nimbus  that  surroundtH.!  the 
tiara  in  his  days,  serves  also  to  conlirm  the  view  given  of  Ins  pro¬ 
found  reverence  lor  the  W  ord  of  Clod  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith 
and  practice. 

‘  The  pin)al  title,’  he  says,  ‘  tlu*  reputation  oi’ scholarsliip,  and  the 
fame  of  science  are  purely  personal  things.  All  that  such  masks  and 
spectres  write  and  command,  can  be  regardt‘d  as  true  only  in  as  far  as 
the  word  of  (Jod  prescribes,  which  wonl  alone  the  Lord  commands  ns 
to  hear.  The  ajHistle  Paul  himself  claimed  the  belief  of  men  solely  for 
the  sake  of  the  (Jospel  entrusted  to  him  by  Clod,  not  on  account  of  his 
person,  and  not  for  the  weight  of  his  name.  Even  he  aspires  to  no 
more  than  to  be  a  minister,  apostle,  and  herald,  and  glories  so  little  in 
what  he  snllers  for  the  (lospel,  that  he  declares  it  to  be  folly  to  speak 
of  his  labours.  Before  such  a  pattern,  let  the  llattercrs,  whom  the 
Bishop  of  Home  j)ermits  to  honour  him  with  the  titles  of  “  Holy”  and 
“  Most  Holv”  be  silent,  and  not  breathe  a  word.  Jict  the  tnith  of  the 
Gospel  be  proclaimed,  and  the  work  of  faith  extolled,  and  then  wesh  all 
bow  the  neck  to  Christ,  and  to  the  j)0])e  as  (’hrist’s  ambassador  and 
faithful  servant.  That  which  Christ  says,  “  The  word  which  ye  hcjir 
is  not  mine,  but  the  Father's  which  sent  me,”  ought  the  pope  also  to 
be  able  to  say.  lie  only  wlio  teaches  tin*  word  of  th<*  Lord,  In;  only 
who,  with  insight  and  skill  feeds  the  lloek,  is  a  true  a})ostle,  a  shepherd, 
and  bishop,  according  to  God’s  own  heart.  But  tie*  man  Ironi  whom 
J  hear  nothing  of  Ghrist’s  righteousness,  and  in  whom  1  perceive  no 
insight  and  knowledge,  I  relnse  to  confess  as  a  master,  1  own  not  in 
him  the  authority  of  a  bisliop,  nor  reverence  him  as  a  pastor.  W  hat 
then  remains  but  that  all  such  are  dumb  iilols,  serving  only  their  belly 
and  not  desns  Christ,  nominal  shepherds  and  mere  titular  l)ishops,  who 
by  vain  semblance  and  outward  j>omps,  miserably  impose  upon  the 
people.  1  care  not,  however,  for  the  two-horned  mitre.  I’lie  shining 
inlula  atfeets  not  me.  i  abominate  the  priestly  slippers  decorated  with 
j)recious  stones  and  gold.  I  laugh  at  the  high-sounding  nanu's,  tlui 
tragic  titles,  the  lofty  triumphs.  They  are  mere  semblances,  and  any¬ 
thing  rather  than  the  badge  of  a  true  pastor,  bishop,  or  tt*acher,  when 
that  is  lacking  which  alone  gives  them  worth,  and  renders  them 
tolerable.’ — pp.  31 S,  311). 

Ill  addition  to  the  principal  portraits.  Dr.  Ullman  hti.s  intro¬ 
duced,  by  way  of  episode,  .several  charming  miniatures  ol  accessary 
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personages,  who,  although  not  in  the  eminent  sense  in  which  tlie 
application  belongs  to  John  of  Goch  and  John  of  Wesel,  were  vet 
in  their  way,  and  according  to  the  measure  of  light  which  they 
enjoyed.  Reformers  before  the  Reformation.  Amongst  them  inav 
be  mentioned  Sebastian  Brant,  the  author  of  that  famous  satire, 

‘  The  Ship  of  Fools,'  Gregory  of  Heirnburg,  the  zealous  defender  of 
CJerman  nationality  against  the  encroachments  of  the  papacy,  and 
Jacob  of  Jiiterbock,  who,  born  in  the  same  town  in  wliich  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  years  afterwards  friar  Tetzel  opened  his 
commission  as  a  seller  of  indulgences,  and  labouring  in  the  same 
university  in  which  Wesel  taught  and  Luther  received  his  educa¬ 
tion,  w\as  a  bright  witness  of  evangelical  truth  before  the  earlier  of 
tht'se  other  luminaries  rose  above  the  horizon.  Nor  should  Mat- 
thew"  of  Cracow^  the  reforming  IHshop  of  Worms,  be  forgotten. 
Upon  all  these  men  there  is  no  doubt  the  writings  of  our  own 
Wiclif  had  produced  a  great  impression  either  immediately,  or 
mediately,  through  the  Hussites.  We  should  have  been  glad  to 
see  this  ])oint  brought  out  more  clearly  by  Dr.  Ullman,  instead 
of  being  touched  upon  only  incidentally.  But  it  is  only  very 
recently  that  theGennan  literati  have  begun  to  make  themselves 
ac([uainted  with  the  masterly  w  orks  of  Vaughan  and  Le  Bas  upon 
the  greater  Luther  of  England.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  at 
hist  their  fame  has  reached  the  continent,  where  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  appreciated  at  least  as  much  as  they  are  at  home,  and 
where  they  will  hardly  fail,  we  hope,  to  awaken  such  an  interest 
in  our  neglected  reformer,  as  shall  re-act  u]mn  ourselves,  and  force 
us  for  very  shame  to  rescue  his  writings  from  the  rats,  and  j)rint 
them  at  least  for  posterity,  if  not  for  tlie  present  generation. 


Aut.  V. — Souvenirs  (Fun  yaturaliste.  Par  A.  dc  Quatrefajes, 
Memhre  dc  V  Inst  it  ut  {Academic  dcs  Sciences).  Deux  Tomes. 
Pans:  Jdhrairie  dc  Victor  Masson,  Place  de  V Pcole  de  Mtdecine. 
Isrrl.  [Recollections  of  a  Naturalist,  by  A.  de  QuatrelagesJ. 

2.  leaves  from  the  yotc-hooh  of  a  yaiurahst.  By  .  ♦!.  bro- 
derij).  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &e.  London  :  John  W.  Barker  A  Son. 


When  a  naturalist  sits  down  to  write  his  reminiscences,  he 
subjects  himself  to  the  full  force  of  the  censure  directed  by  the 
Roman  poet,  Horace,  against  the  author  who  tries  to  write  about 
everything,  and  a  few  other  things  besitles.  But,  in  tact,  the 
censure  need  trouble  him  little,  for  no  well-grounded  lault  can 
be  found  with  an  author  tor  the  choice  ot  any  topic  he  pleases,  oi 
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many  themes  as  he  chooses,  provided  lie  lias  anything  to  tell, 
and  knows  how  to  tell  it  well.  ^Ihe  only  un])ardonahle  literary 
deliiupiency  is  to  have  nothing  to  say.  ‘^Natun‘  is  the  servant  of 
man,'  and  the  naturalist  especially  is  in  this  sense  the  master  of 
nature.  Natural  history,  which  is  repulsive  in  the  form  of  reports, 
dissertations,  and  treatises,  is  popular  wluai  jiresentiMl  in  vovages, 
travels,  and  reminiscences.  The  jniblic  hojie  by  their  mt\ins  to 
enter  into  the  pleasures,  and  escape  the  dithculties  of  tin'  study 
of  nature.  How  often  have  we  heard  expressions  such  as  these  ! 

^  1  should  be  delighted  to  study  natural  history,  hut  1  cannot 
remember  the  crack-jaw  names  ;  1  cannot  atford  the  exptiiise  of 
specimens;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  sometimes  don’t  see  the  use 
of  it’  The  jiuhlic  in  Eurojie  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  re¬ 
specting  the  pedantic  naturalists  exjiressed  by  Voltaire  in  regard 
to  Ihitton,  and  in  point  of  fact,  the  criticism  applies  with  greater 
justice  to  the  naturalists  of  the  ninetec'uth  than  against  their 
jwedecessors  of  the  eighteenth  century.  JhitVon  had  laughed  at 
Voltaire  for  saying  tlie  sea-shells  found  on  the  mountains  might 
have  been  drojiped  by  pilgrims  from  their  hoods  on  returning 
from  Palestine  ;  and  Button  was  right  in  his  ridicule,  hut  he  had 
not  more  reason  on  his  side  than  Voltaire  had  in  one  of  his 
retorts.  When  they  were  talking  to  him  one  day  about  Ihitton 
and  natural  history, he  replied, ‘Not  so  natural,’ — juts  si  intfurelle. 
If  they  expressed  serious  opinions,  the  j>ersons  who  doubt  the 
utility  of  the  natural  sciences  would  be  inexcusable,  for  they 
would  show  themselves  to  be  ignorant  of  their  own  nurriture, 
their  own  apparel,  their  own  homes,  and  their  own  bodies.  All 
they  mean,  however,  we  suppose  is,  to  jirotest  against  the  dis¬ 
dainful  neglect  by  certain  naturalists,  from  false  notions  of  dignity, 
of  the  beiieticial  and  practical  applications  of  the  science's.  The 
objections  to  tlie  nomenclature  of  the  science's  whie'h  tre*at  of 
animate  and  inanimate  bodies  are  pertectly  well  tounded  ;  since 
nothing  could  be  moreelark  or  harsh  than  this  c*onstantly  niulti- 
plying  pe*st  of  ugly  words.  ‘  It  is  the  ])lague  of  darkne^ss  u|)ori 
man,  upon  beast,  and  upon  every  herb  of  the  field.’  Most  (muii- 
]>letely  have  his  successors  merited  the  conelemnation  which 
Button  himself  ])ronounces  against  those  who,  by  trying  to  reduce 
nature  to  their  little  systems,  and  by  multiplying  words  and 
methods,  render  the  language  of  science  more  ditticult  than 
science  itself.  The  knowledge  of  stars,  plants,  and  animals,  is 
for  him  who  has  once  fairly  entered  into  it,  a  world  of  grand, 
wonderful,  and  beautiful  things.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  our 
earth,  this  shell  of  ipiartz  and  feldspar,  with  its  sea  of  fire  raging 
within  it,  and  its  ocean  of  water  rolling  around  it.  It  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  universe,  from  the  star  upon  which  we  live, 
onwards  to  the  planet  whose  existence  has  only  just  been 
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rovoaled  by  the  latest  calculations  of  astronomy.  Natural  history 
is  the  knowledo^e  of  life,  the  meanest  form  of  which  is  more  sur- 
passinirly  woiuiertul  than  the  most  glorious  sidereal  combination 
in  all  the  heavens.  But  three  monsters  beset  the  gate  of  natural 
history  — Terminology,  Expense,  and  Impracticability.  ost 
assuredly  it  is  profoundly  to  l)e  regretted  that  tlie  makers  of 
systems  should  have  erecbnl  at  the  very  threshold  of  this  temple 
of  knowhnlge,  a  barrier  of  difficulty  and  disgust  comparable 
only  to  the  gate  which  ^filton  places  at  the  entrance  of  his 
Pandemonium,  for  the  slowness  with  which  it  turns,  and  the 
barbarous  dissonance  with  which  it  grates  on  the  ears  of  men. 

The  oldest  and  newest  great  classifications  of  nature  are  the 
same.  Aristotle  divides  nature  into  animate  and  inanimate ; 
and  the  moderns  repeating  the  same  thing,  and  lowering  the  idea 
of  life  down  to  tlm  idea  of  organization,  arrange  bodies  as 
organic  and  inorganic.  Linnams,  while  deriving  his  classification 
from  the  alchemists,  who  divided  the  omj)ire  of  nature  into  throe 
kingdoms,  stones,  jdants,  and  animals,  has  retained,  oddly  enough, 
witli  all  modern  naturalists,  the  notion  of  kingdoms  long  after 
the  kings  have  all  been  dedhroned  by  the  revolutions  of  science. 
It  would  now-a-days  be  deemed  a  metaphorical  puerility  to  speak 
of  gold  as  the  king  of  metals,  the  vine  as  the  king  of  ])lants,  and 
man  as  the  king  of  animals  ;  although  we  retain  still  in  our 
books  the  three  kingdoms  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals.  The 
alchemists  rejected  the  gi'eat  Aristotelian  classification  founded 
on  life,  because  they  asserted  the  growth,  vegetation  or  anima¬ 
tion  of  stones.  As  for  the  Tri-une  classification,  they  seem  to 
have  adopted  it  out  of  respect  to  the  theological  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  ‘  The  creature  is  the  image  of  the  Creator,'  says 
Colleson  ;  ‘  there  are  three  worlds,  and  these  three  are  one.,' 

eVrtain  (ierman  authors  who  retain  the  notion  of  kingdoms 
without  kings,  recognise  four  kingdoms  in  nature — the  mineral, 
vegetabh‘,  animal,  and  hom  inal.  They  are  ex])res.sed  by  the  four 
Latin  words — cssl\  vivere,  serif  ire  tind  iniellifjerc  :  the  mineral 
is,  the  ]dant  lives,  the  animal  feels,  and  man  knows.  This 
classification  expresses  a  natural  reaction  and  a  just  re])ugnance 
against  Linnanis,  who  calls  the  orang-outang  the  man  of  the 
woods,  or  homo  sylvesiris.  In  the  new  classification  man  forms 
a  whole  kingdom  of  himself,  and  the  unity  of  his  races  in  one  sole 
species  having  been  demonstrated,  he  is  both  the  king  and  the 
kingtlom  rolleil  into  one  ;  and  in  a  different  sense  from  that  of 
the  song  he  may  sing — 

‘  My  mind  to  me  mv  kingdom  is.’ 

Some  of  the  most  curious  things  in  the  volumes  of  ^1.  dc 
Quatrefages  relate  to  the  natural  history  of  man.  d  here  are 
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two  kinds  of  men,  however,  ot  whicli  no  Frencliman  can 
an  account,  —  the  Frenchman  and  the  Enohshman.  There 
is  nothin<T  more  incredible  than  the  natural  histories  of  the 
Knj^lishman  wliich  have  been  written  by  Frenclimen,  exce])t  tlie 
fabulous  accounts  they  have  ])ublished  of  themsi*lves.  M.  de 
(^uatrefages,  a  man  of  sin>erior  acciuirements  aiul  intelligence, 
for  instance,  believes  and  ])ublishes  that  the  English  and  l^ortu- 
guese  troops,  on  taking  St.  Sebastian,  on  tlie  t]  1  st  of  August,  1  SI  3, 
tired  upon  several  persons  who  were  waving  handkerchiefs  on  the 
balconies  in  celebration  of  their  triumphant  tuitry.  It  is  a 
strange  fact,  a  curious  sign  of  the  malady,  that  this  scientific 
academician  has  no  other  proof  to  give  of  such  an  extraordinary 
statement  tliaii  liis  having  found  it  in  an  €.r  jUfrlc  manifesto  ! 
When  at  Inkerman,  Russian  ofticers  were  accused  of  tinishimj  tho 
wounded  on  tlie  ground,  tlie  accusation  was  brought  home  to 
one  of  them,  the  testimony  against  him  w;is  recorded,  and  his 
condemnation  establishes  the  fact  according  to  the  scientilic 
principles  of  legal  evidence.  The  friends  of  tho  English  could 
have  no  motive  for  refraining  from  making  their  complaints  to 
Lord  Wellington  against  their  assiissins.  Who  was  the  Eng  lisll 
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olHcer  condemned  for  this  outrage?  ,Who  wen*  the  friends 
of  the  English  who  complained  of  it?  Can  M.  dc  Quatrefagc's 
name  a  single  ivitness  who  went  before  a  magistrate  and  said  : 

‘  I  was  waving  a  handkerchief  at  such  au  hour,  on  such  a 
balcony,  and  was  fired  at  by  tho  English  soldiers  I  celebrated  ?' 
If  in  matters  of  science,  ^M.  de  Quatrefages  were  not  more 
intelligent  in  regard  to  the  evi<lence  necessary  to  certitude  than 
he  is  when  publishing  accusations  against  the  Knglish,  his  w  ork 
would  not  have  been  worthy  of  our  notice.  We  state  the  St. 
Sebastian  affair  as  an  illustration  ot  a  national  malady,  of  w  hich 
he  is  one  of  the  victims.  Let  us  complete  it,  and  then  jiass  to 
fresher  and  more  amusing  topics.  M.  de  Ltuatretages  writes  in 
perfect  good  faith  ;  he  believes  w  hat  is  said  by  the  manitesto  ;  yet 
lie  proves  it  himself  to  be  unw’orthy  ot  a  particle  ot  credence. 
The  authors  of  it,  whom  he  calls  the  civil  authorities,  retired  to 
Zubieta,  and  thence  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  i.ord  Wellington, 
and  the  Sjianish  regency  and  congress,  an<l  the  whole  ot  Kurojie, 
on  the  grounds  stated  in  their  manifesto,  and  on  bc^hialf  ol 
fifteen  hundred  families,  without  homes,  without  clothes,  and 
without  bread.  Europe  sup])lied  them  with  one  sub.scriber,  a 
(ierman  merchant  living  at  Rilbao,  w  ho  gave  them  halt  an  ounce 
of  gold  !  There  can  be  no  better  ])root  that  nobody  believed  a 
word  they  said.  The  credulity  of  M.d<‘  (^uatrefages  is  of  rare 
grow'th,  and  springs  up  less  readily  w  hen  it  irnjilies  that  good 
people  may  have  to  part  w  ith  their  money  than  w  hen  it  merely 
involves  the  patriotic  duty  of  hating  one's  neighbours. 
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Destitute  of  the  testimohy  necessary  to  establisli  tliis  calumny, 
^1.  (le  Quatrefages  is,  however,  provided  with  a  ])rinci))le  upoii 
which  he  bases  it.  He  derives  it  lo^^dcally  from  a  French  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  Englishman.  ‘  Certainly,'  he  says,  ‘  thev  did 
not  obey  an  instinct  of  gratuitous  barbarity  which  is  not  in  the 
least  ill  the  character  of  their  nation.'  He  finds  tlie  solution  in 
the  passion  for  commerce  which  maddens  British  generals !  ‘It 
is  always,'  he  says,  ‘  that  implacable  jiolicy  which  we  find  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  acts  of  England,  and  which  would  make  her 
burn  one  half  of  the  world  to  be  alone  to  sell  cotton  to  the  other 
half.’  This  curious  case  of  Anglo-phobia  was  publidied  in  Baris 
eight  years  after  England  had  ])roclaimed  her  ))olicy  of  commer¬ 
cial  freedom  and  equality  with  all  nations  ;  and  three  years  after 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park  had  jiresented  a  miniature  picture 
of  it  to  the  representatives  of  the  whole  intelligence  of  the  age. 

Ethnologists  who  have  stiulied  the  characteristics,  origin, 
and  distribution  of  the  races  of  mankind,  such  as  Pritchard  aial 
Humboldt,  have  been  ])articularly  struck,  and  much  occupied  hy 
the  Ikisijues.  Saint  Sebastian  is  one  of  the  centres  of  this  popu¬ 
lation,  who  own  no  kin  with  any  other  European  nation,  and 
whose  origin  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  puzzles  in  ethnology. 
They  call  themselves  the  Pluskaldunac,  or  the  cunning  hands. 
Their  ancient  fables  commence  with  the  destruction  of  a  former 
world,  from  which  only  a  few  solitary  men  escaped,  like  olives  on 
the  tree  after  harvest,  or  grapes  on  a  vine-branch  after  the  vintage. 

( )f  the  number  were  Aitor  and  his  followers,  their  ancestors,  who 
lived  a  year  in  an  inaccessible  grotto,  whence  they  saw  the  water 
and  fire  at  their  feet  disputing  for  the  mastery.  When  they 
de.scended  into  the  plains  they  remained  faithful  to  the  worshij)  of 
one  (lod,  the  Lord  on  high,  as  taught  them  by  their  ancestors  of 
tin'  mountains ;  and  their  old  men  ofiered  u})  sacrifices  of  fruits, 
under  oak  trees,  where  they  made  laws  and  administered  justice. 
Death  they  regarded  as  the  bed  of  a  long  sleep,  and  they  ludieve 
in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  They  pretend  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  of  the  nations  which  became  Christians. 
They  say  their  language  is  as  natural  to  the  human  race  as  cooing 
to  the  dove,  barking  to  the  dog,  or  roaring  to  the  bull.  William 
von  Humboldt  thought  that  it  could  not  be  connected  with  any 
of  the  languages  of  tlie  Indo-Germanic  family,  and  its  gramma- 
tical  structure  ap])roaches  some  of  the  American  languages. 
Some  words  of  it  have  been  found  by  the  Abbd  de  Hiarce  to  be 
identical  with  wonls  found  in  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  ot 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  Foreigners  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
acquire  the  Basipie  language.  Aouns,  pronouns,  ami  adjectives, 
change  into  verbs,  and  the  verbs  metamorphose  themselves  into 
nouns  and  adjectives.  Prepositions,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  inter- 
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jcctions,  and  even  the  characters  of  tlie  alpliahet,  are  declined 
like  nouns  and  adjectives,  and  conjugated  like  verbs.  Every 
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to  whether  the  person  addressed  is  a  child,  a  woman,  an  ecpial, 
or  a  superior.  Tiie  Basque  learn  French  or  Spanish  easily,  hut 
neither  the  French  nor  the  Spaniards  can  ever  learn  the  Basque 


language. 


Evoything  seems  to  confirm  Mr.  Prichard  in  his  opinion  that 
the  ikis(pies  are  an  aboriginal  race,  who  formerly  occupied  exten¬ 
sive  territories  which  they  no  longer  possess.  In  their  language 
we  found  the  etymologies  of  a  great  many  names  of  places,  rivers, 
mountains,  provinces,  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  islands.  It  was  Ijoibnitz  who  was  the  first  to  show  the 
ini})ortance  of  the  names  of  places,  from  the  ditticulty  with  which 
they  change,  in  discovering  the  traces  of  ancient  populations. 
The  Bas(|ues  w’ere  expelled  from  their  territories  by  the  Idgurians 
.anil  Celts,  especially  the  latter,  who  drove  them  for  shelter  into 
the  wildest  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  Protected  by  the  mountain 
fastnesses  they  found  there,  they  formed  themselves  into  several 
little  republics,  .and  bravely  and  successfully  maintained  their 
independence.  Carthaginians,  Komans,  (Joths,  Francs,  Saracens, 
have  successively  attacked,  and  temporarily  or  nominally  subdued 
iliem,  but  they  have  always  hitherto  ]>reserv(Ml  their  nationality, 
manners,  customs,  and  language.  M  hen  discomtited  lor  a  time 
they  liave  always  been  ready  to  seize  every  opportunity  to  regain 
their  complete  independence.  On  several  occasions  they  have 
tlisplayed  heroic  valour  against  their  invaders.  Their  institutions 
having  been  zealously  preserved,  they  pr(*sent  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  a  society  with  nearly  all  the  teatures 
unaltered  which  they  wore  during  the  middle  ages. 

I'he  ])rivileges  of  the  Basipie  provinces  have  become  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  ftievos^  .and  they  regulate  their  internal 
affairs  and  their  connexion  with  the  crown  of  Spain,  dhe  king 
of  Castile  was  their  sovereign,  and  in  case  ot  invasion  they  were 
bound  to  rise  eii  nuisse.  They  paid  scarcely  any  taxes.  No 
lortres.ses  could  1)0  erected  in  their  country  ;  and  the  king  him¬ 
self,  when  he  entered  it,  was  obliged  to  leave,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  escort,  all  his  sobrua’s  iiehind  him.  1  he  province  w'.is 
in  reality  ,a  federal  state,  composed  ot  a  number  of  little  rcjniblics, 
governed  by  their  Alcades  ami  their  Ayunt.amientos.  Every 
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town  and  village  was  independent.  Every  republic  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  assembly  of  the  ])rovince,  to  which  was  reserved  the 
right  of  imposing  taxes  and  the  duty  of  preserving  their  facroi^. 

To  be  eligible  to  sit  in  this  national  assembly  it  was  sutheient 
to  be  a  Bascpie  proprietor.  The  feudal  hierarchy,  as  it  was  found 
everywhere  else  in  Europe,  has  never  existed  among  the  llastpies. 
The  Gui])Uzcoans,  it  is  true,  enjoyed  in  Spain  the  rights  of  nobles, 
and  certain  towns  of  Biscay  and  Alava  conferred  them  on  their 
inhabitants ;  but  these  were  only  exterior  privileges,  and  were  of 
no  value  in  the  Basque  countries.  The  highest  titles  which 
could  be  conferred  by  the  kings  of  Spain  on  certain  families  did 
not  establish  any  real  distinction  in  their  favour  among  their 
fellow-citizens.  In  Ouipuzcoa,  in  Biscay,  and  in  Alava,  the  con¬ 
stitution  recognised  neither  nobles,  nor  manpiesses,  nor  dukes; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  was  of  mean  birth.  To  be  eligible 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberative  assemblies,  or  in  the  administra¬ 
tion,  it  was  only  necessary  to  he  the  master  of  a  house,  and  this 
quality,  attached  to  the  })ossession  of  soil,  was  transmitted  with 
it.  A  stranger,  however  low  his  birth  might  have  been,  on  buy¬ 
ing  land  accpiired  this  title,  and  could  take  in  addition,  if  he 
}deased,  those  of  noble,  gentleman,  or  hidalgo,  which  the  Basques 
considered  as  only  the  equivalents  of  the  first. 

The  master  of  the  house  enjoyed  no  other  privileges.  All  pro¬ 
fessions  were  of  e(|ual  rank,  and  none  of  them  were  deemed 
mean.  AVhen  the  municipality  gave  a  ball  at  Saint  Sebastian, 
they  invited  nobody;  they  simply  announced  the  ball,  and  any¬ 
body  might  come  to  it  who  liked.  Insolent  commercial  manners 
liave  spread  in  recent  times.  Nevertheless,  M.  de  Quatrefages 
has  seen  counts  and  tailors  figuring  away  at  a  public  ball  in  the 
same  country  dance.  Since  the  war  against  Don  Carlos,  the 
Spanish  soldiers,  acting  as  gendarmes,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  three  provinces,  and  the  Customs  have  been  extended  to  the 
frontiers  of  France.  When  the  Alavaise,  Biscayans,  and  Ouipuz- 
coans  fought  for  Don  Carlos,  what  they  really  meant  was  Viva 
loii  faeros.  Occupied  with  their  own  affairs,  in  which  every  man 
takes  the  part  of  a  free  citizen,  they  have  never  been  troublesome 
to  their  neighbours,  neither  oppressed  nor  oppressors,  neither 
conquered  nor  conquerors.  The  contrast  between  great  riches 
and  great  poverty  is  seldom  seen  in  their  country.  They  are 
generally  in  easy  circumstances.  From  the  time  of  the  middle 
ages  they  have  occupied  themselves  in  the  whale  fishing,  and 
have  been  hardy  sailors.  They  are  a  very  beautiful  race,  with 
round  skulls,  large  foreheads,  straight  noses,  finely  formed  mouths 
and  chins,  an  oval  hice,  narrowing  towards  the  chin,  large  black 
eyes,  black  hair  and  black  eyebrows,  brown  complexions,  slightly 
coloured,  and  small,  well-formed  hands  and  feet.  In  public 
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asseml)lies  at  Saint  Sebastian,  for  one  plain  })erson  there  niii^ht 
be  counted  twenty  or  tliirty  truly  liaiulsoine.  The  beauty  of  the 
ladies  warms  the  style  of  our  scientific  academician  into  elo(]uence. 
It  is  a  principle  of  ethnology  that  the  characteristics  of  a  race  are 
always  more  marked  in  the  women  than  in  the  men.  ‘  Their 
faces  regular  and  animated,  their  large  eyes  full  of  expression, 
their  mouths  almost  always  open,  with  a  slightly  mocking  smile, 
their  long  hair  hilling  in  tresses  to  the  knees,  or  rolled  round  the 
head  like  a  natural  crown,  strike  the  least  attentive  observer. 
Nearly  all  have  necks  and  shoulders  remarkable  for  the  purity 
of  their  lines ;  and  tins  rare  trait  of  beauty  gives  to  the  huml)lest 
peasant  a  something  noble  and  graceful  which  might  be  envied 
by  a  duchess.  I  do  not  exaggerate  :  there  is  in  the  gait  of  these 
agiuidovas  in  rags,  carrying  on  their  heads  heavy  pails  of  water, 
the  ease  and  almost  the  majesty  of  Diana  the  Huntress.'  .M.  de 
Quatrefages  never  saw  in  the  village  /ales  of  a  Sunday  the  two 
sexes  dancing  together.  The  women  danced  together,  while  the 
men  jdayed  at  tennis  ball  and  ninepins.  From  their  proud  and 
courteous  air  and  brilliant  costume,  M.  de  Quatrefages  calls  the 
Biis(|ues  a  nation  of  nobles.  He  records,  however,  an  odd  trait 
in  the  manners  of  these  proud,  black-eyed,  magnificent  fellows. 
When  one  of  their  wives  has  been  confined,  she  gets  up  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  attends  to  the  care  of  the  household,  while  the 
husband  takes  to  bed  with  the  new-born  baby,  and  there  receives 
the  congratulations  of  his  neighbours.  We  leave  the  whole  of 
the  responsibility  of  this  statement  to  the  learned  academician. 
This  custom,  according  to  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  once  existed  in  the 
Island  of  Corsica;  there  are  traditions  of  it  among  certain 
Scythic  tribes  called  Tibari,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euxine ;  and  it 
is  said  to  be  found  among  certain  aboriginal  American  and 
African  nations.  The  male  frog  (Alytes  obstetricus),  tlie  empaud 
accoucheur,  who  undertakes  the  maternal  duties  by  retiring,  with 
the  new-laid  eggs  around  his  abdomen,  into  a  solitary  ]>lace  in 
the  pond  or  ditch,  aiul  hatching  them,  is  certainly  a  zoological 
curiosity,  but  he  must  yield  the  palm  of  singularity  to  his  liuman 
iiwdofjues.  The  Basque  highlander  seems  to  have  inherited  a 
custom  even  more  curious  than  this  Batrachian  instinct.  M.  Chaho 
traces  this  peculiarity  of  the  Btis(}ues  to  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
their  ancestor  A'itor  ;  but  the  origin  of  the  ‘  hominal  custom,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  Batrachian  instinct,  are  alike  unknown. 

But  enough  of  the  accoucheur  Basque.  All  races  who  arc 
too  conservative,  who  refuse  to  mix  their  blood,  mingle  their 
ideas,  and  blend  their  customs,  with  those  of  other  races,  seem 
doomed  to  perish.  There  is  in  nature  an  analogous  process. 
AV  Idle  the  Americans  destroy  the  Red  man,  the  Fjiiglish  the 
Kafirs,  the  Russians  the  Turks,  the  Chinese  the  lartars,  there  is 
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a  war  of  extermination  waging  in  Europe  between  the  grey  rats 
and  the  black  rats.  For  centuries,  the  mouse  was  tlie  only 
mammal  of  the  rat  kind  known  in  Europe.  The  ancients  knew 
no  otlier.  Man  sought  the  help  of  cats  against  his  redoubtahle 
tliough  timid  and  little  enemies,  the  mice.  Buffonsays  this  was 
calling  in  the  help  of  one  enemy  to  suppress  another,  whicli  is 
more  inconvenient ; — a  view  of  the  character  of  cats  which  has 
been  resented  ever  since  by  nearly  all  the  ladies  who  have  read 
him.  During  the  middle  ages,  the  black  rats,  coming  from  no¬ 
body  knows  where,  sjnead  themselves  over  Europe.  They  have 
warre<l  against  the  mice  ever  since,  who  owe  their  ])reservation  to 
their  small  size,  which  enables  them  to  retreat  into  holes  too 
narrow  for  the  admission  of  their  pursuers.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  the  grey  rat  arrived  in  Europe  from  India, 
having  been  brought  in  merchant  ships.  It  appeared  in  England 
in  17»S().  When  Buft’on  wrote,  it  was  only  known  in  France,  in 
the  environs  of  Paris;  and  had  not  entered  into  the  city.  In  a 
few  years  it  overran  the  whole  of  France.  Stronger,  fiercer,  more 
fecund,  and  swimming  well,  the  grey  rat  soon  mounted  the  rivers 
and  streams  in  pursuit  of  the  black  rat,  which  it  destroyed. 
iSow-a-days  the  Idack  rat  is  only  to  be  met  with  here  and  there, 
in  a  solitary  grange  in  the  interior,  or  a  lonely  island  on  the 
coast,  where  it  has  found  a  refuge. 

d'his  fact  of  the  war  of  extermination  waged  bv  races  of 
animals  against  each  other,  and  the  influence  of  man  as  the 
great  destroyer  of  every  kind  of  creature  or  thing  which  he  finds 
or  fancies  hostile  to  him,  have  not  had  their  due  weight  on  the 
authors  of  theories  of  the  history  of  life  on  the  globe.  Sound 
induction,  nevertheless,  requires  the  exhaustive  consideration  of 
all  known  and  real  causes  in  actual  operation,  prior  to  having 
recourse  to  the  imagination  for  guesses.  When  the  authoritv  of 
Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  Buffon,  and  Bonnet,  made  the  idea  of  a 
chain  of  existence  the  ]U’evalent  one,  poets  and  popular  writers 
said  the  loss  of  a  single  species, 

‘  The  least  link  in  being’s  wondrous  chain,’ 

would  be  equivalent  to  a  derangement  of  the  universe.  Bernnr- 
din  de  8t.  Pierre  says,  ‘  d'he  harmony  of  this  globe  would  he 
destroyed,  in  part  if  not  in  whole,  if  they  su])presse(l  oidy  the 
smallest  species  of  plant  ;  its  destruction  would  leave  without 
verdure  a  certain  sj\ace  of  earth  ;  and  without  nurriture  a  certain 
kind  of  insect  that  lived  on  it.  The  annihilation  of  these  insects 
would  entrain  the  loss  of  the  kind  of  birds  who  nourished  their 
little  ones  with  them  ;  and  thus,  in  succession,  to  infinitude,  ihc 
total  ruin  of  the  kingdom  might  issue  from  the  destruction  of  a 
moss,  as  we  see  that  of  an  edifice  commenced  by  a  lizard. 
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Cuvier  and  his  disciples,  on  the  contrary,  fall  into  .in  exaggeration 
on  the  other  side,  which  is  probably  e(pially  excessive  ;  for  they 
say  the  living  species  are  greatly  outnuinhered  by  the  lost  species. 
One  ot  them  has  estimated  tlie  living  species  of  fish  at  five 
thousand,  and  the  fossil  species  at  twenty-tive  thousaiul  !  The 
numher  ot  extinct  species  ot  turtles  already  obtained  from  the 
Island  ot  Sheppy  alone,  it  has  been  said,  exceeds  the  whole 
number  of  the  species  ot  tortoises  or  animals  in  shields  (or 
chilone)  known  to  exist  throughout  the  globe.  The  school  of 
Cuvier  preteiul  that  the  sedimentary  rocks  are  not  merely  a  sort 
of  petrified  grave-yard  of  plants  and  animals,  which  have  indi¬ 
vidually  come  under  the  dominion  of  death  ;  they  would  have 
us  believe  them  to  bo  a  musiaim,  in  which  have  been  preserved 
the  remains  of  numerous  species  of  animals  which  no  longer 
exist.  The  whole  of  these  hypothe.ses  rest  on  the  anatomical 
authority  of  Georges  Cuvier,  which  has  received  such  shocks  of 
late,  and  now-a-days  has  but  little  weight  in  Paris,  where  it  is 
best  known.  Profe.ssor  Schlegel,  of  Berlin,  recently  proved  that 
Cuvier  was  cheated  by  a  German  country  surgeon,  in  regard  to 
one  of  his  great  extinct  reptiles!  Zoological  research  is  con¬ 
tinually  showing  how  little  is  known  of  what  actually  exists,  and 
anatomical  investigation  is  jmning  daily  the  identity  of  living 
with  what  have  been  called  extinct  species;  and  as  knowledge 
increases,  the  presumption  of  the  men  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent,  who  pretend  to  know  what  exi.sts  and  what  is  extinct 
in  the  immensities  of  nature.  The  whirligig  of  scientific 
opinion  promi.ses  a  return  to  something  like  the  sentiments  of  the 
poets  whom  we  find  (pioted  by  Mr.  Gos.se  in  his  popularly  written 
and  beautifully  illustrated  ‘  Aejuarium’ : — 

‘  From  Nature’s  chain,  whatever  link  you  strike, — 

Tenth  or  ten  thousandth, — breaks  the  chain  alike.* 

and,  again,  from  Stillingfieet : — 

Each  shell,  each  crawling  insect  holds  a  rank 
Important  in  the  plan  ot  Him,  who  iVam’d 
This  scale  ot  beings  ;  holds  a  rank,  which  lost, 

VWndd  break  the  chain,  and  leave  behind  a  gap 
Which  nature’s  selt  would  rue. 

M.  de  Qiiatrefages  indulges  his  imagination  in  the  formation 
of  a  perfiict  animal.  ‘  The  })erfect  animal,  if  it  could  be  in  this 
world,  ought  to  unite  the  rarest  (jualities  which  are  di.s.seniinated 
among  a  great  number  of  difierent  species.  It  ought  to  move 
upon  the  earth  with  the  security  and  swdftness  of  a  zigetai,  the 
wild  horse  upon  which  the  Monguls  mount  the  god  of  fire.  It 
ought  to  be  able  to  cleave  the  air  like  the  martlet,  and  sustain 
its  fiight  like  the  pelican,  which  are  met  two  hundred  leagues 
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from  all  land,  and  can  fly  four  hundred  leagues  without  resting  a 
single  instant  its  wings,  whose  length  prevents  them  from 
reposing  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters.  The  perfect  animal 
ouglit  to  be  able  to  dive  to  the  depths  of  the  seas,  and  cleave 
their  stormy  waves  with  the  rapidity  of  the  dolphin  and  with 
the  perseverance  of  the  shark,  which  follows  a  ship  from  Europe 
to  America,  making,  without  stoppage,  a  voyage  of  eight  or  nine 
hundred  leagues,  the  windings  and  tackings  of  whicli  treble 
or  quadruple  the  distance.  To  these  faculties  of  locomotion,  it 
ought  to  add  the  force  of  the  elephant  or  the  whale  ;  the  infallible 
scent  of  the  pointer ;  the  delicate  touch  of  the  bat ;  the  flue 
ears  of  the  mole  ;  the  piercing  glance  of  the  condor,  which, 
hovering  above  the  Cordilleras,  discerns  the  smallest  prey 
browsing  on  the  plain  four  thousand  metres  beneath  him.  For 
attack  and  defence,  it  would  combine  the  formidable  claws  of  the 
tiger  with  his  terrible  jaws;  the  impenetrable  cuirass  of  the 
crocodile  with  the  envenomed  teeth  of  the  rattlesnake  and  the 
cobra  di  co])ella ;  finally,  all  these  divers  attributes  ought  to  be 
found  together  in  a  body  in  which  the  grace  of  the  kitten  should 
be  found  in  alliance  with  the  majesty  of  the  reposing  lion,  while 
displaying  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  humming-biid  and  the 
bird  of  paradise.' 

Although  poets  have  praised  each  other  for  exhausting  worlds 
and  then  inventing  new,  the  creative  fancy  has  never  yet  appeared 
among  the  endowments  of  men  which  could  exhaust  the  idea  of 
perfect  animality.  The  creation  of  our  learned  academician  is 
very  bizarre  and  very  incomplete.  The  principle  upon  which 
animals  are  coloured,  striking  exceptions  apart,  is  harmony  with 
their  habitats,  with  modifications  adapted  to  climate  ;  sober  colours 
in  the  winter  time,  and  brilliant  beauty  in  the  love  season.  The 
pigments  in  the  epiderm  of  the  perfect  animal  ought,  we  submit, 
to  ada])t  themselves  to  the  moods,  lights,  and  shadows,  habits 
and  habitats  of  the  animal.  Wood  bugs  have  the  hues  ol  the 
bark  and  lichens  upon  which  they  live  ;  gTeen  insects  are  tound 
among  the  green  grass  and  leaves  ;  and  just  as  there  are  beetles 
undistinguishable  from  the  withered  leaves  among  which  they 
crawl,  and  caterpillars  in  the  gooseberry-bushes  motionless  as 
their  withered  twigs,  the  giraft’es  and  cameleopards  resemble 
the  weather-beaten  trunks  of  the  forests,  and  the  grey  ot  a  herd 
of  elephants  is  mistaken  by  unpractised  eyes  for  the  grey  of  the 
thorny  jungle. 

Another  serious  omission  from  this  creation  is  the  protection 
of  the  tortoises  as  apostrophized  in  the  Greek  proverb — 

‘  O  tortoises  !  happy  in  your  hides.’ 

Why  not,  since  we  are  about  it,  give  the  periect  animal  the 
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power  of  enclosing  himself  in  a  box  i  The  type  of  a  cheloue 
is  an  animated  box.  No  naturalist  has  surpassed  the  old  nursery 
book  in  the  description  of  it : — 

‘  Tlie  tortoise  securely  from  danger  does  dwell, 

\\  lieu  he  tucks  up  his  head  and  his  tail  in  his  shell.* 

Some  enclose  themselves  by  drawing  in  their  heads ;  some  by 
folding  in  the  necks ;  there  is  a  kind  with  a  lid  in  front,  another 
kind  with  a  lid  behind  ;  and  again,  a  kind  with  a  lid  at  each  end. 
Our  perlect  animal  ought  surely  to  be  made  hapiiy  in  such  a 
shield-like  box.* 

Longevity  is  another  cpiallty  which  must  not  bo  omitted. 

*  Brisk  young  tortoises,  three  or  four  centuries  old,  feed  at  Gala¬ 
pagos  upon  cactuses  which  have  been  growing  for  a  thousand  or 
a  couple  of  thousand  years. 

However,  the  greatest  omission  from  the  conception  of  the 
perfect  animal  is  of  its  sociability,  which  tits  animals  for  domes¬ 
ticity  and  the  service  of  man.  The  perfect  animal  ought  to  be 
tameable.  Vast  as  are  the  services  man  derives  from  the  lower 
animals,  they  are  probably  insigniticant  in  comparison  with  what 

^  Jjn'upos  of  tortoises  and  turtle,  no  Londoner  can  help  thinking  of  ulder- 
inen,  and  Air.  Broderip  relates  an  anecdote  of  Chantrey  the  sculptor  and  a  civic 
functionary  at  a  feast  on  green  turtle,  which  is  too  good  to  escape  (piotation 
‘Our  own  lamented  Chantrey,  who,  though  fully  alive  to  the  merits  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  was  one  of  the  most  unseltish  and  liberal  of  men, 
had  a  story  of  a  jiassagc  during  one  of  the  City  feasts  at  which  he  was  present. 
The  gri*at  national  sculjitor — for  tridy  great  and  truly  national  he  was — sat 
next  to  a  functionary  before  whom  stood  a  large  tureen  of  turtle-soup.  This 
citizen  instantly  possessed  himself  of  the  ladle,  carefully  lished  out  the  coarser 
parts,  and  oliered  the  plate  containing  them  to  Chantrey,  who  di'clined. 

‘“1  w'atched,”  said  he,  “the  progress  of  the  plate:  at  last  it  was  set  down 
before  the  Lord  Mayor’s  chaplain;  and  the  expression ol  that  man’s  taee,  when 
he  beheld  it,  1  shalf  never  forget.”  The  functionary  went  on  helping  till  he 
had  cleared  the  soup  of  idl  but  tlu!  green  fat  and  richer  parts,  the  whole  of 
which  he  jiiled  up  in  a  capacious  plate  for  himsi’lf.  Then  up  spoke  our 
sculptor,  and  said,  “If  you  will  allow  me  lo  change  my  mind.  I’ll  take  a  little 
turtle;”  and  the  waiter,  who  held  the  plate,  plaeed  it,  to  the  horror  ot  the 
disjiensing  ex})ectant,  before  (’hantrey,  who  immediately  commenced  spoon- 
exercise,  as  .lonathan  delicately  describes  such  evolutions;  “and  this  1  did,* 
said  Chantrey,  “  to  })unish  him  for  his  greed.” 

‘  \V  hat  was  our  unhappy  functionary  to  do?  His  own  tureen  ^yas  exhausted, 
and,  in  a  half  frantic  tone,  he  called  to  one  of  the  waiters  to  bring  him  some 
turtle.  But  at  Citv  feasts  the  guests  are  very  industrious,  especially  when 
turtle  is  the  order  ol’  the  day;  and  the  waiter,  after  trying  about,  brouglit  back 
to  our  greedy  citizen  the  identical  plate  of  latless  ilesh  which  had  so  astounded 
the  chaplain,  who  had  contrived  to  (‘xchange  his  unwelcome  portion  lor  one 
more  worthy  of  a  sleek  son  of  the  (’hurch :  “and  then,  Chantrey  would  add, 
“my  attentive  neighbour’s  visage  was  awful  to  look  upon!  ’  iherewiis  no 
help  lor  it;  so  the  disconcerted  functionary  betook  himself  to  tlie  rejected 
plate,  with  the  additional  diseomliturc  of  seeing  Chantrey  send  away  his,  stul 
rich  with  calipee,  fat,  and  liiis.’ 
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among  thoinseKcs,  it  is  ]  i  -^vith  a  string  round  its 

Chinese  tisl.en.um  sen  J  to  fish  thr  him,  and 

neck  to  it  is  idle,  and  to 

has  taught  the  Imd  to  ^  industrious.  The  dog  is  a 

feel  pleased  it  appliuii  ^  between  the  anatomy  of  a  wolf 

"V  .nr  ‘iSr  t,eely.  v.lu.Lll,,  -d 

and  a  dog.  they  jeFoi  °nvsiolo*-ists  mean  by  sfccies. 

continuously ',  and  t  ns  n  •  moiul  and  not  zoological 

Gratitude  in  the  dog,  fear  f " excite  the  ferocity 

differences,  inspire  t'“;  J  /  \  .^end  ’and  the  wolf  an  enemy 

of  the  other  and  make  f, is  the  kindred  of 

of  man.  ‘'Hio  ''"oi  “?  A“.ie  fold  The  differences  hetwecii 

the  sheep-dog  who  ,  ^^^„^„er  during  successive  genera- 

the  ettocts  ot  j^ood  liMi^o  ‘  .  dualities  once  iictpnieil, 

tions,  and  the  hereditaiy  p  p  ^  ditferences  which  exist 

„.in  1«  found  to  «r™.KS;  ‘'™‘“ 

botvveou  tlie  liou^o  o,.  , .  |  wiiitor  siue.ol  Icnor  liom 

and  the  Hocks  ot  .rates  of  Paris, 

the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  F>  '  wonderful 

'I'he  function  of  P<='J^^'^tio  i,^,,ediV,le  feat  of  nature 

faculties  ot  animals,  ff  ^  i.v  small  means.  The  researches 
in  accomplishing  "„Jii,d)onrhood  of  Saint  Sehast.aii 

of  M.  .Ic  Quatretages  111  f  wmdt^,  which 

gave  dl  fe  hu'cb  and  British  sailors  the  ‘ship 

the  hrench  |  i  viiietie’s  of  the  ship-worm,  at  least 

worm.’  There  arc  so\e  .  '.  .  .  Just  now,  when  wo  have  a 

half-a-dozen  ot  which  aic  jufested  hy  the  ship-wonn,  its 

tlcct  in  the  Black  Sea,  wind  ■  *  nod  allies  in  destruction, 

Shed,  the  pholades,  and  its  s  of  vital  hu- 

the  sea  tleas  engaged  in  the 

portaiiee  to  the  inter es  s  o  .  Jlussian  fleets  at 

war.  Bvery  account  we  have  ev U  K.  I  ,,eakcned  and 

Bchastopol,  has  dcscrihod  In  the  last  century, 

rapidly  destroyed  hy  these  PV^^*’  f  J^,;„est,  and  whose  navy 
Holland  which  hr.aved  bpam  .  at  Uie  mast-head,  wasHi 

once  inva.lcd  the  Thames  of  these  small  hut  tend,  c 

danger  of  hnnidation  troiu  p,  huilt.  Prior  to 

enemies,  in  destroying  P'  *■  ,■  pj  ,  sometimes  happenu 

the  coppering  ot  f  u'n^^ 

that  they  wont  mti' m,r  Lc  slightest  warning  of  Uie  eata- 


and  Chersonese,  are  now  exposed  to  tne  ^  ,  e 

fatal  to  the  llussian  ships ,  .an  .j  grefore  still  more  perilous, 

persevering,  more  perhdious,  and  theretore 
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than  the  hurricanes  of  the  Euxine  or  the  art  illery  of  Sehastopol. 

A  slight  iclea  of  the  practical  importance  ot  the  stud}  ot  tht.sc 
hellrish  and  crustaceans  may  be  derived  Iroin  the  coiisideiation 
tau<dit  by  e.xperience  to  the  maritiiiie  nations,  that  it  is  cheaper 
„‘nj  better  to  sheath  the  bottoms  ot  their  ships  with  coppei,  o 
as  if  it  were  with  half-pence,  than  to  run  the  risk  ot  their 
rivaoes.  This  expensive  deteiice,  however,  h^  been  touiid  ti 
an  iusufficent  iirotectioii ;  and  one  of  the  most  imporUuit  ipiestions 
of  practical  science  in  the  present  day  is  how  to  liiid  moie 

oiStiCi  lu  the  .,5., 1.1  .vorU.  .'l»l  "“t; 

holes  Bhiiivillc  iniagiiieil  a  olassitieati.m  baae.I  on  lei.ii, 
eiM.."  fro...  ...ai.  ll.o“..o»l  I'erfectlj  tor.,.c.l  ........al, 

link  of  ibis  niultiform  chain,  kinds  of  f j, 

Late  without  excei^UoiL 

sponge,  one  species  sponge,  because 

fc.3r.l.o"Zea  SI  .....ke  a  lorls-S  fer  IMf.  'ViH.-t 

...oall.  or  i„teatl..c.,  .....1  l...i..g  ‘'Zlf,, .''"I','!;:  "I'ZZ’  a..,l 

and  <dutiuous  membrane,  tiic  ^  i  fi.o  li-mlpst 

corroftes  the  shells  of  molluscs,  e-Tec>ally  oFtei^  and  tl  e  ^ 
calcareous  stones.  These  .stones  are  rnh  le  ^ 

TLt  hL  for'petnHed 

SongeB  Anbnals  perforate  all  kinds  of 

table”  ami  mineral,  bones,  ^ J to  have 

«£TOidercnt  miimals  in 

either  to  tiiid  food  oi  lodgm^,  ^  luiwcver  which  Sir  William 
eggs.  A  Californian  ’tPc  provident  wood- 

Jardine  proposes  to  call  pious  i  >  [hroat,  has  been 

pecker,  a  black  one  witli  a  red  l  p^le«  i  ’  tl.c  bark 

describeil  ot  late,  which  is  ^  t  prepare 

ol  trees  to  store  acorns  in  tut  .  /fl,„nporns  in  the  autumn. 

holes  during  the  summer  to  be  ica  y  o  •  p  the  hrst 

The  statenmiit  needs  coiihrmation.  ,  rare  even 

time  such  a  high  instinct  as  mainmals,  has  been 

among  the  liuinan  ‘'“J  Lvation  should  be  contlrme.l,  it 

ascribed  to  birds.  li  ti  c  zoolo^dcal  pcrioratioii — 

would  give  an  ad.litional  o  ije  t^  j.p„uld  be  obliged  to  correct  our 

namely,  the  storing  ot  food.  ^pt^p^  jPoJ  and  lodging, 

statement,  and  to  say  animalb  pc 
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and  to  depose  tlieir  eggs  and  store  their  provender.  In  pursuit 
of  these  objects,  animals  of  such  apparent  insignificance  as  to  be 
po[)ularly  called  fleas,  flies,  grubs,  worms,  and  the  like  con¬ 
temptuous  names,  destroy  harvests,  breakwaters,  piers,  forests, 
towns,  navies,  and  nations. 

The  sliip-worm  is  called,  in  Cuvierian  terms,  an  acephalous 
mollusc,  a  headless  soft-bodied  animal,  words  which  have  come 
into  vogue  all  the  more  readily,  that  nobody  has  defined  either 
W'hat  is  a  soft  body  or  what  is  a  head.  As  for  this  present 
writer,  he  has  spent  too  many  pleasant  months  in  the  society  of 
these  shell-bearing  creatures  to  venture  to  say  they  have  no  heads. 
The  word  ‘  teredo'  is  a  Greek  and  Latin  word,  signifying  the 
wood-worm  ;  and  Linmeus,  adding  an  adjective  to  the  substantive, 
which  means  naval,  describes  the  animal  as  the  teredo  navalis, 
or  wood-worm  of  ships.  Lamarck  includes  them  in  ‘  les  con- 
chifbres  demiaires  tubicoles' — or  inhabitants  of  a  tube,  bearing 
shells,  which  have  two  muscular  impressions  within  each  valve. 
M.  Leshayes  calls  the  ship-worm  a  ‘  pholadaire,'  or  creature 
hiding  in  a  hole  like  the  pliolades.  The  ship-worm  seems  a 
white-greyish  worm,  about  a  foot  long,  and  half  an  inch  thick, 
with  a  round  end,  and  a  forked  end.  The  shell  consists  of  two 
small  valves,  about  the  size  of  a  nut.  Within  the  valves  is  what 
the  French  naturalists  have  called  ‘  un  cuilleron'  or  small  spoon, 
and  the  English  a  ‘  spoon-shaped  process but  which  we  have 
demonstrated  with  general  acceptance  in  France  and  England 
to  be‘  a  veritable  lever.  [See  Jameson's  ‘  Edinburgh  Phil.  Mag.' 
for  July,  1851,  and  ‘ Eclectic  Rev.'  for  December  and  August, 
185J.]  Outside  the  valves  are  the  teeth  of  a  rasp,  as  in  the 
other  pbolades.  The  foot  of  the  teredo  iiavalis  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  and  hole  it  makes  in  the  wood,  and  the  levers  are 
inserted  in  the  muscles  of  it.  Two  syphons  form  the  opposite 
end  of  the  ship-worm,  which  communicate  with  the  sea.  Like 
the  ])holas,  the  teredo  is  a  rasj),  and  grates  down  the  wood  m 
making  its  hole :  like  the  pholas  also,  the  teredo  is  a  sc|uirt,  and 
rejects  through  the  anal  syphon  the  wood  dust.  The  foot  acts  as* 
the  motor  of  the  rasp  through  the  levers  of  the  valves;  and  by 
its  expansibility  as  the  piston  of  the  squirt.  Such  is  this  ani¬ 
mated  })erforating  machine.  In  the  elongated  form  of  the  teredo, 
the  liver,  ovaries,  and  gills,  are  not  placed  beside  each  other,  but 
the  one  after  the  other.  We  know  not  whether  the  kinds  of 
ship-worms  in  the  Black  Sea  consist  of  those  who  s])awn  insjaing 
or  in  autumn.  If  the  public  accounts  of  the  Russian  fleets  are 
true,  the  spawning  season  of  these  animals  occurs  whe  n  it  ma> 
be  a  dangerous  time  for  our  navies  of  war  and  commerce.  I  heir 
reproduction  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The  reproductive 
characteristics,  the  fecundation,  and  the  spawning  of  these  crea- 
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tures,  have  never  yet  been  described  or  seen,  we  believe,  by  any 
observer.  Probably,  the  young  ai’e  deposited  in  a  gelatinous 
mass  upon  the  adjacent  surface  of  wood  as  the  pholades  are  upon 
the  rocks,  according  to  our  personal  observation  ;  and  after  a 
certain  time,  each  individual  separates  and  shifts  lienceforth  for 
itselt.  All  animals  undergo  metamorphoses ;  the  metamorphosis 
of  tlie  insect  into  egg,  larve,  chrysilade,  buttertly — or  of  the  frog 
into  eggs,  fish,  quadruped — or  some  other  not  yet  sufficiently 
observed,  such  as  the  alternate  generations  of  salpa,  in  which  the 
single  creature  produces  the  combined  creatures,  and  the  coni- 
bmed  the  single  ! 

M.  de  Quatrefages  thus  describes  what  he  hits  seen  of  the 
metamoiqihoses  of  the  ship- worm  : — 


‘  Let  us  see  what  happens  to  the  teredo.  The  kuwe  is  at  first  almost 
round,  and  resembles  one  of  those  little  sea  urchins,  every  one  of  whose 
spines  serves  it  as  an  organ  of  natation.  It  swims  about  in  every 
direction  with  extreme  agility,  and  this  first  state  lasts  about  a  day 
and  a  half.  About  this  time  the  outside  skin  splits  and  encrusts  itself 
with  calcareous  salts,  and  becomes  a  shell,  at  first  oval,  then  triangular, 
and  lastly  nearly  round.  During  the  formation  of  the  shell  the  vibra- 
tile  hairs  disappear,  but  this  does  not  condemn  the  little  animal  to 
inactivity.  As  the  exterior  hairs  disappear,  a  swelling  developes, 
which  is  equally  hairy,  and  which  cnlai’ges  and  spreads  like  a  little 
collar  surrounded  with  fringes.  This  new  organ  of  locomotion  can  hide 
itself  in  the  shell,  or  display  itself  outside,  and  act  almost  like  the  wheel 
of  a  steamboat. 


‘  Thanks  to  this  ajiparatus  the  young  larve  continues  to  swim  wdth 
as  great  facility  as  in  his  lirst  condition ;  but  he  has  acquired  in  addi¬ 
tion  an  organ  which  enables  him  to  walk  u}K)n  a  rt‘sisting  surface,  and 
to  raise  himself,  for  example,  along  the  side  of  a  gliuss  vase.  This  is  a 
sort  of  lleshy  foot,  similar  to  a  long  tongue,  which  lengthens  and 
shortens  at  w’ill.  Idie  larve  of  the  teredo  possesses  besides  auditive 
organs,  like  those  of  several  other  molluscs,  and  eyes  analogous  to  those 
of  certain  anuclides. 


‘  During  this  period  of  his  existence  our  mollusc  enjoys  in  a  high 
degree  the  characteristics  of  the  ttre  animal.  He  moves,  and  is  in 
relation  w  ith  the  exterior  w  orld  by  special  aj)})aratus.  Very  well !  then 
comes  another  metamorphose;  this  same  ship-worm  loses  his  organs  of 
movement  and  sensation,  and  becomes  a  sort  of  inert  mass,  in  wdiich 
the  Jii'e  of  the  vegetable  almost  entirely  replaces  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  the  animal.’ 


AVe  have  seen  young  shiji-w'orins,  about  the  size  of  the  head  oi 
a  largo  ])in,  in  the  little  cups  they  bore  lor  themselves  on  the 
surface  of  submerged  w’ood.  As  they  grow'  they  penetrate  across 
and  then  along  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

Alany  remedies  have  been  employed  against  the  devastations 
of  these  creatures.  W  ood  for  ships  has  been  steeped  in  corrosive 
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sublimate,  aud  ^1.  de  Quatrefages  proposes  to  prevent  the  fecuii- 
datioii  by  means  of  salts  of  co})per,  lead,  or  mercury,  thrown  into 
the  docks  or  basins  in  which  the  wood  lies  submerged.  The  late 
!M.  Laurent,  who  devoted  many  years  to  this  subject,  thoui^ht 
more  success  would  be  obtained  by  encouraging  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  teredoe.s,  the  most  voracious  of  which  are  several 
species  of  nereides. 

We  have  called  them  pe.sts  of  the  seas,  these  destroyers  of 
rocks  and  ships.  But  they  do  good  work ;  by  breaking  down  the 
rocks  they  su})ply  the  ocean  with  tlie  lime  which  forms  the  bones 
of  fish  and  the  cement  of  sandstone;  and  by  destroying  the 
floating  timbers  washed  down  by  the  tropical  rivers,  they  hasten 
the  decay  and  decom})osition  of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  health  of  animal  life  upon  the  globe. 

The  multifarious  contents  of  the  works  of  ^lessrs.  Quatrefages 
and  Broderip  have  led  us  to  glance  discursively  at  the  idea  of 
life.  Life  is  nutrition  and  reproduction,  which  words  may  he 
again  interpreted  by  assimilation  and  metamorphosis.  A  distin¬ 
guished  ])hysiologist  analyzed  the  blood  in  the  left  sac  of  the 
heart  of  a  dog  the  other  Jay,  in  illustration  of  assimilation,  and 
found  sugar  in  it,  and  in  the  blood  which  had  circulated  and 
reached  the  right  sac  there  was  none.  Reproduction  consists 
of  changes,  which  warrant  the  statement  that  cinbryogeny 
is  the  science  of  metamorphoses  (from  the  egg,  which  is  a  series 
of  envelopes  or  cells,  onwards  to  the  adult  animal),  very  various 
in  kind,  and  but  imperfectly  known. 

We  conclude  by  mentioning  two  great  facts  which  have  been 
touched  upon  by  our  authors — the  mystery  of  suspended  anima¬ 
tion,  and  the  marvellous  relations  which  subsist  among  animals. 
Dr.  Franklin  wished  he  could  have  his  life  suspended  a  century, 
to  see  what  had  become  of  the  United  States.  The  Hies  he  saw 
revive  in  London,  after  having  been  corked  in  wine  bottles  in 
Virginia,  may  not  have  been  quite  so  long  confined  as  the  wine  mer¬ 
chant  asserted.  On  the  moss  of  our  slate  roofs,  however,  lives  an 
animal,  called  by  the  discoverer  of  it,  Leiiwenhack,  a  rotiler, 
which  dies  in  dry  and  lives  in  wet  weather.  We  have  only  to 
wet  the  moss,  and  squeeze  it  into  a  cup,  as  if  it  were  a  sponge,  to 
see  the  rotifers  under  the  microscope.  The  rotifer  has  become 
the  representative  of  a  class  of  small  animals,  chiefly  worms  (some 
of  which  have  indeed  been  classed  with  eels  and  spiders,  ‘  Au- 


gnillules’  and  ‘  Arachnides,')  and  all  of  which  possess  the  faculty 
of  suspended  animation. 

Animals  are  strangely  related  to  each  other.  Man  has  in  him, 
on  him,  or  about  him,  a  representation  of  the  animal  world. 
Every  animal  has,  like  him,  animal  friends  and  foes.  If  he  is 
attended  by  the  sparrow,  the  sleeping  crocodile  is  debarrassed  of 
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tb6  insects  in  its  mouth,  find  wnrnod  of  dnn^or  by  the  zic-zctCj 
a  little  plover.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  ]notecred  by  daws,  mag¬ 
pies,  and  starlings.  J  he  teet  and  beak  of  the  beefeater  (Buphaga 
Erythrohyncha)  are  admirably  adapted  to  enable  it  to  rid  oxtm, 
camels,  and  antelopes,  from  the  maggots  which  burrow  in  their 
hides.  '  When  the  sleeping  rhinoceros  is  in  danger,'  says  Air. 
Gordon  Cumming,  ‘his  birds  stick  their  bills  into'^his  ears,  and 
utter  a  harsh  grating  cry,  nor  do  they  desert  him  wlum  brushed 
off  as  he  runs,  by  the  branches  of  trees,  nor  when  pursued  by  the 
bullets  of  the  hunter.'  Major  Denham  records  a  similar  obser¬ 
vation  in  regard  to  wild  elephants,  and  a  number  of  thrush-liko 
birds,  who  do  not  quite  abandon  the  elephant  even  when  alarmed 
by  the  Hashes  of  muskets,  nor  after  they  have  been  struck  by 
spears.  The  philosophers  who  pride  themselves  on  finding  a 
verminous  self-interest  under  appearances  of  heroic  devotion,  will 
not  forget  to  tell  us  that  the  birds  find  ticks,  on  which  they  feed, 
on  the  backs  of  the  rhinoceros  and  the  elejdiant. 

The  adaptation  of  the  structure  of  animals  for  the  services 
they  are  to  render  to  other  animals ;  their  relations  of  mutual 
advantage  ;  the  suspension  of  life  until  it  seemingly  ])asses  in 
alternate  death  and  life ;  the  power  of  the  feeblest  creatures  of 
perforating  the  harder  substances;  longevity  reaching  several 
centuries;  sociability  capable  of  transforming  ferocity  into  friend¬ 
ship,  and  the  extermination  of  mammal  as  of  human  races ;  such 
have  been  the  subjects  we  have  enumerated,  perhaps  of  necessity 
somewhat  in  the  touch-and-go  style  of  a  showman  before  a 
booth  : — but  this  booth  is  a  temple. 


Art.  ^  I. — IldiTwoa,  7ref)in?iK<n'  fk'CitofiEyoi'  c'uj  rou  ftqyot;. 

^vyruKTUif  A.  1*.  Rrcyui/h/r,  K.  I  \.  SodyovfirjCy  k.\. 

lU^TTror.  \\7r0  \\7rf)i\l(Wj  ISoI,  \\7rfn\t0Vy  lS.55. 

\\^i'iyt]rri.  [The  Baiidora,  a  })eri()dical  ])ul)lished  twice  a  month. 
Editors  A.  B.  llangavis,  K.  l*aparrigopoulos,  N.  Dragoumis,  Ac. 
Volume  V.  From  Aj)ril  1851:  to  April  1855.  Athens.] 

2.  Itomaic  and  Jfodern  Grech  compared  with  one  another  and.  with 
Ancient  Grech.  By  James  Clyde,  ^I.A.  Edinburgh:  Suther¬ 
land  &  Knox.  1855. 


Goethe  thought  that  the  idea  of  destiny  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  Greek  tragedy  having  vanished  from  the  earth,  we  ought  now 
to  agree  with  Napoleon  that  politics  is  fate.  The  great  (h‘rman 
may  have  been  influenced  in  this  opinion  by  his  court  connexions 
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and  Ids  aristocratic  tendencies  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  there  lies 
within  it  a  vast  deal  of  truth.  In  su])|)ort  of  this,  we  could 
adduce  no  more  striking  instance  than  the  present  war.  AVhat 
is  its  object  ?  The  Ih  itish  })eople  are  most  certainly  agreed,  that 
it  is  a  war  made  against  a  tyrannic  government,  which  threatens 
to  drag  all  free  men  within  its  murderous  grasp.  So  far,  all 
right ;  and  we,  as  one  of  the  British  p(?o})le,  would  urge  its 
thorough  and  resolute  prosecution.  But  as  soon  as  we  come  to 
look  a  little  more  closely  into  matters,  we  are  met  on  all  sides  by 
the  most  puzzling  questions  and  difficulties.  On  the  very 
threshold  we  are  stopped  by  the  inquiry.  What  object  luis  the 
British  government  in  caiTying  out  the  war?  Bor  be  it  re¬ 
marked,  there  is  an  immense  difference  between  the  British 
government  and  the  British  people.  The  British  people  are  loud 
in  the  praises  of  liberty,  and  have  a  deep  and  heartfelt  persua¬ 
sion  of  its  blessings.  The  British  government  on  the  other  hand 
are  essentially  despotic,  their  sympathies  lie  with  the  continental 
despots,  and  their  acts,  when  not  forced  on  by  the  representations 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  have  been  despotic  in  their  nature 
and  tendency.  What  motive  then  can  they  have  in  this  war  ? 
Unfortunately,  they  have  none.  It  was  a  mere  accident  to  all 
appearances  that  led  them  into  it ;  they  tried  to  slink  out  of  it  as 
well  as  they  could;  they  hoped  for  an  amicable  settlement  with 
their  despotic  friends,  and  doubtless  they  would  long  ere  this 
have  allowed  the  Czar  to  prey  on  Turkey,  had  there  not  been  in 
Britain  a  freedom-loving,  noble-hearted  people  to  com])el  their 
sluggish  and  apathetic  rulers  to  a  more  determined  and  more 
manly  course.  Jfthus  entering  on  a  war  with  no  leading  idea, 
in  fact  nothing  to  tight  for,  but  merely  something  to  tight  against, 
we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  conduct  it  without  any  such  idea, 
and  the  conse(]uence  will  be,  that,  when,  as  often  happens,  the 
cause  of  liberty  might  be  served,  its  interests  will  be  neglected, 
and  even  its  services  despised. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  more  minute  discussion  of  these 
matters.  Any  one-  can  easily  suppose  for  himself  how  a  skiltul 
government,  anxious  to  see  men  everywhere  freed  from  tyrants, 
might  tind  auxiliaries  to  itself  by  acting  sympathetically  with 
millions  of  Germans  and  Italians  who  long  for  a  free  land.  A\  e 
say,  a  government,  for  no  one  can  be  blind  to  the  immense 

difficulties  with  which  it  would  have  to  cope.  In  the  meantime, 
we  wish  merely  to  direct  attention  to  a  small  corner  ot  land, 
once  the  seat  of  the  most  illustrious  city-states,  the  birtlq)lace 
of  the  most  gifted  artists,  and  the  home  of  some  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  the  past. 

The  ilifference  between  the  British  government  and  the 
British  people  has  nowhere  made  itself  more  coinplet(dy  mam- 
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fest  than  in  tlie  case  of  Greece,  and  nowhere  lias  it  wroiicjht 
more  mischieh  The  British  people  hailed  the  Greek  re v'ohition 
with  the  utmost  ardour,  assistance  was  sent  them  from  all 
(piarters,  Philhellenes  raiscil  subscriptions  for  them  in  London, 
and  Philhellenes  went  over  and  foui^ht  for  them  in  Greece.  Ihit 
as  surely  as  the  British  people  sym])athize  with  any  spark  of 
liberty,  as  surely  does  the  British  government  try  to  extiuii^uish 
it  in  their  own  quiet  unobserved  way.  Again  and  again  did  our 
consuls  play  the  most  detestable  part  in  support  of  the  Turks. 
Again  and  again  have  men,  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
played  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven  in  the  government  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.  And  more  than  once  has  there  been  wanton 
interference  with  Greeks,  merely  to  show  them  that  the  l-lritish 
lion  is  not  to  be  tampered  with.  What  is  the  consec^uence  ? 
Just  this,  that  the  Greek  people  have  far  more  ardent  expecta¬ 
tions  of  liberty  from  Russia  than  from  Kngland,  and  that,  if  they 
are  to  be  under  a  foreign  government,  tliey  would  choose  tlie 
domination  of  the  Czar  rather  than  the  rule  of  i^ritain.  For 
RuSvSia  has  been  kind  to  them,  has  favoured  their  idea  of  free¬ 
dom,  has  been  supposed  to  work  for  it,  and  even  yet  her  repre¬ 
sentatives  do  all  tlie  good  they  can  to  the  Greek  nation,  and  aid 
the  prosperity  of  Greek  institutions.  Even  this  very  war  at  first 
sight  seems  undertaken  in  behalf  of  Greek  Christians  against 

O  o 


Mohammedan  Turks.  We  know  for  a  certainty  that  the  Czar 
had  far  other  aims.  His  communications  with  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour,  are  to  us  most  conclusive  proofs  that  the  autocrat  in  his 
ambition  thought  nothing  of  Christians,  excejitso  far  as  he  might 
subject  them,  soul  and  body  to  himself,  the  supreme  head  of 
Church  and  State.  And  the  Greeks  by  this  time  should  be  aware 
that  Nicholas  (and  doubtless  his  successor  is  of  the  same  mind) 
affirmed  that  he  would  ‘never  permit  an  attempt  at  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  a  Byzantine  empire,  or  such  an  extension  of  (Jreece 
as  would  render  her  a  powerful  state.^  Indeed  many  of  the 
Greeks  are  well  aware  of  this,  tint  what  matters  that  ?  Russia 
has  hitherto  entwined  the  interests  of  Greece  with  her  own,  and 
Greece  will  cling  to  her  and  side  with  her,  so  long  as  fn^e  haig- 
land  can  offer  her  nothing  but  the  stern  and  haughty  treatment 
in  which  our  aristocratic  rulers  delight. 

The  vast  difference  lietween  the  present  position  of  the  (ireeks 
and  the  Turks  is  this  ;  that  there  are  the  elements  of  progress  in 
the  one,  and  the  most  marked  signs  of  decay  in  the  other. 
Turkey  can  advance  only  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  Mohammedan; 
Greece  has  begun  to  advance,  and  has  had  for  some  time  within 
it  a  party  of  noble-minded  men  longing  tor  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  regeneration  of  their  native  land,  and  some  of  whom  have 
already  bequeathed  to  her  heroic  deeds,  and  self-sacrificing 
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labours.  Here  is  the  determining  point  for  us.  Granting  tliat 
all  tlui  accusations  that  have  been  poured  of  late  on  the  Greeks 
are  true  to  the  smallest  tittle,  that  they  are  cheats,  lazy  scoundrels, 
ignorant,  st‘ltish  (though  by  the  wav,  we  ought  to  remark  that 
Knglishinen  knowing  modern  Greek,  almost  invariably  bring 
back  a  g<M)d  report,  a  small  minority  like  Joshua  and  Caleb  of 
olden  times,  while  the  great  numbers  who  do  not,  cannot  tind 
terms  ade(piate  enough  to  express  their  contemj)t  and  their 
disgust),  granting  all  this  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  is  still 
indisputalde  that  there  is  within  Greece  a  fellowship  of  worker.s, 
who  have  resolved,  and  now  labour  hard  to  raise  their  country 
from  its  degradation.  Within  itself  there  are  the  elements  of  a 
new  existence.  Tlu‘se  j)atriotic  men  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  d(‘ny 
the  moral  disintegration  of  (Jreece.  Though  anxious  to  maintain 
thi*ir  country  s  creilit,  whenever  it  can  be  u})held,  and  tliough 
they  occasionally  praise  it  more  than  it  deserves,  (no  very  heinous 
fault,  surely  !)  yet  still  the  palpable  fact  lies  before  them,  that 
vast  numbers  of  the  (  Jreeks  are  uneducated,  polluted  by  many 
vic(‘s,  and  oftcm  guilty  of  dt'cds  as  foolish  as  they  are  injurious. 
The  hard  strugglers  in  the  battle  of  Greek  regeneration  have 
again  and  again  to  complain  of  the  apathy  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  nay  even  of  the  a]>athy  of  the  government,  and  the 
selfish  conduct  of  Greek  ministers.  l>ut  why  wonder  at  this? 
As  Professor  Phrearitis  says,  in  an  article  on  education,  ‘the 
Grtv'k  nation  is  yet  a  l)abi‘.'  It  has  as  yet  had  scarcely  thirty 
yi'ars  of  liberty,  in  which  it  might  throw  otf  the  prostrating  and 
dmnoralizing  effects  of  a  slavery  more  than  four  hundred  years 
old.  A  nation  is  not  born  in  a  day.  Evil  habits,  especially  the 
evil  habits  engendert'd  by  tyranny  and  slavery,  are  not  shaken  off 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  Greeks  ask  fair  play.  ‘  Give  us 
time  and  give  us  op])ortunity,  and  then  you  will  see  what  educa¬ 
tion  can  make  of  us.’  ‘  Why,’  says  Professor  Phrearitis  (]>.  o‘l0), 
‘an'  we  vexed  with  the  hired  Fallmeraver,  because  he  writes 
against  us  that  we  are  not  (Jreeks,  when  we  afford  him  the 
gn*at(‘st  proof  of  this  in  despising  our  own  great  ones,  and  gaping 
for  tlu‘  least  ])ittances  of  foreigners?  O  ministers  of  (Jreek 
instruction  and  the  (Jreek  church  !  none  of  us  is  guilty  in  this,  the 
(Jreek  nation  is  yvt  a  babe  ;  it  has  need  of  a  teacher  and  a  guide 
<  TrufCnyoj'yoc  k*(ii  unwearied  and  faithful  to  introduce 

it  to  the  ancestral  stonEouses  of  knowledge,  and  to  ])oint  out  to  it 
the  ancestral  mine.  Put  this  is  u])  to  this  time  covered  over  as  it 
were  ;  uncover  it,  O  minister,  through  suitable  workmen,  and  then 
you  will  see  how  brilliant,  abundant,  and  magnificent  it  is. 
rnfold  it  tt>  our  eves,  and  you  will  hear  from  the  mouth  oi  all 

%  k 

one  ery,  “  We  all  wish  to  be  scholars  of  those  whose  sons  we 
verily  are.”  ’ 
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Such  earnest  endeavours  ought  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  tliose 
noble-hearted  men  thus  intent  on  the  welfare  of  tlieir  country, 
that  make  Greece  at  ])resent  a  most  wortliv  object  of  svunpatby, 
and  ot  pleasant  contemplation.  The  Turks  bav('  no  such  miui. 
The  Turks  can  point  to  no  such  strivings  among  themselves  to 
bring  about  a  regeneration,  and  conse(|uently  we  have  no  such 
strong  and  just  hope  for  Turkey  as  we  have  for  Gret;c(‘.  How  do 
these  Greek  })atriots  intend  to  raise  their  country  ^  'riiis  is  a 
subject  keenly  discussed  among  themstdves.  Oiui  of  the  articles 
of  the  ‘  Pandora’  is  entitled,  ‘  What  are  the  Centres  of  National 
Unity  ?’  The  writer,  Mr.  Carousos,  of  Cephalonia,  finds  them  in 
Byzantium  and  Athens — Byzantium,  the  seat  of  the  patriarchate 
and  tlie  church  ;  and  Athens,  the  seat  of  learning  aiel  education. 
"Idle  church  and  the  school  are  the  watchwords  of  Gniek  patriots, 
for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Carousos  is  shared  by  almu.st  all  the  active 
and  earnest  men  in  Gret'ce. 

A  British  reader  might  ask.  Why  the  church  ?  and  certainly 
the  reason  is  (juitea  peculiar  one.  It  is  not  that  tlu^  ch'rgy  are 
so  good  that  they  will  reform  the  peoph*.  In  a  ])am])hlet  on 
Education  by  Professor  Stroubi.s,  we  met  with  the*  following 
suggestion  :  ‘  Where  the  constitution  of  such  a  scle)«»l  becomes 
impossible  on  account  of  the  number  of  the  poj)ulation,  let  the 
priest  have  the  task  of  teaching  the  children  writing,  reading, 
the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  tht‘  holy  catechi.sm,’  Ac.  Then 
again,  he  asks:  ‘  Why  is  the  Word  of  God  rarely  heanl  |)rcache(l 
from  the  sacred  ])ul])it  in  the  capital  itself,  and  almost  never  in 
most  of  the  villages  and  towns?’  And  farther  on,  he  allirms  of 
the  ])riests,  that  tlu‘y  ‘  eat  the  fat,  and  clothe  themselv(‘s  with 
the  wool,  and  kill  them  that  are  fed,  but  do  not  f(H*(l  tln^  flock. 
The  diseased  they  have  not  strengthened,  neithtu*  have  th(‘y 
healed  the  sick,  neither  have  they  bound  uj)  that  which  was 
broken,  neither  have  they  brought  again  that  which  was  driven 
away,  neither  have  they  sought  that  which  was  lo.st,  l)ut  with 
force  and  with  cruelty  have  they  ruled  tlnan.’  fEz<‘k.  xxxiv.  .*»,  4.) 

In  reviewing  this  work  for  the  ‘  Pandora,’  IVott's.^or  Bhrearitis 
makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  suggestion  and  tlie  accusa¬ 
tions  (p.  o2G)  : — ‘  Here  our  writer  talks  as  it  he  had  come 
iinmecliately  from  Scotland  or  Nortiiei  ii  ( h  rmany  straight  into 
Greece.  He  is  ignorant  that  not  oidy  in  villages,  but  not  even 
in  Greek  cities,  are  there  educated  priests  scattering  in  the  midst 
of  the  people,  as  ha])pens  in  other  happy  lands,  th(‘  light  ol  the 
JHvine  word  and  the  civilization  ol  Ghristianity.  lie  is  ignorant 
that  such  a  ble.ssing  has  not  been  vouchsate<l  to  us  by  Hivine 
Providence.  He  is  ignorant  that  most  ot  ourjniests  have  them¬ 
selves  need  of  instruction  in  our  j»ubiic  schools.  Jhit  does  th(i 
clergy  fail  on  that  account  ?  Far  be  the  thought  from  us.  The 
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Cireek  cler^%  tliougli  such,  is  beloved  and  respected  by  ns, 
because  it  lias  in  it  the  virtues  and  feelings  with  which  tlie 
orthodox  faith  inspires  all  its  servants:  devotion  to  country,  love 
towards  neighbours,  with  endurance  of  others,*  a  strong  attach¬ 
ment  to  liberty  and  intellectual  development.  As  individuals, 
our  priests  are  very  good  ;  but  as  teachers  ot  the  peo])le,  and  as 
moulders  of  the  community,  they  are  altogether  unsuitable,  and 
just  for  this  reason,  that  ever  with  them  what  is  impossible  is 
not  possible.  Who  of  us  has  ever  sincerely  thought  about  the 
general  education  of  the  clergy  ?  who  has  provided  for  their 
regeneration  ?  who  has  cared  for  their  freedom  from  their 
present  slavish  condition?  who  has  held  forth  a  hand  to  raise 
them  whmi  they  have  fallen  ?  Who  has  elevated  them  to  a 
jiosition  whence  they  might  become  the  teachers,  the  advisers, 
and  the  heljis  of  the  jieople  ?’ 

In  these  circumstances,  very  little  is  expected  from  the  clergy. 
Is  the  belief,  then,  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Greek  church  reckoned 
so  purifying  that  hope  arises  from  that  (piarter  ?  No  such  thing. 
The  reason  is  ])urely  an  historical  one.  Ever  since  the  Greeks 
were  subject  to  foreign  sway,  the  (Jreek  church  has  held  them 
together  as  a  nation.  It  ])reserved  their  language,  it  preventi'd 
them  from  blending  with  Turks,  and  it  has  ever  kept  their  eye 
steadily  fixed  on  Constantinople.  Hence  it  is  believed  that  it 
will  ])crform  the  same  function  for  the  future.  It  is  not  mi'iely 
a  tew,  but  all  the  tirst-rate  Greeks,  including  Tricoupis,  who  are 
of  this  Opinion.  We  are  not  astonished  at  the  unanimity  that 
prevails  on  this  point.  The  strong  desire  to  see  their  country 
acting  harmoniously  and  powerfully  has  led  them  into  this 
singular  idea.  Ihit  we  must  say,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a 
dangerous  one  ;  and  ]>ossibly  enough,  it  may  be  big  with  gloomy 
residts  for  Greece.  We  spy  breakers  ahead.  There  are  sunken 
ro(*ks  along  this  course,  against  which  the  slim  Greek  cai<[ue  may 
bo  shattered  to  ])ieces.  If  the  Greeks  were  unanimous  in  thc 
bidief  that  the  doctrines  and  faith  of  the  Greek  church  were 
true  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  Greek  church  might  then  pertorm 
the  othce  deinanded  of  it.  But  we  are  afraid  tliis  is  not  the  case, 
^lany  of  the  most  learned  and  the  most  inthiential,  if  our  reports 
be  correct,  feel  doubts  gathering  around  them,  aiul  some  ot  them 
have  more  than  doubts.  But  according  to  this  plan,  these  doubts 
ainl  inquiries  are  to  be  stitied  to  serve  a  political  purjiose  and  to 
prop  u]>  a  much  desired  nationality.  Beligion  is  to  be  compelltHl 
to  dance  attendance  on  ])olitics,  and  do  its  dirty  work.  Surely, 
these  men  forget  that  out  of  a  sham  and  a  lie  no  good  can  by 


*  This  peculiar  part  of  the  teaching  smacks  of  their  fadings  ami  rclalious  to 
the  Turks. 
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any  possibility  come;  on  the  other  liainl,  that  God  pimislies 
national  hy]>ocrisy  in  the  strictest  and  severest  way. 

A  Greek  might  reply  to  ns,  ‘  Yon  do  not  feel  the  dilHcadties 
which  beset  us.  Wo  have  just  two  alternatives,  either  Roman- 
Catholicism  or  Protestantism.  Roman-catholicism  is  not  only 
spiritually  but  alsf»  temporally  despotic  ;  and  we,  therefore,  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  we  hate  temporal  despotisms. 
Protestantism,  again,  is  split  up  into  so  many  ])arties  that  th(‘re 
is  no  unity.'  Such,  in  hict,  is  the  defence  of  the  Greek  church 
by  Mr.  Carouses.  We  object  to  the  very  form  in  which  the 
defence  is  put.  Religion,  the  highest  and  noblest  privilege  of 
man,  is  the  grandest  aim  of  either  a  nation  or  a  man,  and  the 
attempt  to  .subordinate  it  toa  political  aim  must  infallibly  end  in 
confusion  and  ruin.  And  after  all,  we  do  not  think  the  (Jreeks 
are  so  snug  in  their  church  as  they  fancy.  Tht^re  are  obvious 
causes  for  the  unity  which  has  hitherto  (‘xisted  :  causes  whicli  are 
now  vanishing,  even  as  we  think  the  object  for  which  the  church 
has  been  useful  has  been  accomplished.  Moreover,  the  Greek 
church  is  under  its  patriarch  just  now;  but  if  Ru.ssia  (‘v«‘r  get 
power  over  Turkey,  the  Czar  becomes  their  ]>atriarch,  and  a 
patriarch  somewhat  stronger  than  th(^  Poj)e.  ihit  if  Russia  fail, 
and  all  the  CJreeks  become  free  men,  Protestantism  is  inevitable. 
The  very  strength  of  individuality  caused  by  liberty  n(?C(\ssitates 
variety  of  opinion.  And  it  would  be  in  every  way  ruinou.s,  if  the 
Greek  patriots,  out  of  a  patriotic  motive,  were  to  ])lace  tluan- 
selvesin  the  way  of  the  free  development  of  the  religious  nature. 
A  ])retended  faith  is  hateful  to  God  and  man. 

The  other  centre  of  Greek  nationality  is  education,  which 
accordingly  has  ex('ited  a  vast  deal  of  att^mtion.  Indeed,  the 
literature  of  Greece  is  at  present  occupiecl  very  much  in  di.scus.s- 
ing  the  methods  of  education,  and  the  sclu'ines  according  to  which 
it  shoidd  be  directed.  Ought  the  governnnmt  to  have  the 
management?  Ur  ought  the  clergy  (  Or  ought  the  demes  or 
parishes  ?  Ought  schools  of  all  kinds  to  he  open  to  all  cla.^.^es  tree 
of  fee  ?  Ought  the  government  to  com])el  j)a rents  to  semd  their 
children  to  school  ?  Such  are  the  subjects  now  agitated  in  ( Ireece. 

There  has  been  something  more,  however,  than  agitation.  Ihe 
work  of  education  has  been  going  on,  and  we  may  take  the 
succe.ss  already  attained  as  but  an  (‘arnest  of  the  gre.at  results 
that  will  follow.  Indeed,  we  do  not  think  that  enough  atten¬ 
tion  Inas  been  given  to  what  we  cannot  but  call  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  inteliectual  movement  among  the  Grcck.s.  dust  look 
at  the  language.  But  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  a  strjingc*  jargon 
of  Italian,  Turkish,  and  (dreek,  reducible  to  nf>  gramm.atical 
rules,  and  with  nothing  [is  ;i  literature  but  some  national  ballads 
and  popular  un-rhymed  stories.  Now  it  is  old  Greek  back  again, 
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(ireek  clergy,  tliough  such,  is  beloved  and  respected  hv  us 
because  it  lias  in  it  the  virtues  and  feelings  witli  which  tlie 
orthodox  faith  inspires  all  its  servants :  devotion  to  countrv,  love 
towards  neighbours,  w  ith  endurance  of  others,*  a  strong  attach¬ 
ment  to  liberty  and  intellectual  development.  As  indivitluals 
our  priests  are  very  good  ;  but  as  teachers  of  the  people,  and  as 
moulders  of  the  comimmity,  they  are  altogether  unsuitable,  and 
just  for  this  reason,  that  ever  with  them  what  is  impossible  is 
not  possible.  Who  of  us  has  ever  sincerely  thought  about  the 
general  education  of  the  clergy  ?  who  has  provided  for  their 
regeneration  ?  wdio  has  cared  for  their  freedom  from  their 
present  slavish  condition?  wdio  has  held  forth  a  hand  to  raise 
them  wdien  they  have  fallen  ?  Who  has  elevated  them  to  a 
position  whence  they  might  become  the  teachers,  the  advisers, 
and  the  heljis  of  the  people  ?’ 

In  these  circumstances,  veiy  little  is  expected  from  the  clergy. 
Is  the  belief,  then,  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Greek  church  reckoned 
so  ])urifying  that  hojie  arises  from  that  cjuarter  ?  No  such  thing, 
ddio  reason  is  ])urely  an  historical  one.  Ever  since  the  Greeks 
were  subject  to  foreign  sw'ay,  the  Greek  church  has  held  them 
together  as  a  nation.  It  preserved  their  language,  it  jireventcd 
them  from  blending  wdth  Turks,  and  it  has  ever  kept  their  eye 
.stt‘adily  tixed  on  Gonstantinople.  Hence  it  is  believed  that  it 
will  ]>t‘rform  the  same  function  for  the  future.  It  is  not  nuTely 
a  few',  but  all  the  tirst-rate  Greeks,  including  Tricoupis,  who  are 
(d’  this  opinion.  We  are  not  astonished  at  the  unanimity  that 
prevails  on  this  point.  The  strong  desire  to  see  their  country 
acting  harmoniously  and  powxnfully  has  led  them  u\U)  this 
singular  idea.  Ihit  wt‘  inustsav,  W'C  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a 
dangerous  one;  and  ])Ossibly  enough,  it  may  be  big  with  gloomy 
results  for  Greece.  We  spy  breakers  ahead.  There  are  suiikeii 
rocks  along  this  course,  against  which  the  slim  Greek  cai«|ue  may 
be  shattered  to  ])ieces.  If  the  Greeks  were  unanimous  in  the 
belief  that  the  doctrines  and  faith  of  the  Greek  church  were 
true  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  Greek  church  might  then  perform 
the  office  demanded  of  it.  But  w  e  are  afraid  this  is  not  the  case, 
^lany  of  the  most  learned  and  the  most  influential,  if  our  reports 
be  correct,  feel  doubts  gathering  around  them,  and  some  of  them 
have  more  than  doubts.  But  according  to  this  plan,  these  doubts 
aiul  iiupiiries  are  to  be  stifled  to  serve  a  ])olitical  juirpose  and  to 
prop  up  a  much  desired  nationality.  Religion  is  to  be  compelled 
to  dance  atteinlance  on  ])olitics,  and  do  its  dirty  work.  Surely, 
these  men  forget  that  out  of  a  sham  and  a  lie  no  good  can  by 


*  This  peculiar  part  of  the  teaching  smacks  of  their  feelings  iiiul  rclutious  to 
the  Turks. 
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any  possibility  come;  on  tbo  other  hainb  that  Ood  punislics 
national  hy|>ocrisy  in  the  strictest  and  severest  way. 

A  Oreek  might  reply  to  us,  ‘  Von  do  not  feel  the  diOieulties 
which  beset  us.  We  have  ju.st  two  alternatives,  either  Roman- 
cat  holicism  or  Protestantism.  Roman-catholioism  is  not  only 
spiritually  but  also  tem])orally  despotic  ;  and  we,  therefore,  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  wo  hate  temporal  despotisms, 
Protestantism,  again,  is  split  up  into  so  many  parties  that  thrre 
is  no  unity.’  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  defence  of  the  (treek  church 
by  Mr.  Carousos.  M'^e  object  to  the  very  form  in  which  the 
detence  is  put.  Religion,  the  highe.st  and  noblest  privilege  of 
man,  is  the  grandest  aim  of  either  a  nation  or  a  man,  ainl  the 
attempt  to  subordinate  it  to  a  political  aim  must  infallibly  end  in 
confusion  and  ruin.  And  after  all,  wo  do  not  think  the  (Jreeks 
are  so  snug  in  their  church  as  thev  fancv.  There  are  obviou.s 
causes  for  the  unity  which  has  hitherto  (‘xisted  :  cau.ses  which  are 
now  vanishing,  even  as  we  think  the  object  for  which  tin'  church 
has  been  useful  has  been  accompli.shed.  Moreover,  the  (Ireek 
church  is  under  its  patriarch  just  now;  but  if  Russia  t'V(‘r  get 
power  over  Turkey,  the  Czar  becomes  their  ])atriarch,  and  a 
patriarch  somewhat  stronger  than  tlu;  Pope.  P>nt  if  Russia  fail, 
and  all  the  Creeks  hecome  free  men,  Protestantism  is  im‘vitable. 
The  very  strength  cd  individuality  caused  by  liberty  nece.ssitates 
variety  of  opinion.  And  it  wouhl  ))e  in  (^very  way  ruinou.s,  if  the 
Greek  patriots,  out  of  a  patriotic  motive,  were  to  ]>lace  tlnan- 
selves  in  the  way  of  the  free  dev(‘lopment  of  the  religious  nature. 
A  ]>retend(‘d  faith  is  hateful  to  (Jod  and  man. 

ddie  other  centre  of  (injck  natic^nality  is  education,  which 
accordingly  has  I'xcited  avast  deal  <*f  attention.  Indeed,  the 
literature  of  Greece  is  at  pn'sent  occu])ied  very  much  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  nu‘thods  t)f  education,  and  the  scImuiu's according  t<>  which 
it  should  be  directed.  Ought  the  govc'runu'ut  to  have  the 
management?  Or  ought  the  clergy?  Drought  the  denies  or 
Parisians  ?  Ought  .schools  of  all  kinds  t(»  be  open  to  all  classf‘s  free 
of  fee  ?  Ought  the  government  to  compel  parents  to  stuul  their 
children  to  .school  ?  Such  are  the  subjects  now  agitato<l  in  ( Ireece. 

There  has  been  .something  more,  however,  than  agitation.  The 
work  of  education  has  been  g^ang  on,  and  we  may  take  the 
success  alri'.adv  attained  as  but  an  earnest  of  the  gn^at  results 
that  will  follow.  Indeed,  we  do  not  think  that  enough  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  what  we  Ciannot  but  call  a  nn^st  extra- 
ordinarv  inteliectual  movement  among  the  (Jreok.s.  dust  look 
at  the  language.  Hut  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  a  strange  jargon 
of  Italian,  Turki.sh,  and  (treek,  reducible  t«»  no  grammatical 
rules,  and  with  nothing  jus  a  literature  but  some  national  ballads 
and  popular  un-rhymcd  storie.s.  Now  it  is  old  Greek  back  again, 
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adapted  for  these  times,  used  for  modern  ideas,  hut  yet  ]Mire, 
idiomatic,  very  co])ious,  and  heautiful.  Mr.  Clyde  lias  done 
essential  service  to  the  scholarship  of  our  country  hv  ]>ointin'^ 
out  what  the  language  of  the  Greeks  really  is.  Induced  hy  the 
statements  of  Professor  l)lackie,  he  took  a  trij)  to  Athens  to 
study  the  language  for  himself,  and  he  has  detailed  in  tlio 
learned  discpiisition  before  us  the  ‘  result  of  eight  months’  observa¬ 
tion  and  iinpiiry  on  the  spot.'  He  deserves  esjiecial  cnnlit  for 
the  clearness  with  which  he  has  marked  out  the  ditference 

between  Romaic  and  modern  Greek.  He  savs : — 

%/ 

‘The  diireronee  between  Romaic  and  modern  (n*eek  cannot  he  better 
re]>resenteil  in  brief  than  by  that  which  exists  between  broad  Scotch 
and  good  Knglish.  Tliere  are  jdirases  in  the  one  unknown  to  tlie 
other,  liki‘  the  famous  ‘‘  netfou  o’  glaur,”  which  all  the  Knglisli  of 
(icorgt*  1\  and  his  boasted  knowledge  of  Scotch  to  boot,  were  unable 
to  explain  ;  the  truncation  and  iusion  of  words,  incident  to  all 
merely  eollo(juial  dialects,  ami  prevalent  in  the  one,  are  rejected  by 
the  otluM*  ;  the  one  is  subdivided  into  innumerable  varieties,  under 
tbe  tyranny  of  local  inlluenees  ;  the  other  triumjihs  over  jirovincialisni, 
and  varies  not  according  to  the  birth})laee,  but  according  tt)  the 
education  of  him  who  uses  it :  thi‘  one  has  no  literature  exeejd 
]»roverbs  and  ])0})ular  poetry  ;  the  other  is  the  vehicle  of  all  knowledge 
to  an  entire  people;  and  just  as  in  Scotland  the  educated  rt‘eur  to 
the  vulgar  dialect,  for  the  sake  of  intelligibility,  when  discoursing  with 
the  illiterate,  and,  in  certain  eireumstanees,  even  when  discoursing  with 
oni‘  anotluM*.  to  avoid  the  a])])earanee  of  atlectation,  or  for  the  sake  of 
forcible,  familiar,  or  comical  expressions,  so  in  (1  recce,  wlu*re  K omaie. 
is  still  tlu‘  language  of  thi‘  nursery  and  the  ])layground,  and  where, 
from  th.e  rarity  of  preaching  and  the  reeeney  of  schools,  tlu‘  peoj)le  in 
geuiM’al  arc*  not  yet  familiarizi*d  with  modern  (Ireek,  as  are  the*  humbler 
classes  in  Scotland  with  good  English,  there  is  a  large  admixture  ot 
Komaie  in  the  conversational  style  even  of  the  educated  classc's.  — 
l‘p.  b  o. 

Wo  can  add  our  testimony  to  Mr.  Clyde's  assertions.  The 
volunu*  before  us  of  the  ‘  Ikindora'  is  written  throughout  in 
lieautiful  Greek.  Scarcely  a  word  occurs  which  is  not  at  once 
recognised  by  a  Greek  scholar  as  an  old  accpiaintance  or  the 
combination  of  old  accpiaintances.  Indeed,  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Greeks  have  gone  Greek-mad.  They 
will  not  admit  a  word  that  is  not  Greek  into  their  language. 
^»ay,  more,  they  must  translate  everything.  The  ‘Tinu's  is 
o  the  ruilories  is  rn  (irukropu  nov  Kt/riuiitoer,  the  Palace 

of  the  Tileworks,  and  Doctor  Smith  is  AiSaKTiof)  Teacher 

Smith.  We  lieard  lately  of  a  curious  instance  of  the  jirevalent 
determination  to  speak  modern  Greek.  A  Greek  friend  ot  ours 
told  us  that  he  had  seen,  in  his  native  place,  a  small  volunu*, 
which  had  been  just  published,  containing  genuine  Greek 
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ecpiiviilents  for  the  usual  Turkish  aiul  Italian  names  of  house- 
hohl  articles,  and  the  peo})le  were  committing  to  memory  the 
(Jreek  names  ot  their  chairs,  slijn)ers,  and  sucli  like,  tliat  they 
might  discard  the  foreign  terms. 

Tlie  ])rogress  ot  tlie  language  is  a  sign  that  the  education  of 
the  people  has  in  some  measure  been  successfully  carried  on. 
We  cannot  hut  regard  the  success  as  really  marvellous.  Mr. 
Clyde  gives  a  list  of  the  schools  in  Free  Cre(‘ce(p.  oi^) : — ‘To 
popular  schools,  and  to  the  press,  modern  Creek  is  mainly 
indebted  tor  its  spread,  and  its  |)rospect  of  ultimate  consolidation. 
It  deserv^es  to  he  known,  that  in  the  organization  (►f  its  si*lu>ols, 
the  })etty  kingdom  of  Creece  may  challenge  comj)ansou  with  tlie 
most  advanced  nations  of  Europe.  The  following  .summary  of 
the  otiicial  educational  returns  for  iSoo,  is  borroweil  from  the 
for  June  of  that  year  : — 


‘l’()j)iilar  schools,  in  wliich  the  instruction  is 

gratuitous  lor  boys .  :270  ) 

Ditto  ditto  ilit to,  for  girls .  ib)  J 

(ircck  schools,  with  lour  teachers  ca(*h .  7~ 

(Jyiuuasia,  with  seven  teachers <*ach  .  7 

I’rivate  gynuiasia,  compel ing  with  the  former  1- 
I  niversity,  with  forty  professors  .  L 


Attoiuliuu-o. 


:i:biii 

r),7’><i 
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y 
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‘  Eesides  these,  there  are  normal  schools  for  the  training  of 
male  and  female  teachers,  as  tdso  special  schools,  theological 
ami  military,  agricultural  and  artistic.' 

These  facts  are  deeply  interesting.  Poor  (hipre.ssed  Creece  is 
better  provided  with  schools  of  a  higher  class  than  Scotland. 
W  e  <lo  iKjt  think  that  there  is  a  single  university  in  Scotland 
with  a  complement  of  forty  professors,  and  a  glanc(‘  at  the  scheme 
of  studies  ])ur.sued  shows  that  subjects  are  repres(Mit(;d  in  the 
Othonian  University  which  have  not  yet  fouml  a  jdace  in  tlie 
best  British  in.stitutions,  ])olitical  economy  for  instance.  Then 
again,  Scotland  has  not,  wo  believe,  a  .single  school  in  which 
there  is  a  regular  staff  of  seven  teachers,  and  it  cannot  liave 
more  than  ten,  if  nt‘arly  so  many,  with  a  staff  (d  four  t(‘achers 
whose  attention  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  higher  l)ranches  of 
education. 


The  (ireeks  themselves  com])lain  that  owing  to  flieir  own 
poverty,  and  to  the  apathy  of  the  masse.s,  their  country  stands 
far  behind  in  the  number  of  the  educated.  The  ])roportion  of 
scholars  to  the  po])ulation  is  reckoned  at  in  the  1000,  there 
being  in  France  84-  to  the  1000,  in  IStl  ;  and  in  Switzerlaml, 
of  males  alone,  there  were  181  to  the  1000.  Of  course  they 
canmd  rest  .sixtisfied  with  tliis  staO;  of  mattta.s.  ‘  lhere<juest, 
.savs  the  writer  from  whom  we  tak(;  these  statistics,  ‘of  Mr. 
hitroubis  does  not  appear  to  us  extravagant,  that  there  be  one 
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school  to  every  thousand  inhabitants,  or  that  there  be  a  thousand 
])ublic  schools  througliout  the  kingdom,  when  in  tlie  Canton  of 
V  and,  in  Switzerland,  there  are  (>39  ])ublic  schools  to  a  ponula- 
tioii  of  1(10,000’  (‘  Pandora,^  ^l^y  1855). 

^I’or  are  they  content  with  their  university.  They  wish 
to  sec  it  far  more  numerously  attended,  and  better  e(jiiip|)ed. 
There  were  last  year  G43  students,  of  theology,  190  of  law, 
317  of  medicine,  74*  of  philosophy,  or  as  we  should  say,  of  arts  ; 
and  12  attending  the  pharmaceutical  class.  The  commercial 
classes  give  them  very  essential  aid.  Merchants  are  continually 
leaving  them  legacies  ;  several  are  devoting  large  sums  out  of 
their  gains  to  foster  education  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  sj)reading 
an  intense  national  feeling,  which  hopes  to  see  Cheece  s])riiig  up 
to  life  by  means  of  its  educational  and  literary  institutions. 

The  literature  of  the  Creeks  may  give  a  good  insight  into  the 
succt*.ss  of  the  higher  educational  ap})liances.  A  long  time  must 
necessarily  ela})se  before  we  could  expect  much  in  the  shape  of 
well-written  books.  Vet  he  would  be  verv  exorbitant  in  his 
demands,  who  should  be  disappointed  with  what  they  have  done. 
They  have  got  j)oems  and  novels  of  genuine  Creek  origin.  Aso- 
pius,  Uangavis,  and  Mavrophrydis,  would  stand  high  as  ])hilo- 
logists  anywhere.  Contogonis  has  written  an  account  of  the 
literature  of  the  fathers,  more  learned  and  more  able  than  any¬ 
thing  we  know  of  in  Pritain,  and  Pa))arrigopoulos  has  com})osed 
admirable  histories  of  Creece.  The  natural  sciences  liave  also 
their  representatives;  medicine  is  a  tavourite  study;  lawyers 
iliseuss  law  ])hilosophically  ;  and  in  one  word,  there  is  a  literary 
activity  wonderfully  ])r(>liHc  consiilering  its  recent  origin  and  the 
small  public  on  which  it  must  depend. 

Politics  run  very  high  in  CJn^ece.  Ikditical  discussions  entrance 
the  .soul  of  a  Creek.  Alexandros  Soutsos,  in  one  of  his  novels, 
tlius  alludes  to  this  feature  of  the  Creek  character.  ‘  In  (heece, 
]M»lities  from  the  magistrate  to  the  ])orter,  is  our  inborn  general 
madni‘.ss,  and  frequently  shejiherds  of  Parnassus  and  ot  Taygetiis 
stoj)  travellers  by  the  way,  and  ask  them  if  the  kings  of  Europe 
an*  at  war  or  peace  with  one  another.’  Accordingly,  newsjiajiers 
are  numerou.s.  ^Ir.  Clyde,  (pioting  from  the  ‘  Spectateiir  de 
I’Crii'iit,’  for  Sejdember,  1853,  gives  the  names  ot  thirty-one 
journals  issuing  from  the  Creek  pres.s,  two  or  three  ot  which  are 
French,  i.tthei's  have  sprung  up  since,  in  con.se<piencc  ot  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  ])resent  aspect  of  att'airs  in  the  Last. 
There  are  also  several  periodical  ]mblications.  Ot  Athens,  Mr. 
Clyde  thus  sjK^aks  (p.  52) : — ‘Athens,  however,  is  thecai)ital  not 
only  of  Creece,  but  of  the  Creeks  everywhere,  as  is  clearly 
evinci'il  by  the  surprising  develo]nnent  of  its  periodical  pres.s. 
M  ith  a  pojndation  somewhat  over  30,000,  it  possesses  about 
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twenty  newspapers,  of  which  four  are  jmhlislied  twice,  and  the 
rest  once  a  week,  besides  seven  monthly  or  bi-nionthiy  periodicals, 
literarv  and  scientific/ 

One  ot  these  bi-monthly  papers  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  both  because  it  has  j^dven  rise  to  our  remarks,  and 
because  it  deserves  the  attention  of  Jhitisli  scln)lars.  Tlie  editors, 
protessors  in  the  university,  do  not  find  thiJinselves  very  strongly 
suj)})orted.  Indeeil,  as  we  have  said,  the  reading  public  in 
Greece  is  too  confined  to  admit  of  this,  ihit  they  have  resolved 
to  struggle  on,  because  their  services  are  for  the  good  of  their 
country.  Most  assuredly  they  are.  Tiie  ‘  l^indora’  is  a  speci¬ 
men  of  what  Greeks  can  do.  And  we  do  not  know  any  way  in 
which  a  scliolar,  anxious  to  improve  himself,  and  willing  toa.ssi.st 
a  natiiui  that  is  dear  to  him,  could  accomplish  botli  things  more 
easily  than  by  spending  a  ])ound  yearly  in  taking  in  the  ‘  Pandora.' 
IndeiMl,  <mr  scholars  will  find  it  no  mean  advantage  to  do  so. 
The  (;  reeks  are  on  the  s|)ot  of  invo.stigation,  they  have  now  got  a 
phik  )logical  harne.ss  buckled  on  them,  and  they  go  out  to  plough 
in  their  own  fields  animated  both  by  a  love  of  knowledge  and  a 
love  of  country.  The  result  will  soon  be  felt.  AVe  have  .seen  an 
admirable  monogra]>h  by  Vamvas  on  the  monument  of  Lysicrates, 
and  in  the  present  volume  of  the  ‘Painlora,'  a  Greek  .scholar 
giv(‘S  an  account  of  gems  and  coins  which  he  has  collected,  some 
of  which  are  interesting,  and  twelve  very  curious  ones  are  figured. 
Pesides  this,  we  have  arclueological  journey.s, — a  field  in  which 
the  Greeks  may  do  a  great  deal  y(^t. 

The  articles  belonging  to  the  class  of  general  literature  are 
not  .so  numerous  as  they  should  be.  Every  miinbor  contains  a 
part  of  a  tale,  almost  invariably  borrowed  from  th«‘  French.  Wo 
have  once  and  again  looked  for  some  tales  of  a  nativo  growth,  lor 
it  would  be  exceedingly  intere.sting  to  have  genuim;  pictures  of 
Greek  domestic  life  from  Greeks  tlainselve.s,  but  we  have  been 
disappointed.  We  are  siiri>rised  at  this,  lu'cause  we  have  read  an 
admirable  story  from  the  ]>en  of  Frofes.sor  llangavis,  one  ol  the 
editors  of  the  magazine,  and  whose  reimtation  as  a  ])o(it  is 
deservedly  high.  There  is  a  fine  field  oj)en  here  lor  the  Greek 
ladie.s.  There  are  many  (d  them,  we  have  no  doubt,  who  could 
portray  scenes  and  characters  intere.sting  both  to  Greeks  and 
foreigners.  The  groiiml  is  lus  yet  fallow’,  dhe  Soutsoses  have 
broken  but  a  small  corner,  and  yet  they  have  produced  very 
.stirring  novels. 

Among  other  endeavours  to  create  a  Greek  literatun*,  the 
founding  of  a  prize  for  poetry,  hy  the  benevolent  Mr.  Kalli.s, 
deserves  especial  notice.  Every  year,  the  elite  of  Athens,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  wxmd  their  way  to  the  Univer.dty,  a  jHHjlessor 
delivers  an  oration,  criticising  all  the  poems  that  have  been  .sent 
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ill  for  competition,  «Tn(l  then  tlie  victorious  poem  is  proclainiotl 
amid  sliouts  of  ap])laiise.  These  orations  are  ])rintt‘d  in  the 
‘  l^indora.'  That  of  Professor  Rangavis  in  this  volume  is  adini- 
rahle,  full  of  wise  searching  criticism,  but  sometimes  Ave  sliould 
be  inclined  to  say,  rather  severe.  Perhaps  there  is  good  reason 
for  this. 


Such  a  mode  of  encouraging  poetry,  people  in  this  country 
might  not  think  likely  to  ])roduce  great  results.  Our  Oxford 
})rize-p(a3m  writers  do  not  very  often  charm  the  world  as  poets. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Greece  it  succeeds.  The  rise 
of  a  poetical  taste  is  very  manifest,  and  this  year  there  were  sent 
in  for  competition  a  number  of  really  good  })oems.  Tlie  jirizo 
was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Theodoros  Orjihanides.  His  jioem  is  now 
before  us,  in  the  ‘  Pandora’  of  June  1st,  1855.  Its  title  is  ‘Anna 
and  Florus ;  or,  the  Tower  of  Petra.'  The  measure  is  the  lu'x- 
ameter.  Anna  and  Florus  are  lovers,  dwellint;  in  Bceotia.  Anna 
rejoices  m  a  loving  and  tender  father,  Lampros,  who  is  well 
known  throughout  the  whole  ]>lace.  Florus  is  distinguished  for 
his  free  sentiments  and  his  hatre<l  of  tyrants,  the  feeling  haviiejj 
been  begotten  in  him  by  the  loss  of  his  father,  who  was  murdered 
by  the  Turks  while  he  was  yet  a  child.  Unluckily,  Antonrlli,  an 
Italian,  a  man  black  with  crimes  and  vices,  falls  in  love  with 
Anna,  and  by  means  of  false  accusations,  he  persuades  the 
Turkish  governor  to  lay  h(dd  on  her  father  just  as  the  marriage 
of  the  young  couple  is  being  celebrated.  Here  Orphanides,  like 
all  the  com]»etitors,  ]Hmrs  out  his  vial  of  wrath  on  tlie  'rurks. 
Anna  is  altogetluu-  disconsolate.  A  maid  servant  brings  her  a 
letter,  in  which  she  reads,  that  if  she  go  alone  to  the  Tcover  ot 
Petra,  she  may  save  her  father.  The  beautiful  girl  sus])ects  iio 
danger,  and  gees,  ])ut  is  immured,  Antonelli  having  taken  this 
means  to  decoy  his  victim.  A  report  goes  abroad  that  she  is  in 
the  harem  of  the  Turkish  governor,  but  Florus  soon  discovers  its 
falstUH'ss,  and  im^pares  to  storm  the  retreat  of  the  Italian.  A 
frightful  scuthe  is  the  conseijuence  of  this  attempt,  in  the  course 
of  which  Anna  is  slain.  Years  elapse,  and  a  monk  asks  for  the 
sup(‘rior  of  a  monastery  situated  where  these  occurrences  took 
]dace.  ddie  superior  is  not  at  home,  but  on  his  arriving,  the 
young  brother  is  thunderstruck,  when  he  recognises  Lam])ros  in 
the  superior.  He  then  entreats  to  have  the  care  of  the  docks 
belonging  to  the  monks  as.signed  to  him.  He  goes  up  with  the 
,she])herds  to  tlu‘  hills  of  Bceotia,  but  a  snow-storm  coming  on,  ho 
is  separated  from  his  companions,  and  dies  in  his  lonely  hut  ot 
cohl  and  huiiger.  After  the  snow  vanishes,  papers  are  tound  on 
his  table,  in  which  he  confes.ses,  that  actuated  by  revemge  for  his 
beloved  Anna,  he  had  gone  to  Italy  in  search  of  Antonelli,  had 
found  him,  and  had  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  heart.  Ihe 
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story  is  well  toUl,  there  is  much  beautiful  (lescrij)tion,  passages  of 
great  lorce  ami  power,  and  altogether  the  ])oeiu  witnesses  to  much 
originality  ot  invention  aial  true  p(^)etic  genius. 

\\  e  are  glad  to  see  that  the  littu'aturo  of  England  is  well- 
known  among  them.  \\  e  have  in  the  volume  before  us  a 
translation  ot  CJ rote  s  chapter  on  Socrates,  a  long  account  of 
Byron  from  Wcishington  Irving,  a  fmv  anecdotes  of  Milton,  and 
a  notice  ot  Charles  l)ickens.  The  n^view  portion  of  the  ])erio- 
dical  announces  that  the  ‘  rilgrim’s  Ih'ogress’  has  been  translated. 
A  Creek  has  publishei-l  an  ‘  Anglo-Helhaiic  i^exicon.’  Mr.  Par- 
meni(.les  furnishes  good  translations  trom  the  prose  of  Longfellow 
and  the  jioetry  ot  Bryant.  Then  we  hav(‘  a  review  of  the 
American  edition  of  Dr.  Smith  s  ‘  History  of  Creece.'  And  last 
ot  all,  we  find  |)roposals  tor  a  translation  of  Dr.  Smitlds 
‘Dictionary  of  Anticjuitics.'  The  translator,  Mr.  J^intazis, 
applied  to  the  Minister  ot  Education  tor  a  contribution  to  his 
great  undertaking,  and  receivt'd  a  most  favourable  rt'ply,  in 
which  Dr.  Smith  s  services  art‘  recognised  far  more  warmly  than 
they  will  be  for  some  time  to  come  by  the  British  CovornnuMit. 
His  dictionary  is  styled  I'.WtiviKtitj  aft^antXaylutj  \th,iKov 

roe  oi'r(i»c  Sttvov  irtf))  ro  t/^oc  rtwro  tTic  o^>y(i/ojti(i.cr(/fir ’  AyyAoe, 
X\.  Smith,"  ‘  The  Lexicon  of  Creek  Arehajology  of  the  English¬ 
man  \V.  Smith,  who  is  truly  terribly  clever  in  that  kind  of 
ancient  learning." — ‘  Pandtua,’ May  H),  LSo;). 

These  facts,  we  hope,  are  sutlicient  to  prove  that  the  (Jreek 
mind  is  active.  We  might  show  that  the  same  activity  is  going 
on  in  other  departments.  'Jdius,  for  instance,  tie'  Creeks  sent  to 
the  Paris  Exhibition  two  marhle  statuettes,  the  first  specimens 
ot  genuiiu;  native  sculpture  which  liavi*  b(*en  produced  in  r(‘vive«l 
Creece.  The  land  of  Phidias  has  taken  up  the  chisel  again. 
These  statuettes  are  the  wcuks  ot  Lazarus  and  Ceorg(^  Phytalis 
ot  Tenos,  scholars  in  the  School  ot  Arts  at  Athens,  and  an? 
wrought  out  of  Pentelic  marble,  llui  work  ot  liuzarus  is  a 
she|)herd  leaning  against  a  tre<‘,  ami  ])laying  tla;  flute,  with  a 
dog  by  his  side,  whose  attention  is  arri’stcil  by  the  music.  It  is 
thus  described  by  a  writer  in  the  ‘  l\mdora  tor  May  15,  IS. >5  : — 

‘  d'lie  shepherd  of  Lazarus,  in  silence  holding  his  flute,  all  his 
thoughts  centred  in  himself,  expresses  wonderfully  the  calm  ot 
his  soul  and  that  of  surrounding  nature  also,  especially  by  means 
of  the  attention  of  the  dog  to  the  flute.  I  he  simplicity  ot  the 
character,  the  melancholy  sentiment  of  the  expression  of  his 
face,  th(>*  ])ictures»pie  clothing  ot  tlui  Creek  rustic,  and  tin?  care¬ 
less  shej>herd  life,  are  so  beautifully  iinjirinted  on  tin?  flute- 
player,  that  this  little  statue  has  attained  the  aim  of  the  artist  ; 
ami  also,  on  account  of  the  accuracy  ot  the  whole  work,  the 
praises  of  the  spectator." 
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Tlie  work  of  the  other  brother  is  an  armed  free  Greek,  sitting  on 
a  rock,  on  the  outlook,  and  is  thus  described : — ‘  The  free  Greek  of 
Geori^e  sitting  upon  a  rock,  a])pears  as  rising,  and  holds  Ids  l(‘ft 
hand  to  his  forehead,  and  looks  into  the  distance,  while,  with  his 
right  he  takes  up  his  wea])on,  ready  and  eager  to  anticipate  the 
coming  danger.  The  involuntary  (so  to  S})eak)  movement  of  the 
aimed  man,  the  ex])ression  of  the  countenance,  the  energy  of  the 
whole  body,  while  he  yet  appears  sitting,  wonderfully  fulfil  the 
condition  required  by  the  art  of  sculpture,  namely,  the  repre¬ 
sentation  at  the  same  time  both  of  motion  and  rest.  The  life 
in  the  face  is  so  well  exjiressed  that  he  who  gazes  upon  it  thinks 
he  hears  him  murmuring  within  his  lips  the  song, 

‘  Mai.y  a  black  cloud  poured  upon  us,  like  the  raven  black,’* 


from  which  it  is  very  evident  the  artist  drew  his  ins})iration.  The 
religious  accuracy  with  which  he  has  done  every  part  of  the 
clothing,  while  not  neglecting  the  nakedness  recommended  by 
the  art,  the  minuteness  of  the  work  of  the  folds,  the  execution 
dithiailt  on  account  of  the  motion,  and  the  truth  of  the 
anatomic  representation  claim  for  this  work  well  deserved 
ailmiration  and  praise.’ 

We  had  intended  to  extract  largely  from  some  articles  on  the 
shipping  of  Greece,  to  show  that  the  Greeks  are  advancing  in 
other  directions  than  that  of  intellectual  exertion.  Indented  on 
all  parts  by  the  sea,  they  have  ever  delighted  in  breasting  the 
ocean,  and  now  that  their  activity  has  once  more  got  an  open 
field,  they  are  making  rapid  strides.  In  183-1,  they  had  -81)1 
shij)s;  amount  of  tonnage  unknown.  In  1838,  the  ships 
numbered  32G[) ;  and  the  tonnage  amounted  to  88,502.  In  1853, 
the  shi])s  were  1153  in  number;  and  the  tons  217, fh)5. 
is  the  most  considerable  of  their  ports,  having  G3i  ships.  The 
riraais  has  371. 

We  have  reviewed  the  ‘  Pandora’  with  very  great  })leasure. 
We  should  give  all  the  encouragement  we  can  to  the  ])atriots 
who  labour  in  their  country’s  cause.  There  is  one  danger  they 
must  guard  against  very  carefully  and  anxiously.  In  im))artmg 
knowh'dge,  they  must  endeavour  to  awaken  a  true  morality  and 
a  genuine  godliness.  Prometheus,  in  relieving  men  from  their 
]>rima‘val  wants,  made  mortals  so  cunning  and  so  astute  that  they 
thought  they  might  cheat  the  gods  of  their  sacrifices.  The  legend 
has  an  ever-living  meaning.  Is  not  the  Greek  character  but  too 
apt  to  turn  its  intellectual  acuteness  to  selfish  ends  ?  Let  these 


*  I'his  song  descrilu's  the  death  of  Uiakos,  who  tell  at  Thernionv he,  light m 
as  hravely  as  Leonidas  ever  hniglit.  Tlie  l)alla(l  is  given  in  Donaldson  s  Lyi^ 
Cineea,’  ]>.  1 17  ;  and  an  adinirahh*  account  of  the  hero  will  be  found  in  Iriconpi  s 
‘  Greek  Revolution,’  vol.  i.  p.  200. 
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<‘;iriicst  men  trust  iii  God.  Let  their  liopo  Ik?  not  in  pnncea, 
Kussian,  or  of  any  other  kind  ;  hut  let  them  trust  in  the  great 
King  ot  Heaven.  J^et  them  act  as  centinually  under  11  is  eye 
and  in  His  service,  and  then,  whether  Ihitish  or  Russian  govern¬ 
ments  try  to  crush  them  or  to  aid  tliem,  they  will  he  successful ; 
and  they  will  see  their  nation  ris(^  from  its  ignorance  and  its 
destitution,  assume  a  ])lace  among  the  ruling  nations  of  Kuro})e, 
and  ])erform  ahly  ami  thoroughly  its  destined  mission. 


Art.  \  II. —  IJ^rituK/a  ami  PhiJofiopJfi/^  hisforicnJIj/  couaitlrrrJ, 

and  vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  eontritnttinq  to  the  Scepticism 
oj  1 1  lime.  I>y  Edward  Tagart,  E.S.A.,  E.li.S.  Svo.  p[>.  501. 
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It  would  he  dilhcult  to  characterize  this  volume,  and  give  a  clear 
notion  of  its  scoj)e  and  method  to  our  readers.  It  is,  however, 
of  less  importance  to  do  this,  since  it  is  a  work  of  impotent  ])re- 
tence,  and  atii  have  no  permanent  standing  in  pJtilotniphical 
literature.  The  main  reason  for  hringing  it  under  review  at  all, 
IS  our  desire  to  render  our  contrihution  of  respectful  criticism 
upon  that  great  ])hiloso]dier  whose  defence  Hr.  'Jag.art  has 
magnanimously  assumed,  and,  conseipiently,  to  ))rotest  against 
^  Ills'  right  of  cliaaijflonsliip.  The  name  of  l..ocke  remains  a 
watchword  in  the  continued  and  interminahle  contests  of  pliilo- 
sophy;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  heard  resounding  on  either  side, 
wherever  the  oj)posing  ranks — of  the  sensiitionalists  and  ration- 
alists — -join  their  hattles,  shows  indisjmtahly  that  he  occupies  that 
jTiVj  which  is  the  scene  ot  contest  because  it  is  the 
realm  of  truth.  AVe  make  Hr.  Tagart’s  h(jok  the  occasion  of 
some  remarks  respecting  Lock(j,  and  the  controversy  still  pend¬ 
ing  as  to  his  connexion  with  the  two  philosoi)hical  parties  that 
seem  to  wax  and  wane,  in  their  respective  ascendancy  over  the 
])uldic  mind,  like  the  two  uudyiiaj  political  parties  lound  in 
every  commonwealth.  We  must  simply,  however,  devote  a 
page  (U’  two  (parvuni  })arva  decent)  to  this  volume,  which  has 
to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  greater  work  ot  Jjocke. 

The  })rofessed  object  of  the  volume,  as  staU;d  in  the  first  page, 
Ho  remove  or  soften  the  unfounded  and  hurtlul  prejudices  tliat 
liave  been  raised  against  the  writings  ot  Jjocke,  and  ‘  to  vin¬ 
dicate  their  scientific  worth,’  is  most  laudable  ;  and  it  it  had  been 
pursued  with  moderation  ol  temper,  with  clear  consecutive  [>ur* 
pose,  with  an  average  amount  of  scholarship  and  critical  talent, 
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the  work  would  have  been  gladly  welcomed  by  the  large  iiuinbers 
who  are  now  beginning  to  surround  and  honour  Locke  as  their 
intellectual  chieftain. 

It  remains  for  us  to  extricate  and  exhibit  the  method  which 
Mr.  T  agart  has  adopted  in  his  defence  of  Locke,  and  then  to  give 
specimens  of  his  heroic  style  of  language  and  criticism,  which 
will  abundantly  ‘  vindicate’  the  judgment  we  have  given  above. 

His  method  must  be  extricated  from  the  mass  of  contents; 
and  even  then  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  method  only  in  the 
ditierent  sections,  but  no  higher  method  binding  these  fragments 
into  a  consistent  and  integral  work.  The  thread  of  the  hibvrinth 
IS  broken  at  every  angle,  and  it  is  only  by  painful  search  that  we 
again  j>ick  up  the  thrum.  We  have  never  read  a  book  in  which 
the  writer  seemed  so  unable  to  guide  his  thoughts  towards  the 
accomj)lishment  of  his  object ; 

‘  Kt  ordinem 
Ucctum  (.‘vagiinti  fraMui  Liccntiie 
Injicciv.’ 

The  words  of  Shakspeare  have  haunted  us  throughout  our  perusal 
of  it,  as  descriptive  of  its  structure; 


‘  Strange  things  1  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand, 

AVhieh  must  he  acted,  ere  they  can  he  scanned.’ 

Mr.  T  'agart’s  aim  is  to  soften,  and,  if  possible,  to  eradicate  the 
pnjudices  which  have  unha])pily  ])revailed  against  the  philoso])liy 
of  Li)cke.  For  this  purpose,  he  says,  ‘  it  is  desirable  at  the  outset 
to  adduce  s«)me  evidence  of  the  nature  and  ])revalence  ot  the 
prejudices  which  1  endeavour  to  remove;  1  shall  then  proceed 
to  trace  the  origin,  and  impure  into  the  reasonableness  ot  such 
l>r(judices.’  Vet  one  half  of  his  book  is  Liken  up  with  cursory 
notici‘s  of  philosophers  who  lived  before  or  after  the  time  ot 
Locke,  but  who  have  as  little  to  do  with  those  jirejudices  opera¬ 
ting  in  men’s  minds  now'  as  any  other  of  our  forefathers  who  are 
ijuietly  slumbering  in  their  graves.  For  example,  the  ghosts  ot 
Hacon,  and  Campanella,  and  Henry  More,  are  raised,  and  made 
to  stalk  in  attenuated  and  shadowy  form — no  speculation  in  their 
eyes — through  these  pages.  Again,  there  is  a  long  critiipie  on 
Leibnitz,  but  instead  of  calmly  discussing  the  arguments  ot  the 
‘  nouveaux  essais,’  these  are  despatched  in  two  or  tliree  jiages,  and 
tlu‘  lengthy  remainder  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  ot  the  prin- 
ciph*s  of  the  Tiicodlcit a.  What  these  have  to  do  with  Locke, 
or  the  writer’s  professed  object,  wo  are  baftled  to  comprehend,  and 
S[uod  foret  mirum  omnibus,’  the  optimism  ot  Leibnitz,  and 
Soame  Jenyns,  is  here  vehemently  applauded,  and  asst*rted  with 
a  hardihoocl  from  which  they  themselves  would  have  shrunk. 
The  solution  of  that  awful  enigma,  ‘  The  origin  of  evil.  Mi. 
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Tagart  proclaims  to  be  easy.  These  are  liis  words: — ‘When 
views  like  these  (viz.,  of  Jenyns,  &e.)  liave  b(‘en  entertained  by 
so  many  thoughtful  men,  it  is  idle  to  say  with  (lib])on,  that  they 
are  too  vast  tor  a  mortal  mind,  d  here  is  notliing  in  tliom  juivti- 
cuhivhj  difficult/ 

In  like  manner  he  drives  his  readers  with  the  most  tormenting 
coolness  through  the  entire  brake  of  philoso])hieal  controversy 
(for  the  name  and  cause  of  Locke  are  soon  forgotten  by  him);  lie 
jmrsnes  the  most  zigzag  course,  in  order  that  they  may  I'seape 
no  difficult  ])roblem,  no  thorn  or  s})ike  by  which  he  hiinself  has 
been  jagged  or  impaled;  and  in  conclusion,  we  are  pr(‘si*nted 
with  an  outline  of  the  ])rogress  of  English  ]>hilosophv.  ddiis 
outline  includes  only  the  names  of  Ikicon,  llohbi'.s,  Locke,  and 
Hartlez,  in  connexion  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  barelv  men¬ 
tions  the  nam(‘s  of  Ikaitham,  dames  .Mill,  Adam  Smith,  Lrown, 
and  Ibitler,  as  his  disciples.  Yes,  Hutler  also  is  among  tin'  crew  ; 
for  Mr.  Tagart  has  discovered  that  Ihitler  is  ‘  piafectlv  utilitarian, 
substantially  llartleian.  And,  what  is  worse,  this  ontlinii  luNirs 
as  little  relation  to  Mr.  Tagart ’s  object,  as  the  outliiniof  the  great 
chalk  horse  in  the  Salisbury  Plains,  or  the  outline  of  anv 
cloudy  cumulus  in  the  skies. 

Lut  ‘  he  found  no  end,  in  wamh'ring  mazes  lost.'  Afti'r  an 
abrupt  termination,  we  are  left  in  vague  amazement,  which 
deepens  and  thickens  ujiou  us — if  it  be  not  mingled  with  anger, 
when  we  look  again  at  the  grand  strutting  ])refaco — the  ‘os 
magna  sonaturum' — with  which  the  volume  is  introdiu'cjd,  and 
retlect  not  merely  how  his  obj(‘ct  has  faih'd,  but  how  all  tin* 
prejudices  he  jiroposed  to  assaiige  would  be  exasp(*rated  and 
aggravated  if  we  were  to  accept  his  exposition  of  Lockes 
])hilo.sophy  as  correct.  He  repre.sents  the  system  of  Locke  lo  be 
intimately,  organically  connected  with  those  of  Hobbes  and 
Hartley  ;  and  he  defends  all  three  with  aiKMjnally  lu.sty  Z(.‘al. 

We  may  safely  affirm  that  no  jioint  of  the  controversy  Ixitween 
the  sensational  and  rationalist  .schools  is  clearly  apprehemled,  (»r 
intelligibly  explained  by  Mr.  Tagart  (.some  ]>roof  of  this  we  shall 
give  by  and  by) ;  but  .so  far  as  loose  declamatory  langmagi'  go(‘.s,  the 
tendency  of  his  book  is  towards  rank  sen.sationalism.  It  smells 
of  the  earth,  earthy;  for  examph',  amid  tln^  haze  of  darkening 
verbiage,  Mr.  Tagart  contrives  to  make  it  clear  that  ‘the  most 
comprehensive  and  refined  intellectual  conclnsion.s,  the  results 
of  the  reflective  powers,  in  their  most  ])erfect  and  beautiful 
developments,  the  mo.st  refined  affections  and  habits  of  theo- 
pathy,  sympathy,  and  the  moral  .sense,'  are  trac(‘able  to  a  common 
‘sen.sational  root;'  and  as  Pi.si.stratus  Caxton  .says  of  a  female 
friend,  ‘She  took  mea.sure  of  a  gift,  .as  1  was  taught  .at  Dr. 
Herman's  to  take  measure  of  the  height  of  the  tower  by  the 
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leiijxth  of  the  shadow  it  cast  on  the  ground/ — so  Mr.  Tagart 
estimates  the  work  of  all  philosophers  in  pro])ortion  as  their 
system  crawls  upon  the  earth,  instead  of  rising  towards  heaven. 
The  very  names  of  Reid,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Kant,  call  forth 
his  nna])peasal)le,  almost  savage  wrath  ;  while  Hartley  is  extolled 
as  tiie  prince  of  philosophers  ;  and  Hobbes,  Bentham,  and  Brown 
receive  their  full  meed  of  praise.  A  salutary  fear  has  held  him 
in  check  when  he  spi‘aks  of  the  great  living  philosopher,  ^ir 
William  Hamilton,  whose  name,  however,  is  seldom  mentioned, 
and  never  with  that  respect  which  an  honourable  antagonist 
should  render. 

Why,  Jjocke  himself  would  be  puzzled  to  cornywebend  the 
prejudices  which  have  warpisl  ^Ir.  Tagart's  mind ;  tirst,  in 
his  false  interpretation  of  Locke’s  system  ;  and  secondly,  in  his 
strange  hallucination,  that  he,  with  his  plump,  detiant  sensa¬ 
tionalism,  was  the  man  to  wipe  the  bespattered  escutcheon  of 
Locke’s  fame  :  to  remove  or  soften  those  prejudices  which  have 
unha])pily  prevented  the  candid  study  and  due  ay)preciatiou  of 
Locke’s  writings. 

o 


We  shall  now  give  a  few  specimens  illustrative  of  the  literary 
taste,  the  philoso])hic  acumen, and  the  scholarship  displayed  in  this 
work,  which  will  amply  vindicate  the  just — not  severe — o])inions 
we  have  expressed.  Though,  if  we  had  been  severe,  ^Ir.  Tagart 
deserves  no  mercy  after  the  presumptuous  and  uncouth  manner  in 
which  he  has  ‘  hewed,  hacked,  and  mauled’  the  reputation  of  the 
Mllustrious  Head.’  Thus  he  describe 's  one  child, ‘who  s])eaks 
truthfully,  describes  faithfully,  and  reasons  consecutively  and 
another  who  ‘nev'er  reasons  but  in  the  fashion  of  Dame  Quickly 
or  tlu‘  late  Mr.  Southey.’  We  suppose  ^Ir.  Macaulay’s  higli 
examyde  will  be  ydeaded  in  countenance  of  this  pitiable  sneer  at 
Hr.  Southey;  but  wdio  will  stand  godfather  to  such  random 
and  rabid  declamation  as  the  following,  in  which  the  calm  yire- 
cision  of  our  author’s  style  and  the  discrimination  of  his  judg¬ 
ment  ay)pear.  Because  Hugald  Stewart  had  eulogized  Reid’s 
‘Im|uiryinto  the  Human  Mind’  as  the  first  successful  execu¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Bacon’s  plan  of  study,  we  have  this  foaming 
outburst : — 


‘If  to  make  hold  assertions  with  com])lete  indilfercnce  to  the  y)root-— 
to  appeal  to  vulgar  prejiuliee  under  the  title  of  common  sense,  m 
ans\v(‘r  to  rethu‘d  and  subtle  arguments — to  declaim,  hut  not  to 
analyze — to  substitute  meta})hors,  fancies,  proy)hecies,  for  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  nature,  faet,  and  reasoning — to  worshiyi  the  idola  trihus  or 
idola  syu'cius  ;  if  this  be  to  execute  Lord  Bacon’s  yilan  ot  study,  then 
indeed.  Dr.  Ueid  has  executed  it.  Ihit  whoever  reads  with  conseientious 
care  the  authors  who  yireeciled  Dr.  Reiil,  will  be  only  mortified  to  tind 
to  how  little  puqiose  they  had  written — how  comyiletely  their 
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excellences  and  their  faults  were  thrown  away  on  this  new  candidate 
for  literary  distinetion  and  i)hilosoj)hical  discovery.’ — pp.  20. 

Again,  lie  styles  tliis  work  ‘  a  very  sliallow  and  feeble  ]>er- 
forinanee,  with  not  enough  of  argument  to  emible  })oor  Ibdd  to 
be  called  even  a  sophist.’ 

The  following  is  his  criticism  on  Humes  ‘d’reatise  of  Human 
Nature’ — ‘  It  is  written  neither  in  })hilosoj>hical  stvle  nor  ]>hilo- 
sophical  spirit.  Its  rciasoning  is  viciously  loose,  its  language 
miserably  inexact.  It  diil  not  ])roduce,  it  could  not  prcnluce,  any 
deej)  impression  on  the  mind  of  its  readers.’  Quis  te,  o  (ivacvhey 
qaerentem  de  nedltlone  tulerit  Has  Mr.  Tagart  amused 
himself  by  preparing  an  ej)ita|)h  to  surmount  the  gravt'  in 
which  a  forewshadowing  fear  warned  him  his  book  would  (juickly 
be  interred?  If  so,  fitter  and  happier  words  could  hardly  bo 
conceived. 

It  is  thus  he  writes  of  the  revered  Dugald  Stewart,  who  first 
strove  to  avert  the  unjust  odium  heaped  upon  Locke,  and  who 
therefore  deserved  better  treatment  at  tlu^  hand  of  our  new 
cham])ion.  ‘  It  can  hardly  fail  to  he  instructive  and  useful  if  I 
exliibit  somewhat  in  detail  the  statements  to  which  just  exce])tion 
may  bt^  taken  in  Mr.  Stewart’s  tlissertation,  not  to  say  the 
unhappy  ^)rejudices  and  serious  errors  which  he  has  contrived  to 
heap  together,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  when  com¬ 
menting  on  Hume  and  Locke.’ 

There  are  two  charges,  of  ignorance  and  unfairness,  which  Mr. 
Taoart  has  brought  against  Reid,  which  wo  mu.st  make  to 
rebound  on  himself,  before  we  juoceed  further  to  show  his  inca¬ 
pacity  for  dealing  with  the  simplest  metaphysical  j)roblems. 

In  the  ninety-ninth  page  he  w’rites: — ‘  Hmv  careless  and  hmv  in¬ 
correct  1  )r.  Reid  could  be  in  his  representation  of  Locke,  on  the  V(‘ry 
subject  of  power,  active  ami  ])assive.  Sir  William  Hamilton  has 
shown  in  his  notes  to  the  late  edition  of  Rei<rs  colh‘Ct(‘d  writings.’ 
We  were  certain,  from  our  ac(puiiiitanc(‘  with  these  notes,  that  this 
was  an  incorrect  represen tc'ition,  and  on  referenc(i  found  it  to  be 
flagrantly  so.  We  wonder  how  Mr.  Tagart  could  refer  his  readers 
to  the  very  page  where  his  misstatement  would  be  instantly 
exj>osed  and  confuted.  Hamilton  only  proves  that  Reid  was 
guilty  of  an  historical  and  j)hilosophic€d  blunder, — in  su|>j)osing 
Locke’s  phrase,  ‘  passive  power,’  to  contain  a  novel  and  abn.sive 
application  of  the  word  ])ower.  He  shows  that  the  distinction 
made  by  Locke  between  Swafiuj  roe  ttoihv  {p(>tc)di(t  adiva\  ami 
^vvdfiKj  Tiw  TTdfT'^tiv  ui  wa.s  established,  if  not 

invented  by  Aristotle,  and  that  subsequently  to  liim  the  phrase 
*  pa.ssive  power’  became  not  only  common  but  cLassical.  liut 
Sir  William  Hamilton  does  not  say  that  this  error  concerning 
the  history  and  usage  of  a  phrase  has  vitiated  lieid  s  entire  cri- 
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ticisin  of  Locke,  nor  could  any  one  save  Mr.  Tagart  have  dreamt 
such  a  monstrous  absurdity,  and  then  fathered  his  dream  on  such 
a  wakeful  thinker  as  Sir  William. 

Again,  in  his  thirty-third  page,  after  quoting  the  words  of  lleid, 
where  he  says  that  ‘  Berkeley's  arguments  are  founded  u])on  ])rinci- 
j)les  which  were  formerly  laid  down  by  Des  Cartes,  Malebranclie, 
and  Ijocke,  and  which  have  been  very  generally  received;'  and  that 
Huim*  ])roceeds  upon  the  same  principles,  but  carries  them  to  their 
full  length  ;  and  as  the  Bishop  undid  the  whole  material  world, 
this  author,  upon  tlu;  same  ground,  undoes  the  world  of  sjnrits, 
and  leaves  nothing  in  nature  but  ideas  and  im])ressions,  without 
any  subject  on  which  they  maybe  impressed.  Mr.  Tagart  anno¬ 
tates  thus  : — ‘  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  a  treatise  of  rejmte 
on  any  other  science  an  eipial  amount  of  misstatement  with  that 
contained  in  these  few  sentences.  The  whole  is  a  presumption 
on  the  ignorance  or  inditterence  of  the  reader,  characteristic  of 
the  mode  in  which  metaphysical  and  moral  science  is  commonly 
treated.'  On  this  astounding  charge  it  is  well  to  notice :  1  st.  That 
B(‘id  does  not  bring  an  insidious  and  personal  accusation  against 
TiOck(‘  as  the  author  of  the  scej)ticism  of  Berkeley  and  Hume, 
which  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Tagart's remarks  would  inqdy,  but  against 
that  doctrine  of  ideas  which  he  supposed  to  be  held  by  Des  Cartes, 
Malebranclie,  and  Locke.  It  is  true,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton 
has  ])roved,  that  Reid  did  not  understand  the  Cartesian  ])hilo- 
sojiliy  as  a  system,  and  was  so  puzzled  by  the  sujierticial  am¬ 
biguities  which  appeared  in  it,  especially  by  the  distinction 
betwi'cn  the  material  idea  and  the  mental  idea,  the  one  an 
‘  organic  motion'  in  the  brain,  and  the  other  a  representation  in 
the  conscious  mind  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  Reid  was  correct  in 
charging  all  three  with  the  belief  that  those  ideas  which  were 
the  immediate  objects  of  perception  were  fcrtia  ([Juv,  distinct 
alike  from  the  external  object  and  the  perceiving  mind,  and  in 
alHrming  that  this  belief  was  the  fundamental  dogmatic  posi¬ 
tion  on  which  I^erkeley  and  Hume  had  erected  their  systems.  It 
is  a  marvel  to  us  how  Mr.  Tagart,  with  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
article  before  him,  the  thought  of  which  ought  to  have  made  him 
tremble,  has  yet  dared  to  repeat  and  to  exaggerate  the  unfounded 
calumny  of  Brown,  after  it  had  been  exploded  into  atoms,  and 
its  author  covered  with  disgrace.  Moreover,  it  is  rather  ludicrous 
to  hear  our  author,  who  quotes  dictionaries  and  translations  ad 
luiKseam  as  his  authorities,  speaking  of  thepresunqition  and  mis¬ 
statements  of  Dr.  Reid.  But,  2ndly  ;  We  now  approach  the  most 
enormous  and  incomprehensible  defect  of  this  work.  Mr.  Tagart 
]nir]>osely  sets  out  with  a  view  to  search  into  the  truthfulness  of 
Reid’s  statement  (quoted  aliove),  that  Berkeley  and  Hume  built 
upc>n  principles  of  Locke,  in  order  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  pro- 
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judices  which  he  is  going  to  expunge ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a 
single,  most  remote  allusion  to  those  principles  which  were  held 
by  Locke,  though  they  were  not  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  the 
sce})tics  assumed  as  the  premises  ot  their  reasoning — ‘  nai  ras  vix 
credibile !  It  is  easy  to  impeach  Reid’s  candour  and  ability  ; 
alter  he  thus  wiltully  and  impertinently  ignores  those  tacts  which 
manitest  and  detend  them.  W  hen  we  consider  how  widely 
inlormation  on  this  subji*ct  has  been  ditiused  by  manuals  of 
the  ‘  History  ot  Modern  Philosophy,’  we  cannot  evim  surmise 
the  cause  ot  this  unexamjiled  omission.  Surt^ly  it  could  not  bt* 
an  overweening  desire  to  exalt  his  master,  the  ininjmts  verl 
sacerdos. 

Because  Berkeley  animadv’eiTs  upon  some  opinions  of  Locke — 
e. g.,  upon  general  terms,  and  upon  the  ilistinction  between  the 
jainiiiry  and  secondary  (pialities  of  matter,  .Mr.  Tagart  thinks 
this  is  sutiicient  evidence  ‘that  it  is  a  great  misrepresentation  to 
throw  the  onus  of  Berkeley’s  idealism  on  the  Kngli;di  philosojiher.’ 
jSow,  we  deny  that  Reid  threw  the  onus  ])artieularlv  on  Loeke, 
but  on  the  dogma  of  representative  ideas  which  was  lu^ld  by  Loeke, 
with  nearly  all  antecechait  philosophers.  CMn  Mr.  ’i’agart  prove 
that  Locke  did  not  hold  this  doctrine.  If  he  could,  In;  ini»;ht 
fairly  blame  Reid  ;  but  because  he  cannot,  he  will  not  <leign  a 
reference  to  that  doctrine,  upon  wiiich  the  tnitire  eontrevt'rsy 
hinges  itself.  Locke  believed  that  the  ideas  of  whicli  th<‘  mind  was 
alone  conscious,  and  of  which  all  our  knowledge  consist.s,  had  an 
existence  separate  from  that  of  the  external  bodies  they  n‘pre- 
sented.  Hence,  Berkeley  continued,  we  have  no  right  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  of  which  we  cannot  by  ;iny 
possibility  have  an  inkling  of  knowl(‘dge  — roi/f)  tonf  !  ’Idie 
premiss  lies  in  the  doctrine  of  representative  ideas,  winch  was 
incorporated  into  the  system  of  J.iOcke.  ’I'lie  conclusion  is  evolved 
wdth  unavoidable  certainty  by  Berktdev.  Keid  has  reiterated 
again  and  again  in  what  sense  In;  Rdieved  the  sce]>ticism  (d 
Berkeley  and  Hume  to  be  contained  in  tin*  current  philo>ophy  ot 
their  time,  of  wdiich  Locke  was  the  chiet  ex]»ositor;  ami  we 
believe  Mr.  Tagart  is  absolutely  without  ])rece<ient  in  tin;  history 
of  metaphysical  discussions,  when  he  so  pj*rtinacionsly  avoids 
the  prominent — the  sole  (piestion  at  issm*,  which  must  hav<; 
stared  him  in  the  face,  if  ever  he  opened  Ibdd  s  works,  in  <»rder 
to  heap  such  contem[)tuous  charges  against  that  ]>hilosopher. 
His  work  gives  no  sign  ot  caretul  reading,  or  ot  capaifity  tor 
philosophical  analysis  and  ex[)osition.  'riie  style;  in  which  it  is 
written  is  very  magniloquent,  as  we  might  expt;ct  trom  the  author 
who  informs  us  that  a  ‘  good  dictionary  is  tin*  best  metaphysical 
te*acher.’  There  is  no  lack,  therctore,  ot  liighly-coloureel  w'ords  : 
the  dust  is  ever  Hying  in  one’s  tace.  But  we  protest  against  the 
N.S. — VUL.  X.  A 
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iincaudid  rancorous  spirit  in  whicli  lie  assails  Ids  opponents,  and 
we  pity  the  totterini:;  imbecility  which  could  not  walk  al(jurf  a 
8traif,dit  path  to  reach  the  object  he  had  set  before  him  as  Ids 
mark.  Locke  is  forgotten  among  the  other  deities  whom  Mr. 
Tagart  had  to  dethrone  or  to  worship,  and  when  found  he  is 
most  shamefully  abused  by  his  friend. 

AVe  hasten  to  cpiit  Mr.  Tagart,  and  shall  devote  the  remainder 
of  our  space  to  examine  carefully  the  position  of  Locke  in  the 
development  of  philosophy,  and  to  balance  the  antagonistic  judg¬ 
ments  given  upon  him.  We  rejoice  in  this  disputation — recently 
revived — which  will  entice  our  young  scholars  to  ponder  these 
controverted  writings  whose  authority  is  deemed  so  important, 
and  we  are  convinciid  that  the  robust  and  independent  thinking 
of  Locke  will  lead  them  to  the  soundest  conclusions,  es])ecially  if 
they  carry  with  them  those  retined,  but  necessary  distinctions 
which  hav^o  been  popularized  since  J^ocke's  time,  and  which  give 
a  crystallized  form,  clear,  sharp,  and  solid,  to  the  material  of  his 
philosophy.  It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  we  judge  of  his 
work  on  the  TTnderstandimg,  bearing  in  mind  both  the  condition 
of  metaphysical  iinpiiry  in  that  age,'  nnd  the  method  in  which 
Locke  tlevoted  himself  to  its  ])roduction. 

Wluai  Locke  wi’ote,  the  speculations  of  mental  philosophy  were 
not  so  ])recisely  detined  as  they  are  now,  and  conse([uently  those 
wonls  had  not  been  coined  which  render  so  exact  to  modern 


thinkers  the  object  of  their  in(|uiries.  But  further,  whatever  had 
been  the  accuracy  and  abundance  of  philoso])hical  language,  the 
resolution  which  Locke  so  persistently  carried  out — viz.,  to  evolve 
his  system  in  true  Baconian  style  from  a  diligent  introspective 
survev  of  his  own  mind,  without  troubling  himself  with  the 
theories  of  others,  forbade  his  acquaintance  with  those  methods 
and  ileiinitionseven  then  (Miiployed,  which  w^ould  have  oj)ened  up 
to  him  the  of  controversy  that  needed  to  be  untie<l,  and 

woidd  have  given  exactness  and  simjdicity  to  his  analysis  of  them. 
How  often  we  desiderate  in  Locke  the  exact  technical  language, 


which  i‘ven  the  ])hilosoj)hical  literature  of  his  age  \vould  have  sup- 
]died  to  him.  His  students,  therefore,  must  gather  up  the  thoughts 
which  he  has  ex])ressed  in  his  loose  and  vacillating,  because  un- 
technical  language,  and  arrange  them  under  the  ri 
happy  detinitions  which  are  now  current  and  classic 
sophical  writings. 

We  hope  thus  to  judge  of  his  work,  and  to  present  a  clear 
view'  of  the  main  positions  of  his  system,  so  far  as  they  are 
expounde<l  in  his  second  book. 

The  very  reverence  we  cherish  for  Locke’s  manliness  and  love 
of  truth  will  preserve  us  from  a  servile  adoption  of  that  unguarded 
phraseology  which  we  are  convinced  he  would  now'  hiniselt,  it 


goroiis  aiui 
al  in  jdiilo- 
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living,  abiiiulon  and  condemn.  1st.  He  ;us.sorted  in  the  most 
peremptory  and  decided  manner,  the  independence  of  the 
liuman  mind,  and  the  earnestness  with  wliich  he  did  so  must 
ever  pres(‘rve  him  trom  the  charge  id  sympathy  with  tin'  suc¬ 
ceeding  philosojdiers  of  the  ‘  sensnalistic'  schoof  in  France  and 
England.  It  must  be  confesseil  that  the  illustrative  metaphors 
which  adorn  and  complicate  his  reasoning  are  worded  too  indis¬ 
criminately,  and  might  be  employed  by  these  men,  whose  senti¬ 
ments  he  would  have  a])horred.  Nay,  further,  we  may  concede 
w  ith  Cousin,  that  his  constant  reterence  to  sensations  as  originating 
(in  whatever  sense  lie  employed  this  word)  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind,  even  those  deemed  most  recondite  from  sense,  may 
have  encouraged  them  to  abolish  that  independence  he  so 
vigorously  assiTted;  and  to  represent  the  mind  as  the  mere  conser¬ 
vatory  of  impressions,  wdiether  intellectual  or  emotional,  received 
from  the  senses.  Cousin,  how'ever,  admits  that  Locke  did  not 
confound,  but  explicitly  distinguished  sensation  from  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  soul;  and,  after  this  admission,  it  vseems  preposterous 
to  entitle  him  the  father  of  the  simsualistic  school,  whosi' 
fundamontal  dogma  he  expressly  repudiated.  The  subsiMpient 
remark  of  Cousin,  that  he  makes  these  faculties  play  a  secondary 
and  insignificant  part,  wall  receive  no  credit  from  those  whe  arc 
willing  to  interpret  Locke  liberally,  and  w'ho  remember  that  all 
the  innumerable  notions,  by  far  the  largest  ])roportion  of  the 
mental  stock  which  are  called  by  Locke  ‘  ideas  of  relation,’  are 
formed,  according  to  him,  )>y  the  mind  itself,  are  originated 
therefore  by  those  very  faculties  which  Cousin  says  hii  degiadcs 
to  ])lay  an  insignificant  part. 

From  his  anxiety  to  expose  and  confute  that  bugbear  theory 
of  innate  ideas,  wdiich  it  is  doubttul  that  any  philosopher  ever 
maintained,  Locke  declares  that  he  can  trace  the  origin  ev<*n  of 
these  ideas  to  sensation  and  rellection.  Jhit  we  hope  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  w  ith  Locke,  the  word  ^  origin’  did  not  only  mean  the 
source  id  the  e.xistence  ot  an  idea,  but  also  the  occjision  on  which, 
in  his  owm  ])hrase,  the  miiuC  got  the  idea.  In  tact,  no  better 
l)roof  of  this  can  be  given  than  in  Locke’s  statements  respecting 
these  ideas  of  relation.  He  rei)eatedly  atfirms  that  the  mind  by 
its  ow'ii  energy,  and  according  to  its  owui  laws,  brings  two  ideas 
together,  ami  determines  their  relation ;  that,  conseiiuently, 
he^e  ideas  of  relation,  these  judgments,  have  their  proper  source* 
in  the  independent  action  ol  the  mind;  and  yet  he  concludes  by 
savim^,  *  ’rhoin*"!!  there  be  a  great  nund)er  of  considerations 
whc*rein  things  may  be  comp«ired  with  one  another,  and  so  a 
multitude  of 'relations,  yet  they  all  terniinate  in,  and  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  those  simple  ideiis  of  sensation  and  rellection,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  whole  materials  ol  our  knowledge.’ 

3  A  2 
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This  latter  phrase  can  only  mean  that  experience  supplies  tlie 
liisonlered  vXij  of  knowledge,  upon  which  the  mind  imj)resses 
its  own  forms,  and  so  reduces  the  materials  of  experience  into  tlie 
ooler  necessitated  by  its  original  constitution.  For  it  is  these 
judgments,  these  ideas  of  relation,  that  weave  together  the  j)ri- 
mary  elements  of  knowledge  into  the  complex,  strangely  ])at- 
terned  texture  which  the  philosopher  finds  it  so  hard  to  unravel ; 
and  these  ideas  of  relation,  according  to  Locke,  are  the  ])roduct 
of  the  mind  s  activity,  and  are  not  communicated  either  by 
sensation  or  reflection. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  has  rightly  observed  that  Locke  pro¬ 
nounces  sensation  and  reflection  to  be  the  exclusive  sources,  hut 
not  the  exclusive  elaborators  of  our  ideas.  Now,  it  is  evident, 
that  in  the  process  of  elaboration  which  the  mind  performs  upon 
the  elementarv  ideas  derivetl  from  the  two  i^reat  sources  of 
experience,  new  ideas  are  constantly  evolved,  such  as  those  of 
proportion,  equality,  &c.,  which  can  have  their  origin  only  in  the 
mind  itself.  Locke  repeatedly  admits  this,  though,  because  the 
new  ideas  are  concerned  about  the  simple  ideas  of  sensiition  and 
reflection,  he  professes,  in  direct  contradiction  to  what  he  else¬ 
where  affirms,  that  they  may  also  be  attributed  to  these  sources. 
The  contradiction  is  apparent  to  us,  who  have  been  so  carefully 
taught  to  distinguish  the  occasion  of  the  manifestation  of  an  idea 
from  its  ])roper  source.  But  Locke  had  not  even  imagined  this 
distinction.  He  was  satisfied  respecting  any  idea  whatsoever, 
when  he  found  the  occasion  of  its  rise  in  consciousness,  that  he 
had  discovered  its  origin.  Assuredlv,  Locke  would  never  have 
Siinctioned  the  language  of  Mr.  Tagart,  who  tells  us  of  ‘conce})tions, 
judgments,  or  principles  coming  to  the  mind  through  the  senses.’ 

2nd.  Locke  considered  reflection  to  be  an  empirical  and  adven¬ 
titious  source  of  knowledge,  just  as  much  as  sensation;  hence  the 
elaborate  defence  of  Locke,  which  has  been  made  by  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  ipiite  recently  by  Henry  Rogers  in  his  most  admi¬ 
rable  Essavon  Locke,  grounded  on  the  fact  that  Locke  believed  in 
Uco  different  fountains  of  our  ideas,  sensation  and  reflection, 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  We  have  been  surprised  at  the  labo¬ 
rious  ingenuity  with  which  the  latter  attempts  to  show  the 
‘  reflection’  of  Locke  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  the  roue  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  vemuiift  of  the  Germans,  a  locus priueijnovum; 
and  consequently  that  Locke,  in  laying  such  stress  on  the  two 
sources  of  knowledge,  has  apprehended,  however  dimly,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Kant  and  Cousin,  who  insist  on  the  necessity  of  admit¬ 
ting  two  elements,  one  drawn  from  experience,  and  the  other  from 
the  formative  laws  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  give  a  complete  account 
of  the  origin  of  our  ideas.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  inten- 
tion  of  Locke  in  his  division  of  experience  into  its  two  sources.  \\  e 
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believe  tliat  lie  would  have  oiubraced  the  dootriiie  of  Kant  and 
Cousin,  had  it  been  ]>ro}xised  to  him ;  and  tliat  we  must  aoct‘[>t 
this  doctrine,  in  order  to  elucidate  and  harmonize  the  seeminuj 
inconsistencies  ot  his  book.  Hut  ive  must  not  foro^t  that  Locke ’s 
protessed  object  was  to  trace  the  oriij^in  (in  his  indetinite  sense 
ot  the  word)  ot  all  our  ideas  to  experience,  and  tiuit  lie  rei;ardrd 
sensation  and  retlection  to  he  only  two  modes  of  this  experitaice. 
Hence  he  singles  out  those  very  conceptions  which  Descartes  and 
Lonl  Herbert  then,  and  Kant  and  Cousin  since,  woultl  term 
innate,  in  order  that  he  might  track  even  them  ti»  one  or 
other  ot  these  sources. — ‘  Whence,’ he  asks,  ‘has  the  miiul  all 
its  materials  ot  rejison  and  knowledge  {  To  this  1  answer  in  t>ne 
word.  From  experience  :  in  that  all  our  knowledge  is  foumled, 
and  from  that  it  ultimately  ilerives  itself.  Our  observation, 
employed  either  about  external  sensible  objects,  or  about  the 
internal  operations  of  our  mind,  perceived  and  retlected  on  by 
ourselves,  is  that  which  supplies  our  understaiuling  with  all  the 
materials  of  thinking.  These  two  are  the  fountains  of  know¬ 
ledge,  from  whence  all  the  ideas  that  we  have,  or  can  naturally 
have,  do  spring.’  Nothing,  then,  can  be  plainer  than  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  ‘  retlection,’  in  the  philosophy  of  Ijocke ;  and 
however  vacillating  he  may  be  in  his  ordinary  language,  he 
adheres  with  unfailing  ptTtinacity  to  his  intelligible  and  precise 
meaning  of  this  word.  Moreover,  this  is  the  proper  signification 
ot  the  word,  which  ‘  means,  tTrtnTfttKln)  7r^>oc  nierd,  the  reflex 
knowledge  or  consciousness  which  the  mind  has  of  its  own  affec¬ 
tions.  (See  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  note  on  Keid,  p.  t‘H-7.)  It 
is  vain,  therefore,  in  Cousin,  to  say  that  Locke  ought  to  have 
used  consciousness  instead  of  reflection.  Locke  wius  too  clear  a 
thinker  to  commit  such  a  blunder  as  that.  The  term  consciiuis- 
ness  rejiresents  the  whole  series  of  mental  phenomena,  the  origin 
of  which  he  had  set  himself  to  discover.  What  marvellous  folly 
it  would  have  been  to  have  said,  that  the  source  of  the  facts 
revealed  in  consciousnes.s,  was  consciousness ;  and  then,  with 
crowning  absurdity,  to  have  added  another  superfluous  source — 
viz.,  sensjition.  The  (piestion  at  issue  between  Cousin  and  Locke 
is  not,  as  Mr.  Rogers  seems  to  sujipose,  ‘  Do  all  our  ideas  come 
from  sensible  experience  ^  but,  ‘Do  they  come  from  experience 
alone,  of  whati*ver  sort  it  is  ?’  and  Locke,  if  we  wen*  implicitly 
guided  in  our  judgment  by  the  dogmatic  announcements  at  the 
commencement  of  his  second  book,  must  be  held  to  reply  that 
they  do.  We  shall  afterwards  show  that  Locke  does  virtually 
admit  all  that  rationalists  ailvance,  and  that  these  o|M,*ning,  most 
defiant  paragraphs,  when  explained  in  his  subsequent  expansive 
treatment  of  the  subject,  really  mean  what  they  believe-— viz., 
that  experience  is  either  the  direct  cause  of  the  introduction  of 
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new  ideas,  or  the  necessary  condition  of  their  appearance,  even 
if  they  be  created  by  tlie  mind  itself 

]hit  if  Locke  be  interpreted  by  tliese  first  sentences  alone,  in 
which  he  declares  that  there  are  two  sources  of  ideas,  sensation 
and  retiection,  he  then  pronounces  most  emi>hatically  against  the 
doctrine  of  rationalism,  or  any  approximation  to  it. 

We  respectfully  suggest,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Henry  Kogers,  that 
in  tiiis  particular  he  lias  misappiehended  the  difficulty  which 
students  feel  in  reading  and  systematizing  Locke.  !Mr.  Reisers 
says — ‘  It  is  not  ])ossible  to  give  any  interpretation  of  these 
numberless  passages,  in  which  Locke  so  distinctly  affirms  his 
belief  that  there  are  two  diffierent  functions  of  ideas,  sensation 
and  retiection,  on  tlie  hypothesis  that  he  really  resolves  them 
into  one." 

Now  we  submit  to  ^Ir.  Rogers  that  the  main  point  of  dispute 
in  the  controversy  between  the  two  antagonistic  schools  is  this — 
Are  our  ideas  educed  from  experience  alone  ?  and  that  it  is  of  no 
moment  whether  we  divide  experience  into  two  or  forty  kinds. 
Some  extreme  controversialists  may,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
lingers,  ‘assert  that  Locke  has  virtually  resolved  all  our  know¬ 
ledge  into  the  one  source  of  sensible  experience but  the  asser¬ 
tion  on  which  the  students  of  Locke  stumble  is  that  which  he 
makes  for  himself — viz.,  ‘  that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from 
experience." 

Retiection  and  sensation  stand  with  him  on  the  same  level. 
Tiieir  authority  is  the  same ;  they  both  reveal  phenomena  of 
existence, — the  one  as  an  internal  sense,  the  other  as  an  external 
sense.  These  phenomena  are  alike  lluctuating  and  contingent  in 
either  case,  and  it  is  impossible  from  experience  merely,  whether 
it  I  )e  experience  of  the  operations  of  the  mind 'or  of  sensible 
objects,  to  attain  necessary  truth.  In  order  to  define  yet  more 
indisputably  his  meaning  of  reflection,  Locke  recounts  all  the 
ideas  we  derive  from  that  source — viz.,  the  ideas  of  perception, 
memory,  abstraction,  k.c.  Now,  the  existence  of  any  of  these 
mental  faculties  is  as  much  an  empirical  and  adventitious  fact  as 
the  existence  of  a  material  object, — e.  g.,  a  house,  or  the  sun. 
We  do  not  conceive  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  its 
existence,  arising  out  of  the  verv  conditions  which  render  our 
conco]ition  of  it  possible.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
space  or  time  obliterated  ;  but  we  can  easily  imagine  that  any 
faculty  of  the  mind,  of  which  wo  are  made  acquainted  by  reflec¬ 
tion,  might  be  obliterated,  or  that  the  mind  itself  might  be  anni¬ 
hilated.  All  the  facts  that  are  revealed  to  us  from  the  two 
sources  of  experience  can  be  only  contingently  known.  Iheir 
existence  can  be  guaranteed  to  us  only  so  long  as  the  experience 
is  continued  ;  with  them  the  esse  is  involved  in  the  percipi. 
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But  Cousin  and  Mr.  Henry  Rogers  believe  in  an  innate  source 
ol  ideas,  which  communicates  to  our  consciousness  necessary  and 
eternal  truths,  the  reality  of  which,  after  they  are  once  appre¬ 
hended,  is  deemed  to  be  indestructible ;  ainl  Mr.  RogeiV  strenuous 
ctlort  to  impress  liis  readers  with  the  fact  that  Locke  believed 
in  two  sources  of  ideas  does  not  bring  Locke  one  whit  nearer  to 
this  latter  doctrine  lield  by  himself  and  Cousin ;  for  both  these 
sources  are  the  ‘  two  lountains  from  which  experience  furnisheth 
the  understanding  with  iileas." 

O  s 

The  defence  ot  Locke,  when  we  would  show  his  fundamental 
agreement  with  the  rationalism  of  Reid  and  Kant  and  Cousin, 
must  therefore  be  shitted  Iroin  these  unlucky  paragraphs,  wherein 
Locke  announces  as  the  ‘thesis*  of  his  book,  that  all  our  know¬ 
ledge  is  derived  from  experience.  Nay,  if  this  defence  be  accom- 
])lished  at  all,  it  must  be  by  ])roving  from  the  rest  of  his  book  that 
these  paragraphs  are  indetinitely,  and  so  erroneously  worded,  and 
that  he  included  in  his  meaning  of  the  phrase  ‘  origin  of  our  ideas,' 
the  occasion  on  which  they  were  manifested  in  consciousnes.s, 
though  chiefly  educed  from  the  mind  itself  This  defence  can 
be  made,  and  only  this  exjdanation  can  give  consistency  and  sim- 
j)licity  to  the  otherwise  confused  and  irreconcilable  statements  of 
his  work. 

tlrdly.  If  we  bring  ourselves  rapy>o?’^  with  the  circumstances 
and  the  design  of  Locke  when  he  executed  his  work,  we  shall 
clear  away  many  of  the  dithculties  that  encumber  its  study.  We 
must  remember  that  the  refined  analysis  to  which  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness  are  subjected  in  our  time,  was  unknown  to  him  or 
to  his  age.  It  has  taken  the  labours  of  Locke  himself,  of  Reid, 
Stewart,  Brown,  Kant,  See.,  and  the  incessant  controversy  ot  the 
‘schools/  to  form  and  develope  the  analytical  method — the 
appliances  of  definitions  and  terms — which  we  now  enjoy.  It 
takes  a  long  time  before  the  subtle,  shadowy,  and  intricate  <lis- 
tinctions  of  mental  phenomena  begin  to  manifest  themselves  to 
the  ))iercing  eye  of  the  analyst ;  and  there  is  no  mon*  absorbing 
historical  study  than  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  metaj)hysi(;al 
analysis.  New  terms  are  ha])])ily  invented  when  an  old  word 
that  fermented  with  perpetual  discord  bursts,  .and  is  discovered 
to  contain  two  different  meanings,  and  is  either  lost  in  the 
explosion,  or  re-appears  with  .a  novel  .and  limited  significance. 
New  mental  processes  are  also  discovered,  .and  tlniories  rudely 
formed  .and  incautiously  expressed  at  first,  are  modified  .ainl 
exactly  adjusted  to  the  facts  they  are  intended  to  explain.  H 
in  this  way  that  Locke  appears  U)  confound,  in  the  word  ‘origin, 
those  two  me.anings  of  occ.asiou  .and  Ctause  which  h.ave  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  cie.arly  defined  by  modern  philosojihers.  Ihis 
definition  gives  an  immen.se  advantage,  in  point  of  accuracy  and 
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simplicity,  to  our  inquiries.  The  want  of  it  makes  Locke  seem 
to  grope  in  confusion  and  darkness.  It  was  his  groping,  however 
that  brought  us  to  the  light. 

The  key-note  of  Locke's  philosophy  is  found  in  the  first  book. 
The  drift  of  the  subsequent  books  manifestly  is  to  form  a  pro¬ 
longed  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  This 
doctrine,  as  he  apprehended  it,  was  not  the  doctrine  maintained 
by  its  adherents  now, — viz.,  that  the  mind,  with  its  independent 
powers,  and  regulated  by  its  own  laws,  impresses  its  own  form 
upon  the  chaotic  vXi)  of  experience,  and  that,  in  this  process, 
ideas  are  evolved  which  do  not  come  from  experience  but  from 
native  sources  of  the  mind.  That,  therefore,  the  mind,  in  its 
working  upon  the  materials  supplied  by  experience,  generates 
ideas  which  did  not  exist,  save  potentially,  in  the  mind  before, 
but  were  suddenly  awakened  in  consciousness  on  the  first  com¬ 
munication  of  experience.  The  two  classes  of  ideas,  therefore, 
come  into  existence  simultaneously  in  the  consciousness.  The 
first  act  of  knowledge,  and  every  subsequent  cognition,  and  judg¬ 
ment,  and  imagination,  involves  them  both.  Not,  therefore,  innate 
ideas,  but  innate  capacities  to  form  ideas,  is  the  doctrine  so  uni¬ 
versally  adopted  now. 

Very  ditlerent,  however,  was  the  doctrine  which  Locke  so 
earnestly  combated, — viz.,  that  the  mind  was  usliered  on  the 
stage  of  being,  endow('d  with  principles  articulately  ex])ressed, — 
])rinciples  both  to  regulate  speculation  and  practice ;  and  conse- 
(juently,  that  Ix'fore  the  first  intimations  of  an  external  world, 
through  sensation,  ideas  were  legibly  impressed  on  the  mind,  and 
manifested  in  the  embryo's  consciousness.  This  doctrine  seems 
fanatical  to  us  now,  and  unworthy  of  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  reasoning  with  which  Locke  demolished  it.  But  though  it 
was  so  extremely  absurd,  yet  Locke  made  it  his  chief  object  in  his 
second  book  utterly  to  expose  and  extinguish  it.  These  are  his 
words  at  its  commencement : — ‘  I  know  it  is  a  received  doctrine 
that  men  have  native  ideas  and  original  characters  stani})ed 
upon  their  minds  in  their  first  being.  This  opinion  I  have  at 
large  examined  already ;  and  I  suppose  what  I  have  said  in  the 
foregoing  book  will  be  much  more  readily  admitted  when  1  have 
shown  whence  the  understanding  may  get  all  the  ideas  it  has, 
aiul  by  what  ways  and  degrees  they  may  come  into  the  mind ; 
for  which  I  shall  appeal  to  every  one's  own  observation  and 
experience.' 

It  is  noticeable  from  the  language  of  this  passage,  and  the 
same  fact  is  apparent  throughout  his  work,  that  Locke  had  not 
a  very  accurate  and  settled  notion  about  the  origination  of  ideas  ; 
he  employs  an  immense  number  of  words  to  describe  it,  and  he 
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employs  none  of  them  steadfastly  or  with  precision.  He  writes 
like  a  man  ot  common  sense,  whose  mind  was  untinctured  with 
any  scholastic  method,  but  whose  shrewd  observation  had  suf¬ 
ficed  to  discover  the  absurdity  ot  innate  ideas,  as  he  imagined 
philosophers  to  hold  them.  It  was  sufticient  for  his  object  to 
show  that  no  ideas  could  be  present  in  the  mind  before  the  ideas 
of  experience,  and  that  all  ideas  whatsoever  had  such  connexion 
with  ideas  of  sciiisation  and  reflection,  that  but  for  the  existence 
of  the  latter,  the  former  would  never  have  existed.  What  this 
connexion  was,  he  never  minutely  canvassed  and  analysed.  For 
the  sake  of  his  argument  the  fact  of  such  connexion  was  all 
that  he  had  to  establish.  It  it  were  proved,  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas  was  exploded.  But,  even  if  it  be  granted,  and 
it  will  be  universally  granted,  that  the  origin  of  all  ideas  is  found 
in  experience — in  the  sense  that  without  experience  there  would 
have  been  no  ideas  in  the  mind  ;  the  further  cpiestion  may  yet 
be  raised,  which  never  mooted  itself  to  Jjocke’s  mind, — Are  all  our 
ideas  in  themselves  ideas  of  experience,  or  are  some  of  them  ])ro- 
duced  by  the  mind,  but  only  on  occasion  of  certain  commnnic.a- 
tions  of  experience?  This  double  meaning,  this  subtle  distinction 
involved  in  the  word  origin,  was  not  perceived  by  liocke,  or  he  did 
not  care  to  pronounce  upon  it,  since  it  did  not  afi'ect  his  argu¬ 
ment  against  innate  ideas.  If  exj)erience  be  acknowledged  as  the 
necessary  condition  for  the  formation  of  our  ideas,  Locke  s  j)osi- 
tion  is  as  siife  as  if  we  affirm  that  experience  is  their  only  source. 
1'o  this  question,  therefore,  which  is  the  vexaia  (^nevstio  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  we  find  no  simple,  direct,  and  nnejualified  answer  by 
Locke.  We  deny  that  his  employment  of  the  word  ‘  origin,' 
where  he  says  that  experience  constitutes  the  origin  of  our 
idea.s,  decides  the  fact  of  his  opinion.  It  was  an  admirable  word 
to  express  his  thought,  that  ex])erience  was  the  ‘  initium'  of 
consciousnes.s,  on  the  first  touch  ot  which  the  mind  awoke  to  ap¬ 
prehend  ideas;  and  that  no  innate  ideas  were  impressed  upon 
it  from  a  beginning  prior  to  that.  The  ambiguity  of  the  word 
did  not  appear  in  his  application  ot  it ;  but  since  it  is  now 
discovered  to  be  ambiguous,  and  can  be  used  in  this  aj)pli- 
cation  with  ecpial  propriety  by  the  disciple  of  Cousin  and  the 
disciple  of  Condillac,  we  must  expend  further  study  on  Ijockes 
work  to  know  how  he  limited  or  extended  its  signification.  \V  e 
have  .already  declared  our  opinion,  formed  after  ref)e.ated  study 
of  his  work,  that  the  n^al  purport  of  Locke’s  argument,  had  he 
fully  expressed  himself  in  modern  and  technical  language,  was  as 
follow.s — ‘  That  experience  was  requinal  to  initi.ate  all  our  ideas 
into  consciousness,  being  of  some  the  proper  source,  and  of  others 
merely  the  occasion  of  their  manifestation.' 
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We  readily  admit  that  Locke  did  not  distinctly  perceive  what 
has  become  patent  through  modern  discussions — that  the  mind 
itself  might  be  a  source  of  ideas,  and  yet  never  have  presented 
them  in  consciousness  till  it  came  into  contact  with  matter,  and 
received  its  first  sensation  under  the  conditions  of  its  own  consti¬ 
tution  ;  and  thus  two  ideas — one  tlie  complement  of  the  other, 
and  necessary  to  each  other’s  manifestation,  were  born  together. 
Some  passages,  indeed,  contain  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of 
this  doctrine  ;  but  he  seems  to  stumble  on  them  accidentally. 
Most  assuredly,  he  did  not  clearly  apprehend  and  enounce  this 
doctrine  as  affording  the  true  solution  of  the  genesis  of  our 
ideas. 

We  shall  ]irove,  however,  that  in  attempting  to  resolve  all 
ideas  to  their  first  origin  in  experience,  his  language  constantly 
assumed  a  belief  in  this  doctrine  ;  that  he  could  not,  and  did 
not,  analyse  them  wholly  into  products  of  experience,  and 
therefore  im])lied,  even  when  he  did  not  confess  his  belief  in  a 
higher  source  of  ideas.  His  faith  w\as  blind ;  he  w^anted  to  show  that 
there  w’ere  no  ideas  before  experience,  and  that,  somehow  or  other, 
all  of  them  were  derived  from  that  source;  he  also  saw"  that  many 
ideas  w-ere  such  that  no  experience  could  impart  them — and  yet 
he  had  not  ascertained  the  only  method  of  reconcilement 
between  these  sound,  but  seemingly  antagonistic  positions. 
Hence  his  alleged  vacillation  and  contradiction.  Had  his  blind 
faith  been  enlightened  by  a  steady  percejition  of  the  subtle  dis¬ 
tinction  betw’een  occasion  and  cause,  which  he  confounded  under 
tlie  vague  w"ord  ‘origin,’  all  his  confusion  and  inconsistencies 
W'ould  have  disappeared. 

W  e  hastily  gather  up  our  proof  of  this  interpretation  of 
Locke’s  purpose  and  argument,  w"hich  we  are  convinced  w  ill  dis¬ 
engage  as  before  mostof  tliose  difficidties  w  hich  perplex  and  annoy 
those  who  have  commenced  to  study  his  philosophical  system. 

W\>  are  less  anxious,  however,  to  assemble  a  great  number  of 
passiiges  in  defence  of  Locke  against  the  charge  of  sensationalism, 
since  we  ciui  refer  to  the  accumulated  evidence  which  Mr.  Kogers 
has  so  admirably  selected  and  arranged  ;  all  of  which  goes  to 
establisli  the  explanation  w"e  have  given  above.  W  e  shall  only 
eliminate  a  few"  points  of  evidence,  in  that  order  wdiich  best 
illustrates  both  Locke’s  belief  and  his  difficulty,  because  that 
belief  w’as  not  explicated  and  distinctly  pronounced  in  his 
philoso])hy. 

1.  On  the  following  passage  from  Locke :  ‘  He  would  be 
thought  void  of  common  sense  wdio  asked,  on  the  one  side,  or 
on  the  other,  w"ent  to  i:ive,  a  reason  w  hy  it  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,’  Sir  VVilliam  Hamilton  justly 
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renicarks  :  ‘  In  admitting,  as  he  here  virtually  does,  that  experience 
must  ultimately  ground  its  procedure  on  the  laws  of  intellect, 
Locke  admits  that  intellect  contains  principles  of  judgment,  on 
which  experience  being  dependent,  cannot  possibly  be  their 
precursor  or  cause.^ 

IJ.  The  following  passiiges,  referring  to  those  notions  which 
form  the  crucial  instances  of  the  controversy  between  the 
Sensationalists  and  nationalists,  most  cleaily  evince  the  sub¬ 
stantial  identity  of  l^ocke  with  the  latter  school : — 

a.  ‘  Everything,^  says  Locke,  ‘  that  luxs  a  beginning  must  have 
a  cause.  This  is  a  true  principle  of  reiison,  or  a  proposition  cer- 
tiiinly  true,  which  we  come  to  know  by  the  same  way ;  i.  e.,  by  cou- 
tem])lating  our  ideas,  and  perceiving  that  the  idea  of  beginning 
to  be  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  idea  of  some  operation, 
and  the  idea  of  operation  with  the  idea  of  something  oj)erating, 
which  we  call  a  cause.  Then  the  mind  is  confessed  to  originate 
an  idea,  not  contained  in  these  ideas  contemplated,  and  which 
has  the  attribute  of  necessity  which  can  never  be  given  from 
ex])erience. 

/L  ‘  Because,'  says  Locke,  ‘  we  cannot  conceive  how  simple 
ideas  of  sensilde  (pialities  should  sub.sist  alone,  or  in  one  another 
we  suppose  them  existing  in  and  supported  by  some  common 
subject,  which  support  we  denote  by  the  name  substance. 
Here,  again,  the  mind  forms  a  supposition,  and  in  doing  so, 
originates  an  idea,  which  by  no  possibility  could  come  from 
experience  which  only  reveals  phenomemu  The  idea  of  sub¬ 
stance  is  formed  by  the  mind,  and  is  believeil  to  underlie  all 
phenomena,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  their  a})pearance. 

y.  ‘  The  duties  of  the  moral  law  arising  from  the  constitution, 
of  man’s  very  nature,  are  of  eternal  obligation.’  Here,  again,, 
Locke  distinctly  confesses  that  the  mind,  on  contemplating  the 
voluntary  actions  of  man,  ])ronounces  a  neces.sary  judgment 
which  is  rendered  according  to  its  own  constitution,  and  is 
admitted,  therefore,  not  to  be  contained  in  the  facts  themselves 
pre.sente<l  by  exj)erience. 

III.  AVe  wish  to  show  further,  that  in  the  very  analysis— 
which  Locke  gives  in  his  Second  Book  of  what  he  calls  the 
al)strusest  ideas — e.  g.,  space,  power,  &c.,  he  always  implies 
something  beyond  what  he  lias  distinctly  expressed.  He  endea¬ 
vours  to  reduce  them  to  expi  rience,  but  he  finds  it  impossible; 
and  his  hinguage  constantly  implies  a  belief  in  an  inmate  source 
of  ideas,  which  experience  only  ojiens  »up  and  calls  into  play. 
A\  Idle,  therefore,  he  begins  his  analysis  by  observing,  ‘  that  even 
large  and  abstract  ideas  are  derived  from  sensation  and  retlection, 
being  no  other  than  what  the  mind  by  the  ordinary  use  of  its 
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faculties,  employed  about  ideas  received  from  objects  of  sense, 
or  from  the  operations  it  observes  in  itself  about  them  may  and 
does  attain  to  \  it  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  Locke,  the 
mind  being  thus  employed,  communicates  altogether  new  ideas, 
which  are  not  given  from  sensation  and  reflection. 

a.  Locke  says,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester — 

‘  For  general  ideas  come  not  into  the  mind  by  sensation  or  reflec¬ 
tion,  but  are  the  creatures  or  inventions  of  the  understanding,  iis  I 
think  1  have  shown ;  and  also  how  the  mind  makes  them  from  ideas 
which  it  has  formed  from  sensation  and  reflection ;  and  as  to  the 
ideas  of  relation  how  the  mind  forms  them,  and  how  they  are 
derived  from,  and  ultimately  terminate  in  ideas  of  sensation  and 
reflection,'  I  have  also  shown. 

This  is  a  most  important  and  authoritative  passage  :  it  might 
be  called  a  proof-passage — a  locus  classicus,  for  it  gives  us  the  key 
whereby  to  interpret  the  indefinite  language  of  Locke.  General 
ideas  he  declares  to  be  the  creation — the  invention  of  the  mind 
itself.  Tlie  source,  the  true  cause  of  their  origin,  theref  ore,  is  in  the 
mind  itself;  and  yet,  he  adds,  it  makes  them  from  ideas  of  sensation 
and  reflection.  Now,  there  is  only  one  possible  sense  in  which  this 
latter  sentence  can  be  consistently  explained  in  its  connexion 
with  the  former, — viz.,  that  these  ideas  furnish  the  occasion  on 
which  the  mind  creates  or  invents  the  general  ideas ;  his  refer¬ 
ence  to  ideas  of  relation  formed  by  the  mind  on  occasion  of  the 
two  ideas  being  contemplated  by  it,  and  the  elucidation  of  his 
meaning  that  immediately  follows  in  his  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  iilea  of  substance  incontestably  prove  that  this  is  the  real 
meaning  which  Locke  would  convey  by  his  loose  and  untechnical 
exj)ression :  ‘  the  mind  makes  them  from  ideas  of  sensation  and 
reflection.* 

/3.  ‘  Existence  and  unity  are  two  other  ideas,'  he  says,  ^  that 
are  suggested  to  the  understanding  by  every  object  without,  and 
every  object  within.'  This  is  just  the  language  that  would  be 
adoj)ted  by  a  rationalist :  it  could  not  be  used  by  a  sensationalist. 
These  ideas  are  not  given  by  experience,  but  merely  suggested ; 
we  must  therefore  find  their  proper  source,  from  which  they  arise 
at  the  appropriate  suggestion  elsewhere — viz.,  in  the  mind  itself. 

y.  Power,  he  says,  is  another  of  those  simple  ideas  which  we 
receive  from  sensation  and  reflection;  and  yet  in  the  explanation 
that  follows  he  makes  it  clear  that  the  mind  forms  this  notion  of 
itself,  on  the  occasion  however  of  those  ideas  being  presented,  h  or 
he  adds,  ‘observing  in  ourselves,  that  we  can  at  pleasure  move  several 
parts  of  our  bodies  which  were  at  rest ;  and  the  effects  that  natural 
bodies  are  able  to  produce  inoneanother  occurring  every  moment  to 
our  senses,  we  both  these  ways  get  the  idea  of  power.'  The  moving 
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of  parts  of  our  bodies,  of  which  we  are  conscious  ])y  reflection, 
and  the  changes  in  external  objects,  of  which  we  are  conscious 
by  sensation,  cannot  be  supposed  to  constitute  the  idea  of  power, 
but  on  occasion  of  them  the  mind,  as  Locke  says,  ‘  gets  the  idea 
from  itself.' 


S.  At  the  beginning  of  chapter  20,  lie  says — ‘  In  the  notice 
that  our  senses  take  of  the  constant  vicissitude  of  things,  we 
cannot  but  observe  that  several  particular  (pialities  and  sul)- 
stances  begin  to  exist,  and  that  they  receive  this,  their  exist¬ 
ence,  from  line  application  and  operation  of  some  other  being. 
From  this  observation  we  get  our  ideas  of  cause  and  eftect.'  If 
this  passage  be  compared  with  that  we  (pioted  before  upon  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  cause,  it  will  be  manifest  that  when 
Locke  aftirms  that  we  get  our  idea  of  cause  and  eftect  from  this 
observation  of  jdienoinena,  he  means  that  the  mind  forms  the 


idea  whenever  this  observation  is  made. 


The  mind,  he  informs 


us,  perceives  the  relation  of  cause  and  eftect,  which  is  not  con¬ 


tained  in  the  mere  fact  of  sequence  ;  and  also  attributes  nece.ssity 
to  the  relation  it  has  determined  to  exist. 


t.  This  ex})lanation  tallies  also  with  his  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  s|>ace.  1  .ucke  first  shows  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  sensations  of  touch  and  vision,  which  can  only  reveal  to  us 
the  qualities  of  body.  But  he  proceeds  immediately  afterwards  to 
demonstrate  that  tliis  idea,  derived  from  the  sensible  (jualities  of 
body,  is  essentially  dift'erent  in  all  its  qualities  from  the  idea  of 
body.  In  saying,  therefore,  that  the  idea  comes  to  the  mind, 
or  that  the  mind  gets  the  idea  from  sight  and  touch,  he  can  only 
mean  that  they  furnish  the  occasion  on  which  the  mind  forms  an 
idea  entirely  different  from  the  ideas  which  they  thems(‘lv(‘s 
supply — viz.,  those  of  the  (qualities  of  body.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  idea  of  space,  being  wholly  different  from  that  of  body,  can 
yet  be  educed  from  it  as  its  proper  source. 

These  instances  show  that  the  language  of  Locke,  even  when 
it  is  his  express  business  to  educe  ideas  from  experience,  can 
only  be  harmonized  and  rationally  interpreted  by  the  adniksion 
of  another  source  connate  with  the  mind  itself.  The  distinct 


perception  of  its  existence  scatters  all  the  mist  that  spreads 
over  his  pages,  and  pours  vivid  light  upon  his  otherwise  am¬ 
biguous  system.  To  construe  his  system  intelligibly  we  must 
allow  his  phrase,  ‘origin  of  ideas,' and  the  cognate  ])hrase.s,  to 
include  the  occasion  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  our 


.  ideas. 

In  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  personal  identity, 
he  adopted,  and  rigorously  adhered  to,  the  inethod  and  doctrine 
of  the  sensationalists  ;  and  his  chapter  on  this  subject  they  may 
claim  as  their  own.  He  makes  the  fact  of  our  identity,  so  far 
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as  we  have  any  conception  of  it,  to  depend  on  the  existence  and 
continuance  of  the  faculty  of  memory,  instead  of  making  every 
exercise  of  memory  an  occasion  on  which  both  the  idea  and 
belief  of  its  own  identity,  are  consciously  revealed  to  the  mind 
though  they  constitute  the  d  priori  conditions  which  make 
memory  possible,  and  on  which  therefore  it  depends. 

In  this  instance,  therefore,  Locke  makes  the  fact  of  identity 
to  be  as  contingent  and  changeable  as  that  fact  of  memory,  which 
in  his  opinion  constitutes  its  essence.  How  different  is  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  other  ideas  of  space,  time,  power,  &c.,  when,  though 
he  traces  their  origin  in  like  manner  to  experience,  he  afterwards 
shows  how  they  vary  in  their  absoluteness  and  necessity  from 
the  ideas  which  gave  them  birth.  His  errors,  therefore,  respect¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  identity,  are  a  foil  to  illustrate  the  correctness  of 
his  opinions  respecting  the  origination  of  the  other  ideas  he  has 
named. 

IV.  We  have  already  referred  to  Lockes  language  upon 
ideas  of  relation,  as  corroborating  our  views  of  the  just  inter¬ 
pretation  of  his  fundamental  doctrine ;  and  this  defence  might 
be  elaborated  so  as  completely  to  vindicate  his  rationalism.  The 
faculty  of  intuition  is,  with  him,  the  source  of  necessiiry  ideas. 
The  belief  in  that  constitution  of  the  mind  which  determines  and 
gives  tlie  conviction  of  necessity  to  its  judgments  involves  all 
that  Reid,  Stewart,  Kant,  and  Cousin  would  mean  by  their 
different  expressions,  ‘Laws  of  Belief,"  ‘the  Forms  of  the  Un- * 
derstanding,"  and  the  ‘  First  Principles  of  Knowledge."  These 
necessary  judgments  belong  to  a  different  class  of  ideas  from 
those  primary  notions ;  e.g.  of  Space,  Time,  Existence,  Substance, 
Identity,  and  Power,  which  are  disengaged  by  the  first  and  by 
all  suhsecpient  phenomena  of  experience,  and  which  form  the 
prior  and  necessary  logical  conditions  of  their  existence.  Locke 
admits  that  they  arise  from  the  mind,  as  an  independent  source 
of  ideas,  though  he  also  says,  in  his  usual  indifferent  manner, 
that  they  are  derived  from  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  be- 
.cause  they  ‘  terminate  in  and  are  concerned  about  them." 

All  the  judgments  of  the  mind  possess  an  equal  certainty. 
This  has  been  acknowledged  by  Locke,  as  shown  by  the  wide 
significance  he  has  given  to  the  word  intuition  ;  but  it  has  not 
been  apprehended,  we  think,  Ijy  Professor  Whewell,  John  Stuart 
Hill,  and  Henry  Rogers,  in  their  discussions  upon  these  mental 
judgments,  especially  in  connexion  with  that  mathematical  axiom, 
that  two  straight  lines  crossing  one  another  will  never  meet  again. 

It  is  true  that  the  mind  passes  an  instantaneous  and  inevitable 
judgment  on  the  relation  of  these  two  lines ;  but  not  more  so  than 
in  the  comparison  of  two  material  objects,  one  of  which  is  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  larger  thantheother.  Theintuitivejudgmentsot  the 
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mind  are  always  direct,  and  in  themselves  absolutely  certain.  The 
universality  and  necessity  that  are  attributed  to  the  one  of  these 
two  judgments,  and  not  to  the  other,  belong  to  the  matter  on 
which  it  is  ])ronounced,  and  not  to  the  mental  act  of  atHnnation. 
If  the  two  material  objects  that  are  compared  by  the  mind  were 
eternal  in  then*  duration,  the  judgment  of  the  mind  would  be 
eternally  necessary :  they  would  have  the  same  pro])ortion  to  one 
another  forever.  But  they  are  not ;  and^  the  judgment  is  given 
contingently  on  their  existence.  So  there  are  no  actual  straight 
lines  bisecting  cne  another,  regarding  which  the  mintl  will  j)ro- 
nounce  it  to  be  impossible  that  they  will  meet.  Mr.  Rogers' 
language,  therefore,  must  l)e  moditied,  when  he  says  ‘a  man 
sees  two  lines  which  intersect,  and  he  is  willing  everywdiere  to 
stake  his  life  that  they  will  never  meet  again,  and  never  inclose 
a  space.'  No  man  will  wager  his  life  on  such  a  bet,  for  a  gentle 
curvature,  inappreciable  to  the  finest  vision,  would  soon  twist 
these  lines  to  enclose  a  space,  and  tighten  a  fatal  cord  round 
his  neck. 

But  the  mind,  by  abstraction,  conceives  of  two  straight  lines, 
from  which  it  lirst  abstracts  the  possibility  of  bending,  and  then 
safely  predicates  of  them — that  they  will  never  meet.  These 
straight  lines  have  no  actual  existence,  else  this  necessary  judg¬ 
ment  could  not  be  given.  Geometry  must  first  make  delinitions, 
which  are  mental  abstractions,  and  then  it  may  pronounce  its 
universal  axioms.  We  are  glad,  how^ever,  to  be  able  to  sum  up 
our  argument  under  this  head  by  the  following  conclusive  remark 
taken  from  Mr.  Rogers’s  Essay  :  ‘  He  who  admits  tliesc  necessary 
truths  (viz.,  these  intuitive  judgments),  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
deny  that  the  intellect  itself  is,  from  its  very  structure,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  source  of  ideas.’ 

We  now  conclude  our  article.  We  thank  Mr.  Tagart  for  fur¬ 
nishing  the  oj)portunity  of  making  these  remarks  u])on  the  aim 
of  Locke’s  work,  and  the  result  to  which  a  fair  and  liberal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it  must  lead  us. 

In  order  to  confute  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  Locke  an¬ 
nounced  and  sought  to  establish  his  thesis,  that  all  idciis  were 
derived  from  exj)erience.  He  had  not  observed  the  just  but 
refined  distinction  biitween  the  occasion  and  the  cause  of  the 
manifestation  of  ideas;  and  lienee  the  ambiguity  and  incon¬ 
sistency  wdiich  prevail  through  his  work.  8o  far  as  his  main 
object  w^as  concerned,  it  was  of  no  consequence  that  he  shouhl 
distinguish  between  these  two  meanings,  hidden  and  confounded 
under  the  word  origin  which  he  employed.  He  wiis  reciuired 
to  prove,  and  he  did  so  most  incoutrovertibly,  that  without  ex|)e- 
rience  there  would  have  been  no  ideas  in  the  mind ;  and  that 
every  idea  may  be  traced  back  to  some  experience  which  initiated 
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it  into  consciousness;  this  argument  was  triumphantly  esta¬ 
blished.  In  later  times,  however,  the  grand  subject  of  contro¬ 
versy  lias  been — Are  all  our  own  ideas  given  from  experience  as 
their  only  source ;  or  does  experience  furnish  the  occasion,  on 
which  some  ideas  it  could  not  impart  are  evolved  from  native 
sources  in  the  mind  ?  Upon  this  (]uestion  Locke  has  not  distinctlv 
])ronounced.  The  mere  language  of  his  work  is  that  used  by  sensa¬ 
tionalists,  and  this  would  lead  us,  on  the  first  glance,  to  believe 
he  had  adopted  their  theory.  But,  on  further  investigation, 
we  find  confessions  that  are  tantamount  to  an  explicit  denial 
of  the  sensational  dogma ;  and  we  also  find  that  his  language 
can  be  only  intelligibly  and  consistently  interpreted  when  we 
believe  him  to  regard  experience  as  the  occasion  as  well  as  the 
source  of  ideas,  and  not  the  latter  onlv.  In  either  case  his  ar<rii- 
inent  is  valid  as  against  innate  ideas.  He  confounds  the  two  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  word  ‘  origin’  in  the  popular  and  variable  phraseology 
he  adopted  ;  but  it  is  evident  he  included  both,  and  that  his 
system  is  one  of  iihilosophic  rationalism,  and  not  of  sensationalism. 


Aut.  VI 11. — Constipation^  its  Theory  and  Cure;  embraciny  the 
PhysioJoyy  of  Diyestion^  and  the  Injuries  Inflicted  by  the  Em¬ 
ployment  of  Fury  at  ives.  By  John  Epps,  M.D.  Svo.  pp.  120. 
liondon  :  Piper,  StejJienson,  &  Spence. 

Tiik  age  in  which  we  live  may  be  properly  called  an  age  of 
innovation  and  reform  ;  a  spirit  of  independence  seems  to  be 
abroad,  which  refuses  to  bend  to  the  opinions  of  bygone  days, 
and  seeks  to  establish  for  itself  a  reputation  which  is  based  on 
the  foundation  of  truth  rather  than  on  the  shifting  sands  of  con- 
ventional  opinion.  Thus  the  various  institutions  of  our  country 
have  in  turn  passed  under  review,  and  been  subjected  to  altera¬ 
tions,  which  it  is  hoped  by  the  enlightened  and  the  wise,  will 
show  themselves  to  be  improvements.  The  universities  have 
bet  ii  subjected  to  this  ordeal,  and  change  in  the  administration 
of  their  statutes  and  laws  has  been  the  invariable  result.  The 
courts  of  justice  have  in  a  similar  manner  been  revolutionized 
and  reformed  by  the  same  spirit,  and  everybody  seems  prepared 
to  admit,  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  its  manifold  advan¬ 
tages,  the  faults  of  the  past  should  be  corrected,  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  present  generation  should  be  placed  upon  a  sure 
and  steady  foundation. 

Now’,  when  these  facts  are  prominently  brought  before  our 
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notice,  and  our  approval  is  elicited  by  the  changes  which  have 
already  taken  place,  can  we  be  justified  in  supposing,  that  any 
one  class  of  men  should  by  their  talents  or  attainments  have 
so  far  surpassed  their  fellow-men,  who  are  engaged  in  a  ditrerent 
sphere,  as  to  have  encased  themselves  in  a  breastwork  which 
tlefies  all  alteration  for  the  better,  and  which  declares  that  they 
have  acquired  this  encasement,  because  in  their  particular  branch 
of  science  the  acme  of  perfection  has  been  obtained.  Such  a 
supposition  would  be  unwarranted  by  past  experience ;  we  there¬ 
fore  conclude  that  every  science,  no  matter  how  deep,  may  yet 
be  the  subject  of  progress,  and  that  the  speculations  arising  out 
of,  and  the  deductions  drawn  from  facts,  which  have  been 
elaborated  by  any  unprejudiced  mind,  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
investigation,  and  demand  of  all  impartial  inquiry. 

The  subject,  then,  to  which  our  attention  is  now  particularly 
directed  is  that  of  physic,  and  the  inquiry  to  be  entered  on  is, 
whether  the  iulininist ration  of  purgatives  is  in  any  case  neces¬ 
sary^  or  whether  it  is  not  in  all  cases  injurious.  J)r.  Kpps,  in 
the  elaborate  work  under  consideration,  is  of  opinion  that  pur¬ 
gatives  are  in  no  case  necessary  to  the  cure  of  disease,  but  con¬ 
siders  them  at  all  times  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  patient. 
He  commences  the  investigation  of  the  subject  by  showing  that 
purgatives,  as  a  general  remedy,  have  been  known  for  only  fifty 
years,  and  quotes  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  author  and 
chief  advocate  of  the  purging  practice,  to  prove  that,  in  his  day, 
the  system  of  purging  was  considered  novel.  At  page  188,  Dr. 
Epps  makes  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Hamilton  s  work, 
entitled  ‘  Observations  on  the  Utility  and  Administration  of 
Purgative  Medicines  in  Several  Diseases:' — ‘As  the  doctrine 
which  I  maintain  with  respect  to  the  exhibition  of  purgative 
medicines  may  have  the  appearance  of  novelty  from  which  mode 
of  expression  it  is  apparent,  that  the  use  of  purgatives  as  a  means 
generally  to  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease  was  claimtid  by 
Dr.  Hamilton  as  a  novelty,  and  as  such  to  require  defence.  From 
Dr.  Hamilton's  day  to  the  })resent  time,  the  practice  has  been 
ra[)idly  s[)reading,  until  it  has  now  become  almost  universal,  and 
an  aperient  medicine  forms  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  cure  of 
every  disease.  The  question  necessarily  proposes  itself  as  to  the 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  rapid  spread  of  an  opinion,  which 
fifty  years  ago  was  novel,  if  the  administration  of  the  medicine 
recommended  be  not  necessary,  indeed  imj)edimental  to  the 
recovery  of  the  patient.  And  the  answ^er  returned  seems  to  be 
this,  that,  as  costiveness  and  constipation  enter  as  symptoms 
into  some  stage  of  almost  every  disease,  and  as  purgative  medi¬ 
cine  relieves  these  symptoms,  though  probably  it  cannot  remove 
the  cause  producing  them,  the  alleviation  is  considered  a  boon, 
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and  a  step  made  in  the  direction  of  cure,  the  purgative  was  hailed 
as  a  blessing,  and  ranked  amongst  the  remedies  of  the  first  order 

those  who,  for  want  of  a  better,  were  compelled  to  be  thankful 
for  what  they  had.  Now,  Dr.  Epps  does  not  deny  that  constipa¬ 
tion  is  a  symptom  which  manifests  itself  in  almost  all  diseases, 
but  he  asserts  that  purgative  medicines  are  not  the  scientific,  tlie 
sate,  or  best  medicines  to  use  in  removing  it.  At  page  172,  he 
states  what  purgatives  are,  and  in  what  way  they  act  injuriously 
upon  the  human  frame  : — 

‘  riirjjatives,*  he  says,  ‘  arc  medicinal  siihstances  that  irritate  the 
intestinal  tube,  and  cause  by  their  action  a  destmction  of  the  natural 
form  ol*  the  fa‘cal  evacuation,  a  fact  of  itself  demonstrative  of  tlie 
unnaturalncss  of  their  iU'tion.  Artificial  j)urgin<j^  is  induced  by  the 
employment  of  purgatives;  a  ])urgative  is  strictly  an  irritant  to  the 
bowels.  It  is  a  foreign  indigestible  body,  and  ])oisons  the  intestinal 
membrane.  The  stomach  and  the  bowels,  to  j)rotect  themselves  from 
the  j)()ison,  hasten  to  expel  the  jK)ison  irom  their  cavities,  and  pour  out 
a  large  «|uantity  of  Iluid,  in  })art  the  elfect  of  the  irritation  Irom  the 
])ois()n  itself,  in  ])art  it  may  he  the  elfect  of  an  elfort  of  nature  to 
sheathe,  by  pouring  out  an  augmented  mucous  secretion,  the  intestinal 
membrane  itself  from  the  action  of  the  irritant.’ 

In  other  words,  the  doctor  maintains  that  the  effect  of  a  ])iir- 
gative  is  to  produce  disease  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  he  justly 
rejjrobates  the  folly  of  curing  one  disease  by  the  substitution  of 
another.  He  says  : — 

‘  Purgatives  are  ])urgatives,  because  they  cause  disease — i.  e.,  they 
irritate,  because  they  ar(‘  j)oivSons  to  the  intestinal  tube :  they  excite 
unnaturally,  and,  like  all  bodies  exciting  unnaturally,  they  inilict 
injury.  Hy  this  excitement  they  cause  the  bowels  to  have  an  exces¬ 
sive  action,  or,  to  use  the  usual  language,  deceptive  indeed  of  the  true 
condition  induced  by  the  ])urgatives,  they  cause  the  bowels  to  he 
ojH'ued.  A  reaction  suhseipient  to  the  excitement  invariably  occurs  ; 
and  the  intestines  piu^s,  the  excitement  not  being  kej)t  up,  into  a  state 
of  inaction.  Hence  constipation  almost  invariably  follows  ])urgation. 
Hence  the  necessity,  on  account  of  the  induced  inaction,  of  increasing 
the  dose  of  the  ])urgative,  in  order  to  excite  the  intestine  to  a  fresh 
action.’ — p.  175. 

Now’,  to  any  unprejudiced  mind,  the  absence  of  all  scientific 
jweeision  in  this  mode  of  treatment  must  be  apparent.  A  disease, 
or  a  symptom  of  a  disease,  ap})ears,  and  the  physician  consulted 
pronounces  it  constipation ;  he  prescribes  a  remedy  for  its 
removal  wdiich  induces  an  exactly  opposite  disease,  viz.,  that  of 
diarrheea  ;  the  medicine  he  gives  does  not  produce  the  healthy 
action  of  the  bow’els,  but  merely  changes  the  form  and  name  of 
the  disease,  so  that  the  patient  has  only  the  satisfaction  of  kiiow^- 
ing  that  wdiereas  he  was  sutlering  from  a  confined  state  of  the 
bowels,  he  now  has  to  endure  the  inconvenience  of  their  being 
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relaxed.  What  compensation,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  he 
receive  for  the  fee  which  he  has  given  to  his  medical  adviser  ? 
lie  is  told  to  wait  and  see  what  the  curative  eft'ect  of  the 
medicine  will  be  after  the  more  violent  and  in  jurious  eft’ect  is 
over.  He  does  so,  and  to  his  great  dismay,  finds  the  newly- 
induced  disease,  diarrhoea,  subside ;  but  in  its  stead,  the  return 
ot  the  old  complaint,  const i])ation.  Again  the  doctor  is  consulted, 
again  the  purgative  is  administered,  and  the  same  disappointment 
u])on  the  failure  of  the  remedy  to  eft’ect  any  permanent  good. 
'J'hus  the  patient  is  left  to  choose  which  he  ]>refers  of  the  two 
diseases,  diarrhoea  or  constiixition  ;  and  according  to  the  decision 
arrived  at,  to  take  or  reject  the  drastic  purgative — but  which¬ 
ever  may  be  his  decision,  he  ihc  subject  of  disease — and 

still  feels  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  impotence  of  this 
system  of  medicine  to  give  him  the  relief  which  he  requires. 
Besides  the  inability  of  ])urgatives  to  remove  the  disejise  com- 
])lained  of,  1  )r.  Ej)ps  maintains  they  are  positively  injurious  to 
the  patient  who  takes  them.  He  says  :  — 

M)ne  would  think  that  the  ]>ain  ])roduccd  by  purgatives  would  lead 
all  to  discover  their  iujuriousness.  l*ain  all  allow  is  an  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  disease,  and  yet,  though,  where  purgatives  are  taken,  they 
])roduce  tlie  most  violent  pains,  lew  recognise  that  the  development 
of  this  pain  j)roves  that  the  j)urgatives  excite  intestinal  disease.  Let 
tlie  same  amount  of  j)ain  and  of  diarrluea  he  ])rodueed  hy  natural 
causes,  as  is  j)rodueed  alter  the  taking  of  j)urgatives,  and  Iiow  eariu'st 
would  he  the  endeavour  on  the  part  of  most  to  remove  tlu*  elleets, 
which  they  would  heineliiu'd  to  ascribe  from  the  severity,  to  inll.imma- 
tion  of  the  bowels.’ — p.  ITO. 

It  is  true  some  purgatives  are  not  so  injurious  as  others, 
because  they  ar(‘  less  irritating  ;  but  it  is  (‘qually  true,  that  since 
all  purgatives  are  iiTitanls,  therefore  they  are  all  unnatural  and 
injurious.  And  in  proof  of  the  .assertion  tliat  ])urgatives  are 
injurious  to  those  who  take  them.  Dr.  E}>ps  gives  a  catalogue  of 
cases,  some  of  which  are  taken  from  the  works  of  allopathic 
physicians  themselves,  and  soim*  h.ave  come  under  his  own  notice, 
where  the  disease  has  either  been  induced  or  fostered  in  the 
patient  by  the  administration  of  ]nirgative  medicine.  He  men¬ 
tions  cases  of  e])ile])tic  fits,  of  blimlness,  and  other  injuries  of 
the  eyes,  of  consunqdion,  pal])itation  of  the  heart,  dyspepsia, 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels, 
which  have  all  been  induced  by  the  injurious  projKirties  of 
fiurgative  medicine.  Nay,  more,  he  cpiotes  from  the  works  of 
writers  like  Dr.  Mason  Good,  to  prove  that  by  the  admission  of 
the  so-called  orthodox  doctors  themselves,  serious  injury  has 
resulted  from  this  baneful  practice.  And  then  he  aj)))eals  to  Ids 
own  experience  and  i)ractice  to  siqqdy  him  with  cases,  which 
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could  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  to  show  the  destnictive  effects 
which  follow  upon  the  exhibition  of  purgative  medicine.  In  no 
case  does  the  effect  seem  to  he  more  injurious  than  upon  women, 
and  yet  it  is  the  invariable  rule  of  the  medical  practitioner  to 
administer  a  purgative  in  every  case  of  confinement  or  other 
uterine  derangement.  But  the  Doctor  is  not  satisfied  with 
barely  asserting  the  fact,  that  purgatives  are  injurious  to  women 
at  these  times  and  under  these  circumstances,  but  he  supjdies 
the  reader  with  a  reason  which  commends  itself  to  our  common 
sense,  why  nothing  but  injury  can  be  expected  from  such 
unscientific  practice.  Speaking  of  the  exhibition  of  purgatives 
in  confinements,  he  remarks  that  the  whole  energy  of  nature  is 
employed  on  the  work  of  restoring  to  their  normal  or  usual  condi¬ 
tion  those  ])arts  of  the  machine  which  have  been  called  into  a 
special  condition,  and  he  infers  justly,  that  to  disturb  nature  in 
this  work  of  restoration  must  be  attended  with  injury  to  the 
person  concerned  ;  and,  therefore,  to  administer  a  purgative, 
which  draws  away  the  powder  of  nature  from  those  particular 
parts  which  recpiire  to  be  restored,  and  concentrates  the  life  pow  er 
upon  the  bow’els,  is  both  unscientific  and  injurious,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  many  of  those  diseases  wdiich  trouble  the  weaker 
sex  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
the  object  of  Dr.  Epps’s  w^ork  ?  It  is  to  abolish  the  use  of  all 
purgative  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  And  if  this  can 
be  accom{)lished  wuth  safety  to  the  patient,  everybody  w  ill  agree 
that  a  benefit  has  been  conferred  upon  suffering  humanity.  Now, 
the  Doctor  goes  about  his  w’ork  in  a  most  philosophical  w  ay.  In 
the  first  part  he  explains  the  method  in  w  hich  digestion  is  carried 
on,  and  furnishes  his  book  with  beautifully-finished  |)lates  to 
illustrate  to  the  reader  the  position  in  wdiich  the  different  organs 
of  the  body  stand  to  each  other.  He  then  gives  us  an  analysis 
of  the  admirable  w^ork  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  who  is  the  only  man 
that  has  been  favoured  in  his  practice  by  an  opportunity  oi  dis¬ 
covering  the  real  process  of  digestion,  and  the  facts  in  connexion 
therewith.  A  young  Canadian,  Alexis  St.  Martin,  received  a 
severe  gunshot  w^ound,  from  wdiich  Ins  constitution  entirely 
recovered.  The  only  trace  of  the  injury  was  a  permanent  open¬ 
ing  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  through  which  all  its  opera¬ 
tions  could  be  watched.  Dr.  Beaumont  seized  the  opportunity 
presented  by  this  case  for  making  those  experiments  w  liich  are 
the  foundation  of  all  scientific  treatment  of  cases  connected  w  ith 
the  dietetism  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  1 3th  chapter  of 
Dr.  Epps’s  work  is  full  of  scientific  information  on  the  gastric 
juice  and  the  subject  of  diet,  and  may  hereafter  form  a  scientific 
basis  for  future  observations  on  the  subject.  He  then  endeavours 
to  show’  that,  for  the  preservation  of  health,  it  requires  that  every 
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part  of  the  intestinal  tube  must  be  allowed  to  perform  its  work 
deliberately,  and  without  bein*;  disturbed  ;  and  that,  if  ever  dis¬ 
turbance  ot  anv  kind  be  induced  in  this  intestinal  tube,  iliseiise, 
in  some  torm  or  other,  must  be  the  conse([uence.  In  short,  the 
whole  work  is  lull  of  practical  interest,  and  is  written  in  such  a 
sim[)le,  yet  logical  style,  that  even  the  simjdest  mind,  with  proper 
attention,  could  be  able  to  understand  the  important  information 
which  it  contains.  We  think  it  deserves  a  perusal  from  everyone 
who  tlesires  either  to  recover  the  health  which  has  become 
impaired,  or  to  guard  against  those  things  which  eventually 
undermine  the  constitution,  and  prepare  the  way  for  every  kind 
of  disease. 

The  one  jiarticular  malady  to  which  in  this  work  Dr.  Epps 
coniines  his  attention  is  that  of  constipation ;  and  the  good 
tidings  which  he  has  to  make  known,  is,  that  homoeopathy,  by 
the  scientilic  administration  of  its  medicines  in  accordance  with 
the  law  laid  down  by  Hahnemann,  is  enabled  without  purgative 
or  aperient  to  remove  this  troublesome  complaint.  He  takes  a 
different  view  of  the  nature  of  constipation  to  that  which  is 
generally  taken,  since  he  believes  it  to  be  merely  ‘tlie  Hy)npto)th 
of  a  diseaseil  state,  and  not  the  diseased  state  itself;'  and  he 
argues  that,  if  the  diseased  state  producing  the  constipation  bo 
removed,  the  constijiation  will  of  necessity  cease.  To  show  the 
correctness  of  this  view,  and  the  ability  of  the  homoeopathic 
remedies  to  remove  the  nydady  in  (piestion,  he  appends  to  his 
work  a  number  of  cases,  some  of  which  have  been  treated  for  a 
long  time  by  the  best  of  doctors  under  the  old  school  without 
success,  and  upon  having  recourse  to  honieeopathy  have  been 
cured.  Now,  we  are  (juite  jirepared  to  be  told,  that  it  was  not 
homa30})athy  that  eHected  the  cure,  but  it  was  the  powerful 
hand  of  nature.  If  this  be  granted,  what  a  powerful  argument 
is  placed  in  our  hand  against  the  system  of  medicine  which  is 
lauded  in  our  hos})itals  and  schools ;  for  those  who  oj)poso 
homoiO})athy  14)011  this  ground,  tacitly  confess,  that  though  It 
was  impotent  to  effect  the  cure,  their  system  of  medicine  was 
most  potent  in  in'cvcntimj  the  cure,  and  that  it  was  only  when 
the  patient  was  not  cured  from  the  hand  of  the  doctor,  that 
nature  was  enabled  to  effect  what  medicine  had  so  long  pre¬ 
vented  her  accompli.shing.  So  that,  even  upon  this  ground,  it  is 
wiser  to  appeal  to  homeeopathy  than  to  have  recourse  to  the 
violent  and  destructive  remedies  of  allopathy,  lint  the  number 
of  families  who  have  been  attended  successfully  in  the  most  acute 
and  dangerous  diseases,  by  no  other  than  hommojiathic  prac¬ 
titioners,  places  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt  to  all  unprejudiced 
minds.  Now,  as  Englishmen,  we  are  professedly  lovers  of  fair 
})lay,  and  will  not  allow  truth  to  be  destroyed  by  that  ignorant 
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and  selfish  clamour  which  endeavoured  in  former  days  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  Harvey  and  Jenner,  and  to  proclaim  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood  in  our  veins  to  be  a  fable,  and  the  doctrine  of 
vaccination  a  deceit.  Homoeopathy  has  been  established  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  It  has  survived  the  bitterest  perse¬ 
cution,  and  ill  spite  of  all  opposition  manfully  announces  the 
boon  which  it  has  to  communicate.  Now,  if  homoeopathy  Ijc, 
what  it  is  sometimes  called,  humbug,  why  may  not  the  humbug 
be  made  known  to  the  world  ?  And  if  it  be  what  it  professes  to 
be,  the  only  safe  and  rational  system  for  the  treatment  of  disease, 
why  should  not  the  public  generally  be  acquainted  witli  its 
blessings  i  The  contest  has  long  been  going  on  between  homceo- 
pathic  and  allopathic  doctors,  and  why  may  it  not  now  be  brouglit 
to  a  termination?  Why  not  have  an  opportunity  afforded  to 
detect  its  fallacy  or  establish  its  truth  ?  Let  a  ward  in  some  of 
our  hospitals  be  thrown  o])en  to  homoeopathic  physicians,  and  let 
them  stand  or  fall  by  the  result  If  they  cure  their  patients  in 
a  shorter  time  and  with  less  suffering  than  do  the  allo]xitliic 
theirs,  let  homieo])athy  be  freed  from  further  censure.  If  they 
fail  to  cure  them,  let  homoeopathy  be  consigned  to  the  destruction 
which  failure  is  sure  to  involve.  This  is  a  fair  way  of  settling 
the  difference ;  and  if  the  allopathic  physicians  be  sincere  in 
their  belief  that  homoeopathy  is  humbug,  they  have  nothing  to 
fear  from^the  trial,  and  therefore,  we  should  imagine,  they  would 
hail  the  o])portunity  of  raising  their  profession  upon  the  ruins  of 
what  they  have  so  long  despised. 

Whether  this  feasible  mode  of  testing  the  relative  merits  of 
old-system  physic  and  the  honneopathic  system,  under  coi  ditions 
in  which  the  two  systems  can  be  fairly  tested,  be  or  be  not 
granted,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the  facts  and  the  views  put 
forwanl  in  Dr.  Epps’s  work  must  in  time  attract  public  attention, 
and  will  thus  produce  a  state  of  mind  which  will  enable  the 
system  he  advocates  to  work  its  way.  Though  the  progress  may 
be  slow,  yet  as  such  progress  will  be  founded  on  an  enlightened 
public  o]nnion,  the  permanence  of  the  progress  will  be  in  an 
exact  ratio  therewith. 
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Art.  TX. —  77/^  Autohiography  of  Franch  Arago.  Translutod  iVoni 
the  French  by  the  Uev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A.  London:  Lonufinan 
&  Co.  1S55. 

2.  Meteorological  By  Fran(,H)is  Arai^o,  Monihor  ol*  the  Insti¬ 

tute.  With  an  Introduction  by  Ihiron  Alexander  Von  Ilinnboldt. 
Translated  under  the  Superintendenee  of  (Vdoncd  Sabine,  I  LA. 
Treasurer  and  V.IMLS.  London:  Longman  (\).  lSo5. 

We  should,  perhaps,  be  scarcely  justified  in  asserting  that 
self-love  penned  every  autobiograpliy.  Ibit  if  seIf-lov(‘  bo  not 
necessarily  a  vicious  characteristic  of  the  human  mind,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  hesitate  to  confess  our  belief  in  this  dogma. 
A  man  may  be  actuated  by  many  motives  in  resolving  to  write 
the  history  of  his  life,  but  whatever  be  his  object,  he  must  first  ' 
convince  himself  that  there  is  some  difference,  greatly  to  his 
advantage,  between  him  and  other  men  ;  or,  that  some  event  in 
his  life,  and  valuable  characteristic  in  his  mind,  have  stamped 
him  with  a  distinguishing  mark,  before  he  will  resolve  upon  the 
attempt.  There  are  autobiographers  of  many  kinds,  but  they  all 
belong  to  one  of  three  classes — the  religious,  the  vicious,  or  the 
intellectual. 

We  can  easily  understand  the  motives  of  a  man  who,  after  a 
career  of  vice,  or  insensibility  to  the  claims  of  a  future  life,  is 
induced  to  exhibit  in  his  own  person  the  Divine  intluence  in 
regenerating  character,  eradicating  the  weeds  of  natural  growth, 
and  sowing  the  seeds  of  faith  and  good  works.  He  may  have  for 
his  object  a  comparison  of  the  mi.sery  and  degradation  of  .sin 
with  the  hap[)iness  and  purity  of  a  religious  life — he  may 
desire  by  a  display  of  the  Divine  mercy  and  power  to  give  a 
reason  why  we  should  pass  life  in  reconciliation  to  Hod  and  man, 
rather  than  in  enmity  and  antagonism — and  he  may  hope 
to  impress  our  minds  most  powerfully  by  n‘Cording  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  his  own  depraved  and  turbulent  feelings  to  a  desire  for 
holine.S3  and  peace.  These  are  some  of  the  aims  of  religious 
autobiography,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  ))raiseworthy 
cla.ss  of  those  memoirs  men  write  of  themselves  ;  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  .say  that  in  such  works  there  is  a  i>erfect  abnegation 
of  self-love. 

There  are  other  men  wlio  write  their  lives  with  tlie  deliberate 
resolve  to  represent  themselves  as  what  they  an?  not.  Some  defy 
the  proprieties  of  society  by  the  defence  of  infamous  doctrines  they 
do  not  believe,  while  others  applaud  virtuous  motives  which  have 
no  intluence  on  their  own  cliaracter,  and  attempt  to  obtain  a 
reputation  for  purity  of  thought  and  action  by  exposing  the 
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and  the  eftects  of  rotation  magnetism  ;  and  he>vas  pecnliarly  dis¬ 
tinguished  tor  thonghtfnl  and  ingenious  applications  of  known 
truths  to  the  discovery  of  the  unknown.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
physicists  who  follow  a  peratl venture,  llis  exjH'riments  were 
made  to  test  the  accuracy  of  an  opinion  formed  hy  deduction 
from  pre-estahlished  truths,  and  he  had  both  the  ability  and  skill 
to  comi)rehend  their  values,  arrange  them  in  their  relations,  and 
detect  what  was  necessary  to  unite  them.  It  is  not  from  his 
autoluography,  however,  that  we  obtain  this  estimate  of  his 
scientitic  character,  for  that  document  is  nothing  more  than  a 
history  of  the  labours  and  adventures  by  which  he  obtained  the 
important  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Institute.  In  the  path  ho 
has  shown  us,  we  must  now  follow  him. 

Francois  Arago  was  born  in  the  C\)mmune  of  Kstagel,  in  tlie 
Department  of  the  Kastern  Pyrenees,  on  the  !^()th  of  February, 
ilis  father  was  a  man  of  some  education,  and  a  lictmtiate 
ot  law,  but  su[)ported  with  difficulty  a  numerous  family  by  the 
cultivation  of  a  small  property,  consisting  of  arable  land,  vine¬ 
yards,  and  olive-trees.  The  education  lie  gave  to  his  children 
was  governed  by  Ids  means  of  payment  more  than  by  Ids  con¬ 
viction  of  the  value  of  learning  ;  and  a  statement  having  been 
made  that  the  illustrious  philosopher  could  neither  read  nor 
write  when  fourteen  years  old,  he  luis,  to  vindicate  his  })arcnts, 
informed  the  world  that  he  was  taught  those  arts  at  an  early 
age  in  the  primary  school  of  Estagel.  But  the  young  Francis 
caught  the  war  mania,  and  that  was  a  sad  inconvenience  to  his 
parents.  The  observant  quietude  of  his  childhood  was  ruthlessly 
invaded  by  the  passions  of  war,  and  his  youth  was  seduced  from 
the  contentment  of  unadventurous  ])ursuits  by  the  bustle  of  the 
camp  and  the  excitement  of  invading  armies.  The  glitter  of 
arms,  the  roll  of  the  drum,  and  the  glory  of  combat  and  compiest, 
enchanted  his  ardent  spirit,  and  he  resolved  to  be  a  soldier : — 


"  Estagel,’  he  says,  ‘  was  a  halting-i>lace  for  a  juu'tion  of  the  troops, 
who,  eoming  from  the  interior,  either  went  to  Perpignan,  or  repainnl 
direct  to  the  armv  of  the  Pvrenees.  Mv  parents’  house  was  therefore 
constantly  full  of  otheers  and  soldiers.  This,  joined  to  the  lively  ex¬ 
citement  which  the  Spanish  invasion  had  given  rise  to,  inspired  me 
with  such  decided  military  tastes,  that  my  family  were  obliged  to  have 
me  narrowly  watched  to  ])revent  my  joining  by  st(‘alth  the  !<«)ldiers  who 
left  Estagel.  It  often  happened  that  they  caught  meat  a  league  distant 
1‘rom  the  village  already  on  my  way  with  the  troops.’ 

This  childish  passion  for  war,  hatred  of  all  nationalities  called 
by  his  countrymen  enemies,  this  de.sirc  for  military  glory,  strong 
even  to  death,  supported  by  a  constitutional  courage  and  love  ot 
daring  actions,  neither  entreaty  nor  coercion  could  subdue.  It 
was  highly  improbable  that  such  predilections  should  have  been 
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the  immediate  cause  of  a  successful  and  beneficial  scientific 
career,  but  they  conferred  upon  him,  in  spite  of  his  opposition, 
the  hij^hest  and  least  perishable  honours  of  intellectual  eftbrt. 
He  desired  power,  and  he  gained  it — he  resolved  to  be  a  dictator, 
and  he  was — he  esteemed  all  nations  to  be  the  enemies  of  Franco 
who  gained  honours  she  might  have  possessed — but  he  became, 
against  his  will,  the  Napoleon  of  French  science  instead  of 
French  politics. 

The  appointment  of  ^1.  Arago,  the  father,  to  the  office  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Hint,  led  to  the  removal  of  his  family  from 
Estagel  to  Perpignan,  where  young  Francis  was  brought  under 
the  iiitluence  of  a  more  systematic  mental  training  in  the  muni¬ 
cipal  college  of  the  town.  His  studies  were  there  directed  to  litera¬ 
ture,  and  to  such  pursuits  he  showed  no  dislike  ;  but  ho  was  still 
resolved  to  be  a  soldier.  An  accidental  interview  with  M.  Cressac, 
a  young  officer  from  the  Polytechnic  School  directing  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  some  repairs  on  the  rampart  of  the  town  of  Per[>ignan, 
informed  him  of  the  means  by  which  he  could  obtain  his  ol)ject. 
An  admission  into  the  Polytechnic  School  would  secure  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  army,  but  a  cpialification  was  necessary  before  ho 
could  become  a  candidate  for  admission.  These  were  the  thoughts 
which  inaugurated  the  second  epoch  of  his  life ;  he  had  been 
taught  how'  he  w^as  to  attain  the  end  he  so  ardently  desired,  and 
he  resolved  to  be  a  mathematician — that  hour  he  began  to  study. 
His  first  instructor  was  Abbe  Verdier,  ‘  an  ancient  ecclesiastic, 
and  very  respectable  man  but  his  knowdedge  of  mathematics 
went  no  farther  than  the  elementary  course  of  La  Caille,  and  that 
W'as  far  below  the  mark  at  w  hich  Francis  Arago  aimed.  So  when 
the  old  abbd  had  guided  him  so  far  as  he  knew  the  path,  for  the 
want  of  another  living  voice  he  plodded  his  way  through  the 
road-books  of  Legendre,  Lacroix,  and  Gamier.  His  experience 
is  so  valuable  (as  we  can  vouch)  to  all  those  wdio  have  to  devote 
themselves  at  an  early  ])eriod  of  life  to  recondite  studies  w  ithout 
the  assistiince  of  a  competent  teacher,  that  w^e  recommend  to  all 
such  the  consideration  of  the  following  passage,  in  wdiich  will  be 
found  a  sovereign  prescri])tion  for  every  perplexity,  as  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  difficulties  which  no  tension  of  thought 
can  break,  are  in  time  mysteriously  solved  wdthout  effort  by  the 
absorbent  powder  of  the  mind  : — 

*  In  going  through  these  works,  1  often  met  with  difficulties  which 
exhausted  my  powers ;  happily,  though  a  strange  thing,  and  perhaps 
W’ithout  example  in  all  the  rest  of  France,  there  w^as  a  proprietor  in 
Kstagel,  M.  Kaynal,  who  made  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics 
his  recreation.  It  w’as  in  his  kitchen,  w’hile  giving  orders  to  numcrmis 
domestics  for  the  labours  of  the  next  day,  tiiat  M.  Uaynal  read  with 
advantage  the  ‘  Hydraulic  Architecture  of  Prony,*  the  ‘  M6eani<pie 
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Analytic,’  and  the  ‘  Mccaniquo  C’clostc.*  This  excellent  man  often 
pive  ino  useful  advice,  hut  I  must  say  that  1  lound  my  real  master  in 
the  cover  of  (larnier’s  Treatise  on  Algebra.  The  eover  consisted  of  a 
printed  leaf,  on  the  outside  of  whieli  blue  pajK'r  was  pasted.  The 
reading  of  the  page  not  covered  made  me  desirous  of  knowing  what 
the  blue  paj)er  hid  from  me.  J  took  olf  this  paper  carefully,  having 
first  damped  it,  and  was  able  to  read  underneath  it  the  advice  given 
by  D’Alembert  to  a  young  man  who  eommunicate<l  to  him  the 
ditlieulties  he  met  with  in  liis  studies  :  (loon,  sir,  go  on,  and  eonvie- 
tiou  will  come  to  you.”  This  gave  me  a  gleam  of  light :  instead 
of  persisting  in  attempts  to  comprehend  at  first  sight  the  proposi¬ 
tions  before  me,  1  admittiMl  their  truth  provisionally;  I  pass»‘d  on 
beyond,  and  was  surprised  on  the  morroNv  to  comprehend  perfectly 
what  over  night  a})peared  to  me  to  he  encompassed  w’ith  a  thick 
cloud.’ 

This  passage  in  tlic  life  of  Arago  reniinds  us  of  a  confession 
made  by  Lagrange,  wdio  was,  like  him,  a  s(‘lf-taught  mathema¬ 
tician.  ‘  1  (lid  not  perplex  myself  with  ditticnlties/  he  said,  ‘  but 
returned  to  them  twenty  times  in  snccessimi,  if  necessary.  Jf 
after  all  tliesc  efforts  I  could  not  make  them  out,  1  examined 
how  another  mathematician  treated  the  same  point.' 

AVhen  sixteen  y(3ars  old,  Francis  Arago  left  homo  for  Mont/- 
pellier,  to  otter  himself  for  ])reliminary  examination,  jirevious  to 
admittance  into  the  Polytechnic  School.  M.  Monge,  tlie  examiner, 
WtOs  prevented  by  illness  from  attendance,  and  the  candidates  were 
summoned  to  Paris.  This  journey  Arago  was  unable  to  take, 
and  he  returned  home  disajipointed,  but  not  discouraged.  His 
family  now’  renewed  their  efforts  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose, 
but  he  was  strong  in  his  determination,  and  his  tuste  for  mathe¬ 
matical  studies  finally  jiredominab'd  over  his  desire  to  yield  to 
the  wdslics  of  his  friends.  ‘  f  increased  my  library,'  he  Siiys, 
‘with  Euler’s  ‘Introduction  a  I'Analyse  Infinitesimal,'  wdtli 
the  ‘  Resolution  des  Ecpiations  Numericpies,'  with  I^igrange’s 
‘Theories  d(‘s  Fonctions  Analyti(pie,'and  ‘Mecani(|ue  Analyticpie,' 
and  finally,  Laplace's  ‘  Mecani(pie  Celeste.'  1  gave  myself  up 
with  great  ardour  to  the  study  of  the.se  book.s.'  That  such  books 
shouhl  liave  been  selected  for  study  by  a  self-taught  youth  of 
sixteen  is  strange ;  but  that*  they  should  have  been  read  and 
mastered  is  an  evidence  of  tliat  vigorous  thought  and  indomitable 
perseverance  which,  through  a  long  life,  distinguished  Francis 
Arago.  Rut  the  time  for  examination  came  at  last,  and  he 
arrived  at  Toulon,  in  company  with  another  candidate,  who  had 
been  educated  at  the  public  college,  to  appear  Iw^fore  M.  Monge, 
a  man  whose  inflexibility  of  purpose,  in  spite  of  his  benevolence, 
terrified  tlie  candidates  more  than  the  profundity  of  his  mathe¬ 
matics.  The  interview'  betw'een  this  eminent  geometer  and  the 
youth  who  was  destined  to  be  his  successor  in  the  chair  of 
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Analysis  applied  to  Geometry,  is  characteristic  of  both  the  in- 
dift’erence  of  M.  Monge  to  eveiything  but  the  capacity  and 
acvpiiremeiits  of  the  candidate,  and  the  bold  impetuosity  of  Arngo, 
under  a  just  apprehension  of  the  native  power  of  his  mind  aiul 
the  range  and  depth  of  his  mathematical  knowledge. 

‘It  was  the  first  time  that  pujiils  from  Peqiignan  had  appeared  in 
the  contest.  intimidated  comrade  was  eomjiletely  diseomfitted. 

When  I  rejiaired  after  him  to  the  table,  the  strangest  conversation 
took  ])lace  between  M.  Alongeand  me. 

“‘If  you  are  going  to  answer  like  your  comrade,  it  is  useless  for  me 
to  examine  you.” 

‘  “  Sir,  my  comrade  knows  more  than  he  has  shown,  1  hope  to  he 
more  ft>rt unate  than  him  ;  hut  what  you  have  just  said  to  me  might 
well  intimidate  me,  and  deprive  me  of  all  my  powers.” 

‘  “  Timiditv  is  alwavs  the  excuse  of  the  ignorant ;  it  is  to  save  vou 
from  the  shame  of  a  defeat  that  1  make  you  the  proposal  of  not 


examining  you. 


‘  “  I  know  of  no  greater  shame  than  that  which  you  now  inllict 
upon  me.  Will  you  he  so  good  as  to  (piestion  me  ?  It  is  your  duty.” 

‘  “  You  carry  yourself  very  high,  sir.  We  shall  see  presently 
whether  this  he  a  legitimate  pride.” 

‘  “  Ih-oceed,  sir;  1  wait  for  vou.”  ’ 

The  examination  which  followed  commenced  with  some  simple 
(luestions  in  geometry  and  analysis  ;  but  the  jirofessor  gradually 
increased  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  for  he  had  determined  to  test 
thoroughly  the  self-assumed  strength  of  the  young  bravo.  What¬ 
ever  ini])ressions  unfavourable  to  the  candidate  may  have  been 
excited  by  the  failure  of  his  comrade,  and  his  own  disresjiectfiil 
and  somewhat  insolent  tone,  faded  from  the  mind  of  the 
examiner  wdien  he  discovered  the  power  of  the  young  geome¬ 
trician,  for  he  foresaw'  the  greatness  of  the  maturity  from  the 
vigour  of  the  youth.  As  much  delighted  as  surprised  by  the 
soundness  of  the  foundation  that  had  been  laid,  the  protessor 
continued  the  examination  for  his  own  pleasure  when  the 
requirements  of  the  law'  had  been  satisfied,  and  the  formal  but 
necessary  examination  w'as  finished.  After  an  examination  which 
lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  Francis  Arago  retired,  wdth  the 
promise  that  he  should  stand  first  upon  the  list  of  accepted 
candidates. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1803,  Arago  entered  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  from  this  time  his  life  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  pure  and  physical  science  in  France,  and  with 
the  many  great  minds  wdiich  gave  it  so  much  honour,  that  we  are 
constantly  withdrawn  from  him  to  watch  the  progress  of  some 
man  of  genius  with  whom  he  w’as  more  or  less  associated.  4  he 
names  of  many  of  the  ]>rofessors  of  the  Polytechnic  School  are 
among  the  most  honoured  in  France  ;  and  it  has  not  untrequently 
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liappcnoil  that  these  men  have  receiveil  their  education  in  the 
school  where  they  afterwards  taught.  This  was  the  case  with  Mains, 
tlie  discoverer  ot  the  polarization  of  light.  This  einineiit  man,  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  early  liie  by  his  literary  attainments,  was  admitted 
into  L'Kcole  ilii  CJeiiit?,  a  school  for  royal  engineers  ;  hut  becoming 
to  the  Minister  Bouchotte  a  suspected  person,  and  losiiig  all 
ho])e  of  advancement,  he  joined  the  loth  Battalion  of  Baris, 
aiul  was  engaged  as  a  ])rivate  soldier  in  the  repair  of  the  harbour 
of  Dunkirk.  His  .superior  officer  detected  his  merit,  and 
obtained  his  admission  into  the  Polytechnic  School,  whore  his 
higli  mathematical  attainments  were  so  appreciated,  that  he  wjis 
selected  as  the  most  proper  person  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
mi  analytical  .science  during  the  absence  of  M.  Mongo.  After 
following  Na])oleon  through  the  Kgyptian  campaign, and  enduring 
all  the  fatigues  of  the  subsecpient  wars,  he  returned  to  Paris 
with  a  broken  constitution  but  still  vigorous  mind,  and  has  left 
an  imperishable  name  on  the  roll  of  science.  It  is  by  nnni  of 
this  stamp  that  the  Polytechnic  School  has  been  made  so  honour¬ 
able  in  France  ;  and  such  were  the  friends  and  companions  of 
Arago. 

Soon  after  entering  the  school,  Arago  pa.s.sed  another  examina¬ 
tion  previous  to  his  removal  from  one  divi.sion  to  another.  On 
this  occasion,  the  celebrated  Legendre  was  the  examiner,  and  the 
iiccount  of  what  then  occurred  .so  much  re.sembles  what  had 
])a.s.sed  when  Mongc  was  the  inve.stigator,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  inquire  whether  the  study  of  mathematics  in  France  luul  a 
tmidencv  in  that  age  to  make  a  man  rude,  boorish,  and  insulting, 
or  whether  there  was  not  something  in  M.  Arago  s  manners  which 
de.served  re|)roof.  The  unfavourable  jiicture  of  the  great  giiometer, 
drawn  in  the  autobiography,  i.s,  we  believe,  to  be  attributed  to 
M.  Arago  s  assumption  and  self-confidence.  Leginidre  was  not  a 
man  to  win  esteem  by  gentleness  of  manner,  but  he  gained  it  by 
uprightness  of  juirpo.se.  AVhen  requested,  on  (Uie  occasion,  by 
the  Mini.ster  of  the  Interior,  to  give  his  vote  in  tln^  1  institute  to  a 
court  favourit(j,  his  answer  was — ‘  J  shall  vote  according  to  my 
conscience.'  He  was  then  an  old  man,  honourable  for  his  science, 
venerable  in  age,  but  his  inflexible  integrity  brought  tin*  loss  of 
his  ])ension.  This  was  the  man  before  whom  th(‘  stripling 
Ht‘rcules  of  analytical  science  came  for  a  secoinl  examination. 
As  he  entered  the  study  of  the  ))rofessor  he  met  two  senants 
carrving  out  a  young  man  who  had  fainted  during  his  examina¬ 
tion.  Nothing  dauntt'd,  Arago  advanced,  and  so  far  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  ]>ropitiate  the  favour  of  this  drt*aded  examiner,  he  rudely, 
if  not  insolently,  stopped  an  irrelevant  conversation,  and  made  an 
effiort  to  create  an  unfavourabhi  opinion  in  his  mind.  But  in 
what  followed  we  detect  the  integrity  as  well  as  the  severity  oi 
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Legendre.  Having  asked  a  question  which  required  the  use  of 
double  integrals,  Arago  selected  a  ■|)rocess  of  solution  of  which 
the  examiner  was  the  discoverer,  and  not  that  taught  in  the  class 
from  which  he  came.  Legendre  thought  that  the  selection  of 
this  process  of  solution  had  been  made  to  bribe  his  judgment, 
and  instantly  declared  his  intention  to  give  him  a  bad  mark  in 
character,  unless  he  could  give  a  good  reason  for  selecting  it  in 
]>reference  to  that  employed  by  his  teacher.  Tlie  reason  was 
satisfactory,  and  the  examination  was  closed  by  Legendre,  with  a 
remark  as  honourable  to  himself  as  to  his  self-satisfied  pupil, — ^  I 
l)erceive  that  you  have  well  employed  your  time  ;  go  on  the 
same  way  the  second  year,  and  we  shall  part  very  good  friends.' 
They  did  not  part,  V)ut  a  mutual  feeling  of  respect  and  an  honour¬ 
able  acknowledgment  of  talents  were  never  lost. 

The  mathematical  acquirements  of  Arago  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  detected  and  acknowledged  by  two  examiners,  eminent 
among  the  learned  for  their  genius,  both  of  whom  he  uselessly 
irritated  for  no  other  reason  than  his  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
allay  the  anger  or  disgust  he  had  excited.  His  object  seems  to 
have  been  the  exhibition  of  his  skill,  by  a  more  searching  inves¬ 
tigation  of  his  acquirements  than  was  demanded  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  an  examination.  If  any  such  motive  influenced  him, 
he  gained  all  he  sought,  for  the  reputation  accpiired  by  these 
trials  secured  him  not  only  an  acknowledged  superiority  among 
his  comrades  and  the  confidence  of  his  teachers,  but  a  reputation 
in  the  most  eminent  scientific  societies  of  France,  as  a  man  of 
promise  who  would  ra])idly  rise  to  eminence.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  second  year  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  he  had 
made  acquaintance  with  Hachette  and  Poisson,  and  within 
eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  his  admission  he  was  elected  to 
the  high  office  of  secretary  to  the  Observatory,  an  appointment 
he  was  unwilling  to  accept  without  a  condition  that  he  should  be 
at  liberty  to  re-enter  the  artillery  service  if  he  })leased,  so  jae- 
dominant  was  his  desire  for  a  military  career  even  at  this  period 
of  his  life.  His  name  was  therefore  left  on  the  books  of  the 
school,  and  he  was  simply  detached  to  the  Observatory  on  s])ecial 
service.  This  led  to  an  awkward  incident  a- few  years  later  when 
engaged  in  a  trigonometrical  survey  in  Spain,  for  he  was  suddenly 
recalled  to  pass  the  necessjiry  t‘xaminations  on  (putting  the 
school,  as  his  name  could  not  remain  on  the  books  more  than 
four  years.  It  happened,  however,  that  he  had  in  the  interval 
been  elected  assistant  astronomer,  and  this  was  regain  \cd  as  a 
satisfaction  of  the  law,  and  he  was  allowed  to  comidete  his  work. 
Put  the  inconvenience  of  his  anomalous  position  did  not  end 
here;  for,  after  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Institute,  he  was 
ordered  by  the  director  of  the  conscription  to  join  the  contingent 
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of  the  twelfth  arrondissement  of  Paris,  or  find  a  substitute ;  and 
thought  liimself  fortunate  in  escaping  that  whicli  he  had  once  so 
ardently  desired,  by  threatening  to  appear  in  his  official  rank  iu 
the  IMace  de  TEstrapade,  where  the  conscrij)ts  were  to  assemble, 
and  inarch  with  them  through  Paris  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Jnstitute. 

A  Frenchman  may,  if  he  please,  comjdain  that  the  laws  of  liis 
country  give  a  possibility  of  such  an  interference  with  the  highest 
scientitic  talent,  and  say,  with  much  reason,  that  when  science  is 
Ijrought  within  the  grasp  of  a  military  despotism,  its  votaries 
should  be  protected  ;  and  that  a  man  who  takes  a  high  position, 
cs])ecially  when  in  the  public  service,  should  have  no  compulsory 
obligations  under  the  War  Office.  Put  while  he  objects  to  such 
an  absorption  of  all  the  powers  of  inbdlect  by  one  de])artment  of 
the  state,  he  cannot  but  feel  })roud  that  in  France  the  way  to 
competence  and  distinction  is  open  to  all  men,  and  success  cau 
be  attained  bv  those  who  (^arnestlv  strive  for  it.  Jhit  we  have 

V  % 

certainly  no  authority  to  com])lain  of  any  of  the  anomalies  which 
may  jiertain  to  the  ])osition  of  the  French  savan,  for  in  England 
an  Arago  or  a  La])lace  might  have  lived  in  iiuligence,  wanting 
not  only  the  comforts  but  the  necessaries  of  life. 

From  the  time  he  entered  the  Ob.servatory  the  life  of  Arago 
])ecomes  intensely  interesting,  for  the  events  of  it  me  associated 
with  the  progiess  of  science  during  a  ])eriod  remarkable  for  gn'at 
discoveries.  When  still  a  youth,  and  supposed  to  be  under  the 
discipline  of  a  school,  he  was  suddenly  removed  into  the  society 
ef  men  who  had  earned  by  tludr  labours  aud  iliscoveries  the 
highest  renown,  and  by  all  l)e  was  treated  with  a  resjx'ct  and 
even  deference  not  due  and  scarcely  a]»]m)]>riate  to  his  age. 
Poisson,  who  had  selected  him  for  the  office  he  filled,  gave  him 
his  friendship  ;  Lajdace,  the  most  honoured  among  the  honour¬ 
able  for  the  loftiness  of  his  genius,  the  most  desjnsed  among  the 
des]ficable  for  tlie  littleiui.ss  of  his  character,  a  man  who  could 
j)erlect  Newton’s  discoveries,  and  demonstrate  the  origin  of  all 
the  irregularities  in  the  motions  of  the  ])lan(‘tary  system,  ])ut  was 
too  stingy  and  suspicious  to  trust  his  wife  with  the  key  of  the 
sugar-caddy,  loaded  him  with  civilities ;  while  Biot  received  him 
as  a  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  and  engaged  his  assistance  in  the 
continuation  of  Borda’s  researches  upon  the  refracting  jmwer  of 
the  gases.  This  happy  association  of  Ihot  and  Arago  led  to 
frecjiient  conversations  upon  the  great  scientific  juojects  of  the 
dav,  and  the  men  connected  with  their  comjdetion  ;  but  they 
were  especially  interested  in  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the 
meridian,  commenced  by  Mdchain,  and  now  susjM*nd(sl  by  his 
death.  This  too  had  been  the  indirect  cause  of  tlie  introduction 
of  Arago  into  the  Observatory,  and  that  event  was  the  main- 
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spring  of  his  future  activity.  His  biography,  therefore,  is  closely 
connected  with  a  project  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Institute 
when  lie  was  a  child. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  French 
government,  directed  by  its  men  of  science,  determined  on  the 
mejisurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  between  the  parallels  of 
Dunkirk  and  Barcelona.  The  southern  portion  of  the  survey, 
that  between  Rhodes  and  Montjouy,  was  intrusted  to  Al^chain. 
In  June,  171)2,  he  left  Paris  to  commence  this  work,  accomjianied 
by  M.  T  ranchot,  his  assistant,  and  two  Spanish  commissioners. 
In  about  eight  months  he  had  triangulated  the  country  between 
Barcelona  and  the  Pyrenees,  taken  the  latitude  of  .Montjouv, 
satisfied  himself  of  the  possibility  of  continuing  the  arc  to  the 
Balearic  Isles,  and  made  many  astronomical  observations.  But 
before  he  could  connect  the  chain  of  triangles  measured  in  Spain 
with  a  stiition  in  France,  he  heard  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  execution  of  the  king,  and  the  declaration  of  war 
against  England,  Holland,  and  Spain.  In  addition  to  these 
impediments  to  the  successful  completion  of  a  great  scientific 
labour,  he  became  personally  incapable  of  exertion,  in  conse- 
(pience  of  an  accident,  and  when  partially  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  injury  he  had  received,  and  would  have  resumed  his 
labours,  he  was  prevented  by  the  S|)anish  government,  his 
])assport  being  at  tlie  same  time  refused,  with  liberty  to  choose 
Ids  })lace  of  residence.  He  selected  Barcelona,  that  he  might 
determine  the  latitude  of  the  ])lace,  and  connect  it  geodesically 
with  his  station  at  ^lontjouy.  The  most  accurate  results  were 
antici])ated  from  M.  Mcchain,  a  careful  observer,  with  ample 
leisure,  and  ]>rovided  with  excellent  instruments.  The  ditlerence 
of  latitude,  however,  between  Montjouy  and  Barcelona  was, 
according  to  his  measurement,  3*25  greater  than  the  known  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  two  j^laces.  Many  reasons  were  given  for 
this  error,  but  the  critics  themselves  were  not  in  possession  of  the 
information  necessary  for  a  coirect  opinion.  Some  attributed 
the  ditlerence  of  result  to  the  imperfect  construction  of  the 
instruments,  aiul  some  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  observer,  while 
otliers  traced  it  to  the  gravitating  force  of  ^lontjouy.  But  M. 
Mechain  himself  discovered  an  error  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
reveal,  and  timidly  resolved  to  wait  an  opportunity  to  verify 
his  observations.  This  fatal  secret  destroyed  his  happiness, 
weakened  the  springs  of  his  activity,  produced  a  restless,  irritable, 
and  diseased  temperament  of  mind,  ami  at  last,  aided  by  the 
natural  effects  of  captivity  and  fatigue,  killed  him. 

That  such  a  v»'ork  should  be  left  unfinished,  and  in  a  state  of 
so  much  doubt  ami  error,  appeared  to  the  associated  physicists, 
Biot  and  Arago,  a  reproach  to  France  and  her  men  of  science, 
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and  they  became  ambitious  of  the  lionour  of  completing  the  work, 
and  removing  the  supposed  disgrace.  Laplace,  having  apj^roved 
their  plans,  interested  himself  in  obtaining  their  appointment  to 
the  service,  and  procuring  from  the  government  the  necessary 
funds.  Both  these  objects  were  attained,  and  MM.  Biot  and 
Arago  left  Paris  early  in  180(1  to  commence  their  laboui's. 

The  appointment  ot  M.  Arago  to  this  service  is  one  of  those 
strange  events  in  human  life  out  of  the  range  of  the  anticipations 
of  all  the  individuals  principally  concerned — a  link  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  a  chain  of  existence,  j)erfectly  adapte<l  t«)  its 
place  when  introduced,  but  whicli  no  man  couhl  have  recognised 
as  belonging  to  it.  M.  Mdchain  had  become  aequaint(*(l  with 
Arago’s  father  in  1704,  during  his  survey  in  the  J*yrenees.  In 
1803,  the  Academician  again  visited  rer[)ignan,and  Francis  Arago 
was  then  preparing  to  take  Ins  examination  jjrevious  to  his 
entering  tlie  Polytechnic  School,  and  his  father  anxiously  sought 
the  advice  of  a  friend  whose  scientific  attainments  and  jmblic 
engagements  gave  authority  to  his  opinions.  M.  Mdchain  had  but 
little  hope  of  the  admission  into  the  national  scientific  school  of 
a  youth  who  had  received  so  little  assistance  in  his  studies;  but 
recommended  that,  in  the  event  of  Ins  being  acce])ted,  he  should 
confine  his  hopes  to  a  commission  in  the  artillery  or  engineers, 
and  aim  at  no  higher  service.  It  is  most  remarkable,  that  in  two 
years  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  this  conversation,  Francis 
Arago  occupied  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Observatory, 
vacated  by  M.  Mdchain's  son,  and  in  four  years  was  finishing  the 
work  of  the  Academician  himself. 

A  more  unfortunate  perio<l  for  the  commencement  of  an  im¬ 
portant  scientific  survey  in  a  foreign  country  could  not  have  been 
selected,  than  that  in  which  Biot  and  Arago  began  their  labours. 
All  Europe  was  agitated  by  rumours  of  war,  and  those  nations 
not  then  involved  in  strife  \vere  expecting  and  j)reparing  for  its 
apfu’oach.  U nder  such  circumstances,  a  geodesic  survey,  re(  juiring 
stations  and  a  system  of  signals  upon  mountain  summits,  was  an 
imprudent  enterprise.  To  Arago,  the  danger  of  the  service  was 
probably  one  of  its  charms,  for  it  siitisfied  his  love  of  adventure 
as  well  as  his  ardour  for  science,  and  his  courage  and  perseverance 
were  as  much  tlemanded  as  his  intelligence.  For  two  years  he 
was  thus  occupied  in  Spain.  In  the  establishment  of  stations 
and  signals  he  traversed  at  all  hours,  but  chiefly  by  night,  the 
mountain  ranges  separating  Valencia  and  Catalonia  from  Aragon  ; 
and  the  ennui  of  which  he  comj)lains  in  the  intervals  b(;tween 
his  journey  was  only  relievt;d  by  the  occasional  friendly  visit  of 
a  chief  of  banditti  or  the  more  dangerous  familiarity  of  two 
Carthusian  monks. 

Formentara  wiis  the  southern  extremity  of  the  arc  to  be  inea- 
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sured,  and  when  the  latitude  had  been  taken,  M,  Biot  returned  to 
France,  leaving  Arago  to  make  the  geodesical  junction  of  the 
Island  of  Majorca  to  Ivica  and  Formentara,  so  as  to  obtain  by 
a  single  triangle  the  measure  of  an  arc  of  panillel  of  one  degree 
and  a  half.  The  most  adventurous  part  of  the  service  was  now 
to  come.  While  he  was  in  Majorca  measuring  the  latitude 
and  azimuth,  the  French  army  entered  Spain,  and  the  young 
astronomer  became  at  once  the  object  of  popular  suspicion,  a 
report  spreading  that  he  was  occupied  every  night  at  his  station  on 
the  Cdop  de  Galazo,  a  high  summit  over  the  port,  in  making 
signals  to  the  French  genemls.  So  violently  were  the  people 
excited  against  him,  that  he  was  compelled  to  seek  protection 
from  the  rage  of  the  mob  in  the  Spanish  Castle  of  Belver ;  but 
even  there  safety  was  not  secured,  for  an  attempt  was  made  by  a 
monk  to  persuade  the  soldiers  who  brought  food  from  the  town 
for  him  and  his  companion,  M.  Bertherie,  to  murder  him  by 
p(dson.  This  happened  in  July,  1808,  and  a  month  passed  before 
he  was  able  to  make  his  escape  to  Algiers.  Here  he  ol)tained  a 
passixge  for  his  companion  and  himself  in  an  Algerian  vessel,  but 
she  was  boarded  by  a  Spanish  corsiiir  from  Palamos  when  entering 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  was  cairied  as  a  prize  to  Rosas.  The 
authorities  at  that  place  detained  the  vessel,  and  imprisoned  the 
crow  and  ])«assengers  ;  but  the  ship  belonged  to  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  and  in  Noveml)er  she  was  given  up,  and  an  attempt  was 
maile  to  reach  Marseilles.  The  white  buildings  of  the  town  were 
in  sight,  and  all  the  passengers  w^ere  rejoicing  in  the  ho})e  of  a 
spt'edy  termination  of  the  voyage,  when  a  gust  of  the  mistral 
drove  the  vessel  southward,  and  on  the  5th  of  December, 
M.  Arago  and  his  com]>anion  landed  at  Bougie.  Finding  that 
no  sailor  would  at  that  time  of  the  year  venture  by  sea  to  Algiers, 
a  bargain  was  made  with  a  Mohammedan  priest  to  conduct  the 
party  overland,  a  route  which  had  far  more  real  dangers  than  the 
Algerine  sailors  fancied  at  sea. 

From  the  end  of  December,  1808,  till  June,  1809,  Arago  was 
detained  in  Algiers,  and  at  last  barely  escaped  capture  by  an 
English  frigate  when  entering  Marseilles.  His  perilous  service, 
however,  was  now  terminated.  He  was  received  by  his  family 
with  the  joy  of  him  who  said,  ‘  This  my  son  w’as  dead  and  is  alive 
again  ;  he  was  lost  and  is  foumr — or  of  him  wdio,  having  refused 
to  be  comforted,  saying,  ‘  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  my 
sou  mourning,'  found  occasion  afterwards  for  the  exclamation, 
‘  Now  let  me  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy  face,  because  thou  art  yet 
alive.'  A  watch  he  had  sold  to  purchase  food  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  his  family,  and  was  regarded  as  a  certain  proof  of  Ins 
death.  His  scientific  friends,  too,  hastened  to  give  him  proofs  of 
the  interest  they  took  in  him  and  iu4iis  labours.  ‘  The  first  letter 
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I  received  from  Paris/  he  says,  *  coutained  testimouials  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  congratulation  on  tlie  termination  of  iny  laborious 
and  perilous  adventure  ;  it  wfis  from  a  man  already  in  possession 
of  an  European  rei^utation,  but  whom  1  had  never  seen  :  de 

Humboldt,  after  what  he  had  heanl  of  my  misfortunes,  otfered  me 
his  friendship.  Such  was  the  origin  of  a  conne.xion  which  dates 
from  nearly  forty  3'eai*s  back,  without  a  single  cloud  having 
troubled  it."  The  indissoluble  bond  science  throws  around  the 
men  wdio  cultivate  it,  is  not  tlie  least  among  its  many  advantages. 
It  is  irrespective  of  nationalities  and  the  prejudices  of  j>ar- 
tisanship.  Humboldt  was  not  deterred  b}"  the  recollection  of 
Jena  from  securing  the  friendship  of  Arago;  Davy  w'as  welcomed 
ill  Paris  ]>y  its  most  eminent  men  of  science,  when  the  name  of 
England  was  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  French  public  with 
all  that  is  detesbible  in  tlie  annals  of  selfishness  and  crime  ;  and 
now  that  England  and  France  have  joined  hands  as  allies,  and 
stand  in  combat  against  the  hordes  of  Russia,  we  cannot  forget 
that  there  are  such  men  in  >St.  Petersburgh  as  Peters  and  Struve. 
That  is  a  noble  intelligence  which  can  thus  unite  in  respect,  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  affection  men  of  all  races,  and  admits  as  one  test 
of  brotherhood  a  desire  to  discover  jiliysical  truths,  and  a  devotion 
to  the  study  of  nature. 

In  September,  LSOi),  and  only  a  few  days  after  his  retuni  to 
Paris,  Arago  was  elected,  by  fort^^-seven  votes  out  of  fifty-two,  a 
member  of  the  French  Institute.  The  projiosal  of  conferring  upon 
him  this  honoiu*  was  for  a  time  o))jjosed  by  Laplace,  beciiuse  he 
felt,  and  not  without  reason,  that  his  election  w'ould  bo  a  dis¬ 
couragement  to  Poisson,  who  was  not  less  worthy  of  the  honour, 
and  had,  as  he  thought,  the  first  claim.  Finding,  how'ever,  that 
the  members  had  resolved  to  support  his  nomination,  he  w  ithdrew 
his  objection,  and  gave  him  his  vote.  Arago  was  at  this  time 
only  twenty-three  ^^ears  of  age,  but  at  once  took  a  lead  in  the 
Academy,  and  before  the  year  closed  was  elected  by  the  Conseil 
du  Perfectionnement  of  the  Polytechnic  School  to  the  chair  of 
Analysis  a])])lied  to  Geometry,  vacatiMl  by  M.  Monge.  After 
the  (ieath  of  Delamhre,  the  author  of  the  w'ell-knowm  ‘  History  of 
Astronomy,"  which  happened  in  August,  1822,  a  desire  wiis  ex- 
])resstMl  to  elect  Arago  to  the  office  of  perpetual  secretary  to  the 
Institute,  but  he  strenuously  oi)pose<l  the  nomination,  and  sup- 
port(‘d  tlie  election  of  M.  Fourrier.  This  eminent  man,  who 
‘  fulfilled  the  <luties  of  secretiiry  w  ith  much  distinction,  but  not 
without  some  feebleness,  some  negligence  on  account  of  his  l>ad 
health,  died  on  the  IGth  of  March,  18:i0,"  and  in  the  following 
June,  Arago  w'jis elected,  ami  held  the  appointment  till  his  death. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  secretary  of  the  Institute  is  that  of 
writim^  the  memoirs  of  deceased  members,  and  thus  transmitting 
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to  posterity  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  history  of  the 
scientific  progress  of  the  age.  It  is  not  now  our  business  to  review 
the  elo(je8  written  by  Arago  in  the  execution  of  his  duty ;  l)iit 
without  that  minute  examination  which  they  will  so  richly  repay 
we  may  characterize  them  as  admirable  critiques  upon  scientific 
talent,  blended  with  clear  descriptions  of  important  discoveries, 
and  honest  estimates  of  the  mental  characteristics  and  scientific 
claims  of  individuals.  If  his  judgment  w\as  sometimes  perverted 
by  a  passionate  nationality,  he  ahvays  gave  evidence  of  a  stroii" 
conviction  founded  upon  careful  research  ;  and  if  in  some 
instances  his  decisions  were  so  swayed  by  the  bias  of  his  mind 
and  his  preconceived  opinions,  as  to  give  expression  to  observations 
of  unnecessary  severity,  he  was,  notwithstanding,  governed  by  an 
intense  regard  for  tlie  interests  of  science,  and  an  earnest  endea¬ 
vour  to  encourage  research  by  a  liberal  rew  ard  of  honour  to  tliose 
who  successfully  enqdoyed  them.selves  in  experimental  inves¬ 
tigations. 

While  following  the  autobiography,  w^e  have  perha])s  given  too 
much  importance  to  the  events  of  the  early  life  of  Arago,  though 
to  unscientific  readers,  and  those  who  are  pleased  to  trace  the 
development  of  genius,  this  portion  of  his  history  may  not  be  the 
h'ast  interesting;  and  by  other  readers  it  may  be  less  regietted, 
as  the  only  volume  before  us  of  the  intended  English  translation 
of  his  w’orks  is  that  containing  the  ^Meteorological  Essays,  which, 
however  interesting  and  valuable,  do  not  admit  of  more  than  a 
brief  notice,  without  entering  upon  a  minute  investigation  of  his¬ 
torical  documents,  and  the  deductions  drawn  from  them.  This 
volume  contains  five  Essays,  the  subjects  of  which  are:  Thunder 
and  Lightning — Electro-Magnetism — Animal  Electricity — Ter¬ 
restrial  Magnetism — and  the  Aurora  Borealis.  They  ditfer  essen¬ 
tially  ill  design,  but  they  are  all  acceptable  contributions  to  the 
j)0))ular  scientific  literature  of  the  age. 

The  Es.say  on  Thunder  and  Lightning  is  a  masterly  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  these  imposing 
phenomena.  It  is  written  in  a  style  calculated  to  entice  the 
reailer  to  follow^  the  investigations,  and  illustrates,  by  a  pleasing 
exanqile,  the  process  of  philo.sophical  inquiry.  Whether  regarded 
as  a  remme  of  the  scattered  evidence  of  past  ages,  or  as  a  careful 
examination  of  the  dogmas  of  science  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
])ublic,  its  value  consists  in  the  detection  of  the  doubtful  rela¬ 
tionship  of  assumed  facts,  and  in  a  clear  statement  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  still  required  to  so  connect  the  discoveries  already  made  as 
to  establish  or  disprove  adc])ted  theories.  The  Essay  contains 
abundant  evidence  of  the  author's  pow  er  of  minute  investigation, 
vivid  percejition,  and  cautious  generalization. 

Arago  8  object  in  w  riting  the  jxaper  on  Electro-Magnetism  was 
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evidently  to  claim  for  France  generally,  and  for  himself  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a  large  share  of  important  iliscoveries  in  this  new  but 
now  highly  advanced  branch  of  physical  science.  His  first 
Essay  ou  the  subject,  he  informs  us,  was  written  in  1816  ;  ami  was 
a  protest  against  a  charge  made  l>y  the  etlitors  of  the  ‘  Bibiioth^(|ue 
Lniverselle  de  Geneve,'  in  some  prefatory  remarks  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Hr.  Children’s  battery  and  experiments  against  the  French 
philosophers,  who,  the  writer  siiid,  had  received  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  ot  their  country  large  sums  of  moiu'y  for  the  purchase  of 
instruments,  and  had  done  nothing.  Arago,  in  whom  nationality 
was  an  irresistible  instinct,  was  indignant.  But  no  one  can  now 
repeat  the  charge  of  which  he  then  complained  ;  for  whatever 
occasion  there  may  have  been  for  the  rejwoach  when  it  was 
written,  the  honour  of  France  hius  been  fully  n'deemed  by  tho 
labours  of  Ampere,  Biot,  Beccpiertd,  and  other  men  of  equal 
energy  in  research,  if  of  less  reputation. 

The  first  discovery  to  which  Arago  lays  claim  as  belonging  of 
right  to  himself,  is  that  of  the  induction  of  magnetism  in  soft 
iron  by  the  conducting  wire  of  a  voltaic  ])ile.  This,  however,  was 
so  obvious  a  deduction  from  Oersted’s  discovery  of  the  detlection 
of  magnetic  needles  by  the  voltaic  current,  that  it  could  scarcely 
have  esca})ed  the  mind  of  any  man  when  repeating  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  Danish  philosopher.  Arago ’s  j)rincipal  expt'riment 
in  electric  science  was,  therefore,  that  of  ‘rotation  magnetism  ;’ 
and  the  anxiety  with  whicli  he  defends  Ids  right  of  priority,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  value  he  attached  to  the  discovery,  though, 
for  the  ex])lanatioii  of  the  origin  of  the  jdienomena,  we  are 
indebted  to  Faraday. 

If  we  strip  Arago ’s  observations  and  exj)eriments  of  all  the 
extraneous  importance  they  derive  from  his  high  reputation,  and 
discard  the  practice,  but  too  common  among  a  certain  chiss  ot 
philosophers,  of  mystification,  they  may  be  described  in  a  few 
intelliixible  words.  While  engaged  with  Humboldt  and  Biot  on 
Greenwich-hill,  in  making  some  experiments  on  the  magnetic 
intensity,  he  observed  that  when  the  needle  was  put  into  vibra¬ 
tion  in  proximity  to  other  substances,  even  those  wliich  are  non- 
metallic,  it  came  to  rest  quicker  than  when  vibrating  at  a  distance 
from  them.  Subsequent  experiments  proved  this  observation  to 
be  correct ;  and  further  research  demonstrated  that  a  magnet  in 
rotation  gave  motion  to  a  plate  of  copper  so  suspended  under 
as  to  be  free  to  obey  the  impulse. 

The  [uiblication  of  these  results  immediately  attracted  tho 
attention  of  scientific  men,  not  so  much  b(;cause  it  was  perceived 
that  they  had  a  direct  application  to  the  iinproveinent  of  the 
mariner’s  compass,  but  because  they  suggested  the  hope  of  dis¬ 
covering  some  new  magnetic  conditions,  and  }>romised  a  better 
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acquaintance  with  the  occult  principle  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 
The  subject  was  experimentally  examined  by  Babbage  and 
Herschel,  wlio  verified  the  results  announced  by  Arago  so  far  as 
related  to  the  metals,  but  could  detect  no  force  between  the  needle 
and  other  substances.  The  production  of  the  phenomena  they 
attributed  to  magnetic  induction,  each  pole  of  the  magnet 
inducing  in  that  part  of  the  plate  nearest  to  it  a  polarity  opposite 
to  its  own.  Tlie  force  thus  excited  was,  therefore,  according  to 
their  hypothesis,  attraction.  This  explanation  was  rejected  by 
Arago,  and  Ampere  asserted  that  the  force  was  repulsive.  'I’lie 
action  so  unexpectedly  discovered  to  exist  between  magnets  and 
non-metallic  bodies,  of  which  Barlow  and  Herschel  could  obtain 
no  evidence,  because,  according  to  Arago,  they  were  placed  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  needle,  seemed  to  prove  that  magnetism 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  phenomena.  Coloumb  boldly  asserted 
that  ‘  all  bodies,  organic  and  inorganic,  are  under  the  inliuence 
of  the  organic  force  and  Biot  was  of  opinion  that  ‘  either  all 
substances  in  nature  are  susceptible  of  magnetism,  or  they  all 
contain  portions  of  iron  or  some  other  magnetic  metal  winch 
communicates  to  them  this  property.' 

Sucli  were  the  differences  of  opinion  when  Faraday  commenced 
his  investigations,  and  succeeded  in  reconciling  all  minds  by  the 
announcement  of  the  presence  of  magnetic  electricity.  Having 
already  obtained  electricity  by  the  action  of  magnets,  he  examined 
Arago's  experiments  with  deep  interest,  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  he  should  find  in  the  facts  the  proof  of  the  existence  of 
another  source  of  electricity,  and  a  means  of  constructing  a  new 
electrical  machine.  With  the  large  compound  magnet  of  the 
Royal  Institution  he  commenced  his  experiments,  mounting  a 
disc  of  copper,  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  a  fifth  ot  an 
inch  in  thickness,  upon  a  brass  axis  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit 
of  either  horizontal  or  vertical  revolution.  Upon  connecting 
his  apparatus  with  a  galvanometer,  he  found  that  as  long  as  the 
disc  was  at  rest  the  needle,  w'^as  unaffected,  but  the  moment  it  wjis 
put  in  motion,  the  galvanometer  gave  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  an  electric  current.  But  we  may  give  the  result  in  Faraday’s 
words : — 

‘  It  is  now  evident  that  the  rotating  plate  is  merely  anotlier  form  of 
the  siin})lc  experiment  of  passing  a  piece  of  metal  between  the  mag¬ 
netic  i)oles  in  a  rectilinear  direction,  and  that  in  such  cases  currents  of 
electricity  are  produced  at  riglit  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  motion 
and  crossing  it  at  the  place  of  the  magnetic  pole  or  poles. 

‘  Now  that  the  existence  of  these  currmits  is  known,  Arago’s  phe¬ 
nomena  may  be  iiccounted  for  without  considering  them  as  due  to  the 
formation,  in  the  copper,  of  a  pole  of  the  opposite  kind  to  that 
approximated,  surrounded  by  a  difierent  polarity  of  the  same  kind ; 
neither  is  it  essential  that  the  plate  should  acquire  and  lose  its  state  in 
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a  finite  time ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  seem  necessary  that  any 
repulsive  force  should  he  admitted  as  the  cause  of  the  rotation.’ 

Ot  tlio  otlier  Essays,  that  u])on  ‘Terrestrial  Magnetism'  is  the 
only  one  on  which  we  can  make  any  remarks.  The  subject  is  one 
ot  great  difficulty,  rec^uiring  long-continued  careful  observations, 
and  the  combined  researches  of  many  observers.  The  discoveries 
which  have  so  clearly  demonstrated  an  intimate  relationship 
between  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  have  done  little  or 
nothing  towards  proving  the  origin  of  the  variations  in  magnetic 
declination,  inclination,  and  intensity.  From  this  remark  it  mu.st 
not  be  imagined  that  in  a  subject  vitally  affiecting  the  interests  of 
mankind  in  a  higher  degree,  perhajis,  than  any  otlier  physical 
science,  tliat  the  physicist  has  abandoned  the  subject  as  one  of 
hopeless  pursuit,  or  that  he  is  inactively  waiting  for  an  accidental 
solution  of  the  difficulties.  We  recommend  Arago  s  Essay  to 
careful  jierusal  as  an  evidence  of  the  patient  observation  with 
which  the  subject  is  studied  ;  and  the  reader  will  at  the  same  time 
learn  the  extent  of  our  ignorance  and  the  process  by  which 
knowledge  is  sought.  Arago  s  observations  extend  over  a  period 
of  forty-two  years,  commencing  in  IS  10.  The  record  of  his 
observations  on  the  daily  variation  consists  of  six  large  folio 
volumes,  containing  together  2070  pjigos,  and  52,offi)  observations. 
During  tliis  long  period  he  made  on  an  average  eleven  observa¬ 
tions  every  day,  beginning  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  ending 
at  eleven  at  night.  But  *  sometimes  we  tind  him  observing  from 
hour  to  hour  until  half  an  hour  after  midnight,  and  then  rising 
so  as  to  begin  tlie  same  work  again  at  four  the  next  morning. 
Under  some  circumstances,  we  tind  the  observations  succeed 
each  otluir  every  live  or  even  every  three  minute.s.’  The  result 
of  his  persevering  labours  is  soon  tobl,  and  will  be  thought  an 
ina  le([uate  reward  by  those  who  have  a  habit  of  sneering  at 
scientitic  entliusiasm.  He  ascertained  that  in  Paris  the  daily 
motions  of  the  needle  are  generally  regular,  two  complete 
oscillations  being  made  every  da^^ 

‘  llegiiming  from  1 1  h.,  r.M,  the  north  end  of  the  needle  moves 
from  west  to  oast,  reache.s  a  miniinuni  deelination  at  h.  a.m.,  and 
then  retrogrades  towards  the  west  to  attain  its  maxiniuni  deelination 
at  h.  I’.M. 

‘  From  1 1  h.  i».M.  the  needle  moves  again  towards  tlie  east,  reaehes 
a  second  maximuni  between  S  li.  and  S  h.  and  returns  again 

towards  the  west  to  attain  its  second  maxi  mum  at  1 1  h.  1*.M. 

‘  The  greatest  amplitude  is  that  ol  the  .semi-oseillation,  which  takes 
place  iKjtwecn  8  h.  a.m.  and  L  h.r.M. 

With  much  contidence  we  commend  this  volume  to  our 
readers,  for  it  is  popular  as  well  as  scientitic,  and  not  only 
teaches  what  hits  been  discovered,  but  points  out  what  is  yet 
required,  and  how  that  is  to  be  attained. 
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The  Song  of  Hiawatha.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  F  cap.  Svo. 
pp.  310.  5s.  London ;  Bogue.  1855. 

In  proportion  to  the  eminence  of  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Longfellow 
has  to  sustain  or  to  lose  as  a  poet  should  be  the  care  with  which  that 
reputation  is  guarded.  This  law,  we  fear,  the  author  has  disobeyed  in 
the  i)ublication  of  the  })roduction  now  before  us.  It  appears  to  us 
altogether  unworthy  of  his  genius  and  his  fame,  if  indeed  we  ought  not 
rather  to  designate  it  as  a  liberty  taken  with  the  public.  The  j)oein 
is  founded  on  a  tradition  prevalent  among  the  North  American  Indians, 
of  a  j)ersonage  of  miraculous  birth,  who  was  sent  among  them  by  the 
Great  Spirit  to  clear  their  rivers,  forests,  and  tishing  grounds,  and  to 
teach  them  the  arts  of  peace.  The  advent  and  mission  of  this  Hiawatha 
forms  the  main  subject  of  nearly  six  thou.sand  lines,  without  rhyme  or 
variety  of  metre.  How  wearisome  they  become,  the  reader  may 
imagine,  from  one  short  specimen.  The  speaker  is  a  worthy  rejoicing 
in  the  name  of  Pau-l*uk-Keewis,  who,  standing  on  the  edge  of 
a  dam,  thus  addresses  a  beaver,  who  opportunely  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  : — 

‘  Oh,  my  friend,  Ahmeek,  the  beaver. 

Cool  and  pleasant  is  the  water ; 

Let  me  dive  into  the  water. 

Let  me  rest  there  in  your  lodges ; 

Change  me  too  into  a  beaver !’ 

Cautiously  replied  the  beaver. 

With  reserve,  he  thus  made  answer, 

‘  Let  me  tirst  consult  the  others. 

Let  me  ask  the  other  beavers.’ 

Let  the  reader  multiply  the  etlect  })roduced  on  his  mind  by  these 
lines  by  five  or  six  hundred,  and  he  will  have  a  tolerably  accurate 
notion  of  the  general  character  of  the  poem.  Many  of  its  incidents 
are  the  intercourses  and  loves  of  the  personified  elements — the  Summer, 
the  East  Wind,  Ac.,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  grace  of  Milton’s 

‘  Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing, 

As  he  met  her  once  a  mayiiig.’ 

They  are  always  tame,  and  sometimes  absolutely  childish.  An 
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instaiico  of  the  method  in  which  scenes  intended  to  he  suhliine  are 
dealt  with,  is  furnished  at  the  of  the  poem,  wlien  the  ‘  (treat 

Spirit,  the  Master  ot  Life,’  is  re])resented  as  aj)pearin‘'  from  lieaven, 
and  summoning  tlie  warrior-tribes  to  listen  to  his  counsel,  and  to  the 
promise  of  the  eominn:  Hiawatha.  His  first  au^nist  act  was  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  tobacco-j)ipe.  and,  erect  on  a  lofty  mountain,  to  smoke  it  out 
before  the  eyes  of  his  creatures.  He  next  tauy^ht  them  to  cultivate 
the  same  (piestionahle  habit,  in  token  of  peace ;  and  tlnallv,  rises  to 
heaven,  elate  upon  a  cloud  of  tohacco  smoke!  'Phe  reader  will  think 
we  are  in  jest.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  represen tinsjf  the  truth  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  ex ai]f deration.  The  same  is  thus  de.scribed  in  the 
closiiii^  lines  of  the  first  canto  : — 


While  the  Master  of  Life  aseendini^ 

Throu^^h  the  openir.g  of  cloud-curtains, 

Throuj^h  the  door-ways  of  the  heaven, 

Vanished  from  before  their  faces. 

In  the  smoke  that  rolled  around  him. 

The  Pukwana  of  the  l\‘ace-l*ipe  ! 

The  work  is  studded  throiu^hout  with  the  most  uncouth  and  inetVahlo 
Indian  words — riotous  groups  of  vowels  and  consonants — introduced 
without  the  slightest  necessity,  and  frecpieutly  as  if  explanatory  of 
the  English  word  they  represent ;  thus — ‘  And  the  heron,  the  shuh- 
shuh-^ah.’  This  particular  form  of  bad  taste  defaces  every  pa^e.  On 
the  whole,  despite  the  name  of  Lonj^fellow,  to  whom  we  own  ^reat 
oblii^ations,  we  must  desii^nate  this  as  a  very  feeble  and  faulty — we 
had  almost  said  a  trumpery  performance.  It  cannot  be  compared  to  a 
palace,  a  temj)le,  or  a  bower;  but  only  to  a  wigwam.  It  tlerives  no 
interest  from  invention,  no  solidity  from  thought,  and  no  charm  from 
poetic  fancy. 

A  very  neat  shilling  edition  is  issued  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
British  market. 


(iilbert  Massenger.  By  Holme  Lee.  Svo.  London: 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  ISoo. 

We  have  before  borne  our  testimony  to  the  merits  of  this  author,  in 
reviewing  ‘Thorney  Hall;’  and  after  perusing  this  volume  we  are  di.s- 
posed  to  repeat  the  expressions  of  our  interest  and  admiration,  it 
is  the  history  of  a  life,  from  a  boyhood  nurtured  under  a  maiden  aunt, 
whose  gloomy  views  of  religion  were  deepened  by  a  matrimonial  disaj)- 
pointment;  thence  througli  the  discipline  of  an  endowed  country 
school ;  and  la-stly,  through  a  life  of  many  and  bitter  sorrows.  The 
harshness  of  his  aunt  drove  him  from  his  home  at  an  early  age ;  and 
having  acepii red  some  taste  for  mechanics  and  drawing,  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  a  civil  engineer,  in  which,  by  talent  and  resolution,  he 
attained  a  position  w'hich  the  inheritance  ot  his  aunt  s  property  at  her 
death  rendered  less  necessary  to  him.  But  in  his  school-days  he  had 
contracted  a  fond  accpiaintance  with  the  niece  of  his  preceptor,  and  as 
she  blossomed  into  womanhood  the  intimacy  was  renewed  at  the  town 
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house  of  that  gentleman’s  brother,  who  was  the  disappointed  suitor  of 
Gill)ert’s  maiden  aunt.  Such  a  love  as  was  to  be  expected  from  two 
sucli  natures  s[)rang  up  between  them.  Amidst  the  increasing  age  of  the 
one,  and  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  other,  this  attachment  ripens  to 
th  e  maturity  of  an  engagement,  and  the  intense  love  of  both  is  dei)ictod 
with  a  warmth  of  colouring  which  umiuestionably  distinguishes  the 
pencil  of  Holme  Lee.  On  the  death  of  the  aunt,  Gilbert  discovers 
from  her  papers  that  she  had  declined  marriage  with  his  friend,  William 
Graham,  from  a  conscientious  rej)ugnance  to  transmit  a  liereditHiy 
malady,  with  the  existence  of  which,  in  bis  father  and  other  members 
oi  the  lamily,  she  had  already  acciuainted  him.  After  an  agonizing 
conflict,  he  takes  the  same  resolution,  breaks  off  his  engagement,  and 
wanders  to  the  wilds  of  Western  America,  in  search  of  forgetfulness. 
During  the  delightful  period  of  his  intimacy  with  his  Helen,  the  scep¬ 
ticism  of  indirterence  gave  place  to  those  religious  convictions  and 
hopes  which  supported  him  through  the  trials  of  his  cheiiuered  life. 
On  li  is  return  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  he  finds 
the  object  of  his  affections  a  matron  and  a  mother,  the  wife  of  an  early 
friend  and  rival, — exchanges  his  ])assionate  love  for  a  pensive  friendshi}), 
and  spends  his  manhood  and  his  age  in  that  cidm  contentment  which 
springs  from  the  sense  of  righteous  self-coiujuest  and  the  j)leasures  and 
prospects  of  true  religion.  The  tone  of  this  short  but  beautiful  narra-. 
tive  is  most  healthful.  The  descriptive  powers  of  the  author,  marked 
occasional  touches  of  singular  pathos,  vindicate  for  him  a  high  place 
among  contemporaneous  writers  of  fiction ;  while  his  choice  of  the 
more  somhre  scenes  of  Nature  harmonizes  with  the  character  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  and  answers  at  least  one  of  the  ends  which  the  ancient  i)hiloso- 
pher  attributed  to  tragedy, — that  of  purifying  the  heart,  if  not  by  terror 
at  le:ist  by  pity. 


Coiif i'ovcrsiaJ  Correspondence  hefween  ihe  Her.  Paul  J[aclac1ilany 
lioman-calhoVic  Priest  in  Falkirk,  and  It.  W.  Kennard,  Fsii.  Svo. 
London:  Partridge  A  Oakey.  1855. 

Tins  volume,  extending  to  upwards  of  seven  hundred  ])ages,  is  filled 
with  letters  between  a  lav  ‘reutleinan,  well  known  in  tbe  highest  com- 
mercial  classes  of  this  metropolis,  and  a  Koinaii  priest  residing  near 
the  extensive  works  of  the  former  in  Scotland,  it  appears  to  have 
originattnl  almost  in  accident.  A  lecturer  having  descrihed  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  roads  in  Spain,  the  priest  rushes  into  print 
in  their  defence.  ^Ir.  Kennard  having  recently  sacrificed  a  carriage  and 
twelve  oxen  in  conveying  an  engine  along  the  said  roads,  published  his 
experience  in  a  Scottish  paj>er.  The  ill-advised  priest  attacks  nun, 
and  thus  originates  the  controversy  before  us.  On  the  part  of  Mr. 
Kennard,  it  is  conducted  with  great  temper  and  urbanity,  which  give 
a  keener  edge  to  his  arch  and  amusing  satire.  The  Pa[)ist,  on  thc^ 
contrary,  waxes  ‘  fast  and  furious,’  and  losing  his  guard,  lays  himselt 
at  the  mercy  of  his  opponent.  The  historical  grounds  on  which  the 
llomish  clergy  teach  their  disciples  to  rely  are  ploughed  up  by  the  lay 
controversialist  in  the  most  unceremonious  manner.  The  uublusli- 
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in<2f  effrontery  and  fraudulence  of’  the  Church  are  exj>ost‘il  with  eqinU 
fearlessness  and  I’elieity.  i^ut  just  when  the  issue  was  about  to  he 
joined  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Itoinan-catholic  Church,  the  priest 
absconded  from  the  field.  Lhjfoiv  he  knew  the  fonuidable  character  of 
his  opponent,  he  coiupliniented  liini  on  his  ‘  high  courtesy,’  ‘  ehxjuent 
language,’  ‘  lively  wit,’  and  ‘  clear,  logical,  and  intelligent  mind  but 
at  a  subsecpient  stage  of  the  controversy,  and  at  the  threshold  of  the 
contest  on  the  great  questions  of  theological  doctrine,  he  finds  it  con¬ 
venient  to  declare  that  he  can  gain  no  credit  from  a  conflict  with  such 
a  foe,  against  whom  he  fires  in  liis  retreat  the  most  rude  and  incon¬ 
sistent  vituperation.  Every  inq)artial  reader  must  admit  this  to  bo 
the  confession  of  defeat,  in  all  but  the  ingenuousness  and  honour 
which  the  simple  admission  would  have  indicated.  It  is  being 
drummed  out  of  the  lists  instead  of  retiring  from  them  with  the 
honours  of  war.  !Mr.  Kennard  has  done  good  service  to  a  good  cause; 
and  il  ills  success  has  not  been  more  complete,  it  is  because  he  has  not 
had  a  more  worthy  and  able  opponent. 


Olga;  or,  Russia  in  the  Tenth  Century.  An  Historical  l\xjm. 

London :  Hamilton.  1855. 

Had  this  been  a  brief  prose  narrative  insti'ad  of  an  epic,  we  should 
have  called  it  well-timed,  and  praised  the  author’s  exhortations  to  the 
love  of  our  enemies,  whatever  estimate  we  might  form  of  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  his  acquaintance  with  Eurojiean  jHilitics.  As  a  poem,  we 
cannot  say  much  in  its  favour.  It  is  written  in  blank  verse,  so  bald  as 
to  be  merely  jirose  cut  into  lengths,  and  is  unrelieved  by  the  slightest 
ray  of  that  imagination  which  alone  can  give  fascination  to  the  detail 
of  historical  events.  What  hope,  prospect,  or  consideration  can  have 
sustained  the  writer  through  the  composition  of  these  three  hundred 
and  odd  ] urges,  we  cannot  imagine.  For  history,  he  gives  us  a 
catalogue ;  for  poetry,  a  lay-figure ;  and  for  rhythm  imd  melody,  a 
ruptured  drum. 


The  Last  of  the  Czars;  or,  the  Doom  of  yicholas,  A  Romanve, 
founded  on  Russian  History  and  Traditions,  lly  W.  li.  llranie. 

12nio.  London:  Partridge  A  Oakey.  1855. 

Russia  again !  Here  we  have  a  work  consisting  of  a  series  of  letters 
from  the  unseen  world ;  the  first  two  from  the  late  euq>eror  to  his 
reigning  son,  and  the  rest  from  a  spirit  who  takes  the  name  of  Mephis- 
toiiheles.  They  are  impregnaU‘d  with  the  most  violent  jiolitical  feeling, 
though  indicating  little  of  political  philosophy.  In  a  word,  they  pre¬ 
sent  ill  the  form  of  letters  the  patent  history  of  the  life  of  Nicholas, 
represent  in  a  pagan  form  the  decision  of  infernal  judges  upon  his 
career,  and  after  all  leave  the  reader  much  as  he  was  liefore  he  j>erused 
what  the  writer  rather  ambitiously  calls  a  ‘  Komance.’  It  falls  on  the 
mind  cold  and  unimpressive ;  and  unless  our  judgment  is  at  fault,  will 
soon  be  forgotten 
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The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Tuherciilosis,  and  on  the 
Local  Medication  of  Pharyngeal  and  Laryngeal  Diseaaes  frequently 
mistaken  for  or  associated  with  Phthisis.  By  J  ohn  Hughes  Bennett, 
M.l).,  F.'R.S.E.  Edinburgh:  Sutherland  &  Knox. 

Of  making  many  hooks  on  the  subject  of  consumption  there  is  no  end : 
we  wish  we  could  believe  that  the  cures  of  this  formidable  malady 
advanced  in  the  ratio  of  the  hooks.  Dr.  Bennett,  Professor  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  has  given  us  here 
a  very  able  work  on  the  subject, — most  of  the  reasoning  and  facts  in 
which  are  familiar  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  previous  writings. 
In  the  year  1811,  Dr.  Bennett  recommended  cod-liver  oil  in  consump* 
tion,  having  seen  its  value  in  the  hosj)itals  in  Germany,  and,  to  speak 
the  plain  truth,  we  think  the  excellent  professor  has  occasionally 
insisted  too  much  on  the  merit  of  the  priority  of  this  recommendation. 
We  rememher  very  well,  long  before  his  monograph  a})peared,  that 
cod-liver  oil  was  largely  used  on  the  Continent ;  and,  indeed,  ourselves 
followed  the  ste})s  of  a  i)hysician  in  the  Bordeaux  Hospital,  who  has 
since  published  his  experience  on  the  subject,  and  who  had,  before  the 
period  named,  been  very  largely  (and,  as  he  thought,  with  almost 
uniform  success)  using  the  cod-liver  oil  in  consumption.  IVofessor 
Bennett  has  more  substantial  claims  to  the  res})eet  of  his  medical 
brethren  than  this  casual  merit  of  importing,  or  first  writing  on,  a 
remedy  already  universal  on  the  Continent,  and  which  must  very  soon 
have  become  common  in  Great  Jhitain. 

From  the  examination  of  upwards  of  2000  bodies.  Dr.  Bennett  became 
impressed  wdth  one  great  fact, — ‘  that  all  organic  diseases  oceasionally 
pr  esent(*d  a  tendency  to  siiontaneous  cure.  ...  In  no  organs  were  such 
appearances  more  common  than  in  the  lungs,  and  of  no  disease  was 
evidence  of  a  spontaneous  cure  more  fretpient  than  of  Pulmonary  Tuher- 
cukisis.’  That  evidence  existed,  however,  before  the  introduction  of 
cod-liver  oil ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  of  its  advocates, 
the  pathological  statistics,  which  arc  to  prove  that  these  cures  aie  more 
common  under  cod-liver  oil  than  under  any  former  treatment,  have  yet 
to  he  draw  n  up.  We  had  seen  a  few  cases  of  most  marvellous  recovery 
from  ])hthisical  abscess  in  the  lungs,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  deep 
‘  consumption,’  long  before  the  introduction  of  cod-liver  oil ;  and  though 
we  consider  it  an  admirable  remedy,  we  believe  the  cases  of  recovery 
from  such  conditions  arc  still  extremely  rare. 

W  e  certainly  are  convinced  that  consumption  is  more  frequently 
arrested  now  than  formerly,  hut  this  w’e  are  disposed  to  ascribe  to  the 
more  judicious  hygienic  treatment,  and  to  the  less  quantity  of  drugs 
w  ith  which  the  unhappy  patient  is  drenched,  than  to  any  specific  jiower 
of  any  medicine  whatever.  Still,  in  good  hands,  the  cod-liver  oil  is 
doubtless  an  invaluable  remedy;  and  that  Dr.  Bennett’s  arc  good 
hands,  and  that  to  him  wx*  are  indebted  for  its  lirst  advocacy  in  Scot¬ 
land,  we  cheerfully  admit. 
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^[edical  lie  form  ;  being  the  Sketch  o  f  a  plan  for  a  y^ational  Institute 
of  Medicine.  Jjy  Azygos.  Loiulon  :  l^artriilgo  A  Oakoy. 

A\  K  have  ri'ad  tliis  ])aniphlet  witli  iiuieh  care  and  pleasure,  and  are  sorry 
that  our  s])aee  lorhids  us  to  enter  on  tlie  consideration  of  a  social  (pies- 
tion  ol  such  iinportnnce  to  the  ])uhlic  as  well  as  to  medical  men.  For 
twenty  years  we  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  Medical 
liclorm,  and  have  watched  during  that  period  its  progress,  it’,  indeed, 
that  can  be  called  j)rogress  which  was  rather  a  surging  ami  tumidtuous 
rocking  without  any  advance.  We  agree  with  Azygos  in  repudiating 
all  hope  of  material  henelit  from  the  various  plans  for  medical  reform 
at  present  before  the  professional  ])uhlic ;  and  though  we  cannot  coin¬ 
cide  with  him  in  all  his  proposed  methods  of  re-organizing  tlu‘  profes¬ 
sion — establishing  a  grand  national  institute  of  medicine,  with  some 
hundreds  of  clerks,  scientitic  commissions,  and  mono])oly  of  hos))itals, — 
because  we  think  some  of  the  details  im})olitic,  and  some  impracticable, 
we  can  yet  conscientiously  and  earnestly  recommend  his  hook  to  the 
consideration  of  medieval  men,  and  of  all  those  wht)  wish  to  see  the 
healing  art  placed  on  a  sound  and  honourable  basis.  The  charters  of 
ditrerent  kings  and  various  governments  have  divided  the  ]»raetitioners 
of  surgery  and  medicine  into  a  number  of  petty  republics,  with  tra<ling 
companies  and  directors  at  their  head ;  and  until  all  these  are  made  to 
merge  in  one  national  medical  institute,  it  will  he  in  vain  to  hope  to 
see  the  guardians  of  the  health  of  the  ])eople  hold,  or  deserve,  the 
honourable  and  useful  ])osition  which  ought  eventually  to  he  theirs. 

In  the  sketch  of  such  a  medical  institute  given  by  Azygos,  there  is 
much  that  is  admirable,  and  much  that  will  lu'ar  reconsideration.  An 
able,  earnest  mind  is  seen  heartily  at  work  throughout.  He  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  liondon  L-niversity,  which  is  beginning  the  work 
of  which  a  National  Institute  of  Me^licine  will  assun'dlv  one  dav  he 
the  end.  4’he  examinations  of  that  Fniversity  an*  as  stringent  as  those 
Azvgos  ]>ro])oses  for  the  licentiates  and  doctors  of  his  institute,  and  to 
the  graduates  and  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  University  we  recom¬ 
mend  Azygos  to  (U‘dicate  his  second  edition,  which,  we  trust  and 
believe,  will  shortly  he  rcspiired. 

It  is  from  no  dis})Osition  to  ho  hyjHTcritical,  hut  from  a  sincere 
respect  for  the  ability  and  energy  displayed,  that  we  beg  to  hint  to  the 
author  the  ])ropriety  of  being  content  witli  one  note  of  admiration  at  a 
time,  and  of  here  and  there — es|)ecially  in  the  notes— lopj)ing  off  a  little 
redundanev  and  carelessness  of  expression,  probably  the  cllect  of  haste. 


An  Klemenfarg  Atlas  of  History  and  Geography^  from  the  commence- 
meat  of  the  Christian  Erato  the  present  time ;  adapted  to  the  Use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  J5y  the  Kev.  J.  S.  Hrewer,  M.A.  London; 
Longman  A  Co. 

This  chronological  series  of  ma]»s  deserves  high  commendation.  It 
makes  the  comlition  of  Kurope  at  various  epochs  visible,  and  cnahlcH 
the  student  to  trace  the  changes  which  have  passed  over  its  kingdoms, 
and  the  aeciuisition  or  loss  of  territory  by  its  various  peoples.  It 
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will  ^atly  facilitate  the  study,  not  only  of  geography  hut  of  histon*. 
The  maps  are  admirably  engraved,  and  possess  several  special  merits. 
An  able  introduction,  and  concise  historical  remarks,  connecting  the 
ditferent  j>c*riods  illustrated  by  the  maps,  add  greatly  to  the  value  iuid 
interest  of  the  work. 


Words  for  the  Heart  and  Life.  Discourses  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  ]\Iorris. 

London:  Ward  &  Co.  1855. 

IVe  heartily  rejoice  to  see  some  of  the  ‘Discourses’  of  ^Ir.  ^Morris 
rescued  by  the  press  from  at  least  a  partial  oblivion,  and  made 
accessible  to  tb.e  public  at  large,  who  have  not  the  }>rivilege  of 
even  occasionally  attending  his  ministry.  We  hope  we  are  not 
estimating  too  highly  the  good  taste  of  religious  society  in  the 
present  day  when  we  ]n*edict  that  they  will  receive  tliis  book, 
not  indeed  with  satisfaction — for  we  think  they  will  ‘  ask  I’or  more’ 
— but  with  much  pleasure  and  gratitude.  In  its  ])ages  they  will 
actpiaint  themselves  with  an  original  and  ])owerful  preacher,  whose 
treatment  of  the  most  ordinary  themes,  and  the  structure  of  wliose  ser¬ 
mons,  exhibit  a  degree  of  ingenuity  which,  never  making  the  .sliglitcst 
approach  to  the  fantastic,  possess  a  singular  charm.  This,  combined 
with  profound  thought  and  an  almost  intuitive  insight  into  s})iritual 
truth,  renders  his  ‘  Discourses’  pre-eminently  suggestive  and  pregnant 
with  instruction.  The  author’s  command  of  language,  too,  is  very  re¬ 
markable  ;  luul  he  not  unfre(|uently  rises  to  a  very  high  tone  of  eloquence, 
^riiere  are  some  preachers — luul  the  reader  will  perhaps  think  of  Dr. 
.Tames  Hamilton — whose  most  brilliant  ])assages  derive  so  much  of 
their  beauty  from  classical  ])hraseology  and  allusion,  that  they  can  be 
fully  a})preciated  only  by  accomplished  scholars  like  themselves.  ^Ir. 
^lorris  is  not  one  of  these.  While  scholars  may  admire  his  elocpience, 
every  hearer  must  feel  it  in  idl  its  force. 

The  ‘  Discourses’  before  us  present  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  ministry 
of  ^Ir.  Morris.  We  warmlv  commend  tliem  to  our  readers.  lie  who 
can  read  the  fii'st,  entitled  ‘  The  Temple  Cleansed ;  or,  Christ  the 
Duritier  of  Religion,’  and  stop  there,  may  have  as  many  excellences  as 
are  compatible  with  the  blankest  absenceof  intellcctualtaste.butnomorc. 


Popular  Astronomy.  Ry  Fran(j*ois  Arago.  Translated  from  the 
(Triginal,  and  Edited  by  Admiral  W.  II.  Smyth,  D.C.L.,  Ac.,  and 
lioiiert  (Irant,  Ks<p,  ^I.A.,  Ac.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  1.  bvo. 
]»}».  707.  London  :  Longman  A  Co. 


Tins  volume  has  reached  us  since  our  article  on  Arago  has  been  m 
print,  and  we  art'  conqielled,  therefore,  to  content  ourselves  with  a 
simple  announcement  of  its  appearance  and  character.  It  is  the  first 
of  two  volumes,  consisting  mainly  of  the  astronomical  lectures  which 
M.  Arago  was  in  the  habit  of  delivering  at  the  Observatory  of  Dans 
during  a  ]x*riod  of  eighteen  years.  As  a  lecturer  on  astronomy,  the 
author ‘was  at  once  remarkable  for  the  marvellous  clearness  of  his 
deserii>tions,  for  the  vivid  and  jiointed  character  of  his  illustrations, 
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aiul  tor  the  enthusiasm  wit!)  which  he  esiK'eiiilly  dwelt  upon  all  that 
is  more  attnietive  aiul  heautitul  in  the  science.*  *rhe  lectures  delivert'd 
hv  31.  Arago  uiulerwent,  from  time  to  time,  a  careful  revision,  so  to 
keep  ])aee  with  the  rapid  progress  of  ;istronomy  in  recent  times.  It 
was  his  firm  coiivietiou  that  the  technical  language  of  matlnnnatieal 
science  was  not  needtnl  to  a  suecesstul  teaeliing  of  astronomy,  and 
this  conviction  he  has  sought  to  realize  in  the  ])resent  work.  l*he 
second  volume  is  speedily  to  ajipear,  and  will  he  followt'd  hy  the 
*  lliographieal  Notices’  of  M.  Arago,  translated  hy  IVofessor  Rowell. 


VUlette.  Uy  Currer  Bell.  A  New  I 
Kilitu)ii.  pp.  fis.  Loudon.  | 

Smith,  Klder,  &  Co. — We  are  glad  to 
see  a  new  and  cheap  edition  of  this 
work,  \iniform  with  those  of  ‘Jane 
Eyre’  and  ‘  Shirley.’  ‘  Villette,’  like  its  ’ 
predecessors,  l)ears  strong  marks  of 
individuality,  it  is  the  production  of 
a  superior  i,ntelh‘et,  and  will  be  deemed 
the  more  valuable  from  its  author 
having  been  withdrawn  from  us.  As 
we  noticed  it  at  st)me  hmgth  on  its  first 
a])])earance,  in  our  Journal  for  March, 
ISod,  we  need  not  say  more  at  present. 

XiK'fes  Amhrosiatup.  By  Brofi'ssor 
Wilson.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  II. 
Tost  Svo.  ])p.  1'2S.  Edinburgh  and 
London:  Blackwood  &  Sons.  —  Tlie 
sceoml  volume  of  an  edition  which 
was  reported  on  in  our  October  number. 
It  were  idle  to  say  anything  in  praise 
of  the  ‘Noetes  Ambrosiaiue.’  Our 
critical  judgment  has  recently  been 
cx]wessed,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
AV(‘  know  few  works  which  combine  ^ 
more  happily  the  elements  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction. 

Jh  Ijiniest  Mitiistn/y  fhe  H'ant  of\ 
Ihr  T/hics.  By  John  .\ngell  James. 
Foolscap  Svo.*  p}).  2011.  London: 
llamilt\m,  Adams,  A  Co. — e  an* 
glad  to  see  the  edition  of  a  work  j 
breathing  an  apostolic  spirit,  and 
eminently  suited  to  advance  the  highest 
inti'rests*  of  mankind.  Amongst  the 
inanv  services  rendered  by  Mr.  James, 
the  publication  of  this  volume  is  by 
no  means  the  least. 

Ixdihray  Morals  ami  Hail  tray  Policy. 
Bv  Herbert  Spencer,  op.  1  B>. — This 
small  volume,  forming  So.  s‘J  of  the 
‘  Tnivellers’  Libraiy,’  is  reprinted  from 
the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  with  addi¬ 
tions  and  a  postscript  by  the  author. 


It  merits  an  attentive  perusal,  and 
will  be  found  both  instructive  and 
interesting. 

JPuri'im/  ironttn  of  (he  JmsI  Half 
Century  :  the  lu'sson  ttflhcir  I. ires.  By 
C’lara  Lue:is  Balfour.  Fcap.  Svo. 
]^]).  t.  London:  W.  A  F.  (i.  Cash. — 
Mrs.  'rrimmer,  Mrs.  Hannah  Moni 
and  her  sisters,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Eliza- 
iH'th  Smith,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Mrs. 
Sherman,  Mrs.  M.  Luudie  Duncmi, 
Sarah  31  art  in,  Mrs.  Ann  11.  Judson, 
and  Hannah  Kilham, are.  the  ‘N\orking 
women’  to  whose  benelieint  labors 
I  this  work  is  devaited.  It  were  dillieult 
:  to  select  a  volume  better  suited  to 
I  interest  an  intelligent  reader,  or  to 
exercise  a  more  sidutarv  intluenee. 

Pcidencex  of  the  Christian  ItereUttion^ 
and  l/‘c(ures  oh  J*altfs  PcidcHres.  Jij 
Ihomas  Chalmers,  l).l).,  JiL.l).  I’ost 
Svo.  on.  .5S2.  Edinburgh :  Thomas 
Const al)U*  k  Co. — The  sixth  volume 
of  the  select  works  of  Dr.  Chalmers — 
containing  his  ‘Treatise  on  the  Evi¬ 
dences,’  his  ‘Lectures  on  I’alev's  Evi- 
ilenees,’  and  the  ‘Christian's  befence 
airainst  Intidelity,’  an  Introiluetory 
Essay  to  31  r.  Collins’s  collect  ion  of 
J'reati.ses  published  under  that  title. 
\\\*  know  few  volunu's  better  adapt i*d 
than  this  to  serve  the  highest  interests 
of  mankind,  and  as  such  wi*  strongly 
recommend  it. 

Ninereh  and  tWsepotis :  an  1 1  is- 
tori  eat  Skrtch  (f  Ancient  Assyria  and 
J*ersia.  If  it h  an  account  tf  the  recent 
researches  in  those  countries.  Bv  W. 
S.  W.  Faux,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition. 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Fost  8vo. 

I  ]>p.  .51^.  London:  A.  lljdl,  Virtue,  A 
Cf). — Wv  give  this  neyv  edition  of  a 
very  valuable  work  a  most  cordial 
I  reception.  The  narrative  of  As.syrian 
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and  Babylonian  remains  is  brought 
down  to  tlie  present  time.  Am])le 
justice  is  done  to  the  labors  of  the 
eminent  men  who  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  this  branch  of  arelueology, 
and  the  author’s  oflicial  post  in  the 


British  Museum  has  enabled  him  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  monuments 
deposited  in  that  celebrated  institu¬ 
tion.  Our  young  readers  cannot  do 
better  than  possess  themselves  of  the 
volume. 


EDITORIAL  POSTSCRIPT. 

T^iiK  present  number  terminates  my^  responsibility  as  Editor  of  the 
‘  Eclectic  Review.’  Roth  the  copyright  and  the  editorship  have 
passed  into  other  hands.  The  reasons  which  have  induced  this  course 
are  of  a  nature  so  })urely  ])ersonal  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  exjdain 
them.  I  will  only  say  that  they  involve  no  diminution  of  attachment  to 
those  principles  whicli  have  for  half  a  century  been  advocated  in  these 
pages,  nor  in  the  ‘  Eclectic  Review’  as  their  consistent  exponent.  What¬ 
ever  im])crfections  may  have  a})])cared  in  the  work  during  the  nineteen 
years  of  mv  editorial  management,  I  trust  thev  have  not  been  such  as 
could  intliet  the  slightest  injury  on  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth  and 
the  interests  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  which  it  has  ever  hct*n  the 
main  pur])ose  of  this  .lournal  to  promote.  I  am  happy  to  announce,  in 
the  words  of  my  successor,  ‘  that  the  general  j)riiieiples  on  which  the 
Review  will  he  conducted  will  remain  unaltered.’ 

The  Editorshi])  has  devolved  on  a  gentleman  whose  extensive  learn¬ 
ing  and  high  character  afiord  the  fullest  guarantee  that  a  work  pro¬ 
duced  under  his  superintendence  will  deserve  the  eonlidcnce  of  the 
lu'st  and  soundest  portion  of  the  religious  world.  While  thankfully 
acknowledging  the  degret'  of  su])port  which  has  been  extended  to  my 
editorial  labours,  I  heartily  wish  that  a  much  larger  measure  may'  he 
atforded  to  my  successor. 

Thomas  Price. 
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